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THE REV. RICHARD STOTIIERT, M.A., 



Free Church Missionary, Bombay; 



AS A TOKEN OF ORATITUDE AND ESTEEM. 



PREFACE. 



This is a new and enlarged edition of the " Student's 
Manual op Marathi Grammar," designed equally for beginners 
and advanced students. The former are advised to pass over 
the Notes, printed in small type, as well as the portions in the 
text which are specified as useful at an advanced stage of study. 
I have given copious explanations, not seldom venturing to 
offer a rationale of the facts or forms discussed, as intelligent 
students, in these days, are expected to know more than what 
is merely elementary and practical. I have also endeavoured 
to determine the exact form and sense of every grammatical 
word and inflection 3 and the value of definite opinions on these 
points can be truly estimated only by those who are acquainted 
with the present painful state of uncertainty and doubt that 
generally prevails. I have, moreover, attempted to simplify 
and systematise several difficult departments of Mar^thf 
grammar. I would specially cite, by way of example, the 
DecUnsion ofNouuh'. The number of the Declensions has been 
reduced from six or seven to three, if not absolutely to one, 
while a most simple method of deriving the crude form has 
been suggested. By the aid of two pronominal letters any 
Marathi noun could be declined with absolute certainty. For 
this and other important changes in my book, I am indebted 
chiefly to the Comparative Grammar of Bopp, a work which 
is not more valuable for what it explicitly teaches than for what 
it obscurely suggests. It is by a study of this wonderful work 
that I have been led to look for something deeper, truer, and 
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more spiritual in words than what their oxternal form reveals, 
and it is under its guidance that, I believe, I have attained^ 
though but imperfectly, to the hidden life of some of the 
Maruthl words and inflections. Indeed, there is nothing arbitrary 
and conventional in language: every form of it is instinct with 
life and reason. Panini may bo said to have given it a bodj? 
of perfect beauty and symmetry, but Bopp has the honour oi 
having communicated to it the breath of life.* 

The sections on the Inherent bt, the Accent, the Compoiinc 
Verbs, &c., may be regarded as quite new and original, but the} 
need not frighten the student by their character of novelty, oi 
magnitude. The chapters on Etymology, though they cannoi 
claim much originality, will not fail to prove interesting. The} 
have been written chiefly with the aid of Dr. AIuir's San>tl:ri\ 
Texts, Professor Cowbl's Prakrit Prakdia, and Mr. Beams': 
Comparative Granmiar of the Lido-Anjan Vernacxdars, Verj 
valuable information on the Marathi idioms has been derived 
from Mr. Moleswortii's Marathi Dldionanj, while the obser- 
vations on the tenses are entirely based on those of Dr 
Stevenson. 

Besides the works cited above, I have profitably consultec 
several others, among which I would mention with prominence 
the miscellaneous writings of Profs. Max Muller and Whitney. 
presenting, as they do, the results of the modern philologica; 
investigations, in a simple and attractive form, lit up witli 
original observations of great beauty and force, as well as the 



* ** Every form of declension anil conjugntion, every genitive, and every so- 
called infinitive and gerund is the result of a long succession of efforts anti 
of intelligent efforts. There is nothing accidental, nothing irregular, nothing 
without a purpose and meaning in any part of Greek or I^tin grammar 
No one who has once discovered this hidden life of language, no one who bai 
once found out that what seemed to be merely anomalous and whimsical in 
language is but, as it were, a petrifaction of thought, of deep, curious, poetical 
philosophical thought, will ever rest again till he has descended as far as Ik 
can descend into the ancient shafts of human speech, exploring level nfti'i 
level, and testing every successive foundation which sui)port» the surface ol 
each spoken language." — Mux Midler. 
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Mardthi Grammars of my personal friends, Messrs. Dadoba and 
GoDBOLE, together with the Hindi and Urdu Grammars of the 
Rev. W. Etheeinqton and Prof. Dowson. 

I have borrowed most of my illustrations from the Balmitra, 
First Part, which I still regard as the most authoritative work 
on Mardthi idiom ; and I would advise all the foreign students 
of ray Grammar to read that book alone at the commencement 
of their studies. 

In conclusion, I have great pleasure in expressing my 
acknowledgments to the Rev, D. Mackichan, B.D., of the 
Free Church College, Bombay, for his kindness in revising 
my proof-sheets, as well as in oflTering useful suggestions with 
reference to the form as well as the subject-matter of my book. 

I pray that the Divine blessing may rest upon this humble 
effort to benefit students. 



June 188U. 
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STUDENT'S MAMTHI GRAMMAR. 



CHAPTER I. 
Orthography (<i"^f^iK). 

LETTERS : THEIR FORMS AND SOUNDS. 

§ l-§ 7. 
§ 1. The MarfthI alphabet consists of forty-eight letters, 
each of which represents a distinct sound. The letters are 
methodically enumerated in the alphabet, first the vowels (WT ) 



and next the consonants ( 



•s* 



):- 



THE VOWELS. 

3T a. arr <^» T h i iy ^ u, ^ u, ^^ rt, ^ n, ^ U, ^ U, q- e, 
q- aiy ^ o, ^ aU' 

THE CONSONANTS. 

^ ka, ^ khaf xx ga, q gha, ^ na, ^ cha, ff chha, if ja. 
If jha^ ST na, ? fa, 7 //^, ? da, 7 dha, ^ na, ^ ta, 7j tha, ^ da>, 
}^ dha, ^ no, q pa, q^ -plia, ^ ha, v{ hha, ^ ma, ^ ya, ^ ra, ^ la, 
^ 170, ^ sa, cr ska, ^ sa, ^ Aa, g^ 1%, 

Ohs. — "In forming consonants, the breath or voice is stopped or 
squeesed, with an effect of percussion, sibilation, buzzing, or vibration, 
in some part of the guttural or oral passage ; and in forming vowels, 
the breath or voice flows through similar but more open and ' fixed* 
configurations, which merely shape or mould the breath, without 
impeding its emission." — A. M. Bell. 

Note 1. — In the alphabet, as given above, the letters are system- 
atically arranged according to the mode in which they are uttered. 
The vowels, which are enumerated first, are pronounced with the larynx 
quite open, and arc called f^ffT or vocal ; next come those consonants 
which altogether stop the flow of the breath, and which are called 
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CT^ or mutes ; and last of all the conBonants, in the utterance of which 
the larynx is partially open (j^ rtVl ) or partially doted (|ipj ftjc ), 
and which are called Bemi-Tocals. Thetwo classes ofthesemi-voctila are, 
also, denomiuated liquids or sT?|^, and sibilants or 3^))' respectively. 

Notei. — Some of the mutes are uttered tnith the aid of the voice, 
and others without it, and are accordingly diYidediuttifonanf* or intonated 
(4)^m^), and turd* or atonic (^r^y^). In pronouncing some of the 
mutes, surds as well as sonants, the breath assumes a rough, tkaffgy 
tovnd, and they are called aapirate* or inFnrrT (strong breaths). 
Some of the soaauts are pronounced ^rfia//y through the no«e, aud 
are denominated naaalt or (fr^V^- 

Note 3. — All the letters of the alphabet, vowels as well as consou- 
ants, are influenced in utterance by the five positions ( ftTFT ) or organs 
of the mouth, viz. the throat, the palate, the brain, the teeth, and the 
lips, and they are consequently divided into five organic clattei. The 
consonants are enumerated in the alphabet, according to their organic 
classes. 

The following are the five oiganic classes : — 

1. GuttKrale or ^ii^y (throat sounds). 

2. Palatal* or fTHfEq (palate sounds). 

3. Cerebrals or ^^f^ (brain sounds). 

4. Dentals or ^i^ (teeth sounds). 

5. Labials or artSlT (hp sounds). 

Note 4. — In the following table the letters pf the alphabet are 
systematically arranged, fully illustrating the above details of pronun- 
ciation : — 





Mutes. 




Semi-VocaU 


Vooala. 


Organic ClasBOB. 


(^ 




t^R"«oif3. 


(«n) 


i^m^) 
























Surds. 


Booant. 


-ants. 


Surda 


Sonants. 


GutturftlB(*m<).. 


^ 


m 


T 


q 


» 




f 


W, OT, T. * 


Paktals(mB«f). 


^ 


w 


^ 


n 


51 


^ 


w 


»,» 


Cerebrals (gr^) 


? 


3 


5- 


«■ 


T 


r 


<t 


«-."IC 


Dentals {^) .. 


fT 


V 


? 


»T 


f 


rT 


w 


s?^ 


Latial8(^ft,).. 


T 


"TT 


9 


»T 


T 


T 


... 


T.ar.^.aJr 




^ 
- 


if 


1 

& 


1 
1 


If 


ii 
1! 
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§ 2. The above character, or mode of writing Mar^thi, is 
popularly designated ^rdSJ PT Balbodliay literally, " teachable to 
children/' and classically ^^HHfO Devandgari, lit. " relating to 
the city of the gods/' and is usually employed for all literary 
purposes. For epistolary and business transactions, another 
character is used, denominated Jfe^di, lit. "crooked or broken.' 
See Appendix I. 

Note. — The Balbodha character is also used in writing Sanskrit, and 
is supposed to be of Semitic or PhceDician origin. It is called Devand' 
gari^ as Sanskfit was supposed to be the language spoken by the gods. 

§ 3. In forming the Mar&thi letters, the principal portion is 
written first, then the perpendicular line, and the transverse 
line last of all. Thus o, then q, and then ^ va ; 80^f4\T[ga ; i^ 

^f 01, ?sr ^'^^* 

§ 4. The letters are thus pronounced : — 

The Vowels. 
3T a corresponds in sound to a in '* Roman" 



STT " 


99 


99 


>9 


99 « 


m " lar" 


\ ^ 


a 


99 


99 


99 i 


in *' pin" 




y> 


99 


99 


99 i 


in " police" 


^ u 


99 


99 


99 


„ W 


in ''put" 


IT 6 


99 


99 


99 


.,,U 


in " ritde" 


W P 


99 


99 


99 


99 ri 


in"nd" 


^n 


99 


99 


99 


99 rea 


in " read" 


^ li 


99 


99 


99 


99 ^i 


in " Zid" 


^n 


99 


99 


99 


99 'ea 


in '' Zead" 


7 ^ 


99 


i9 


99 


99^ 


in " there" 


^ at 


5> 


99 


99 


99 «* 


in " aisle" 

or "Ma/" (Italian). 


^ 


99 


99 


99 


99 <* 


in " so" 


bJI- au 


99 


99 


99 


99 OW 


in " now" 



Note. — The vowels ^ s|^> t? and ^ do not occur in purely Mardthi 
words, and even in Sanskrit the last three letters are but rarely used. 
There are only six words with an initial q|^ given by Mr. Molesworth 
in his Mar^thi Dictionary, uf which ^n#iT> ^^^ Rigveda, ^^of debt, 
i|^ a season, and ^[^ a Risbi, a sage, are the most common. 
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TAc Consonants. 


^ *a 


corresponds to h 


in " Aing^' 


^ kha 


>} 


99 ^h 


in " fcAan" 


IT ga 


}9 


99 g 


in " ^ive'^ 


^ gha 


>9 


99 gi^ 


in " lo^-Zmt" 


qp na 


» 


99 n 


in " si>ig^' 


^ cha 


i> 


„ ch 


in ''church" 


^ chha 


i> 


y, ch + 


h 


If ja 


yy 


99 j 


in ''jot" 


IT i/i« 


» 


9y ^ 


in " pleasure'' 


5T ^^ 


39 


99 n 


in '^ si?ige'^ 


T ?a 


J9 


99 t 


in " frumpet^' 


7 tha 


)i 


„ t + 


h 


^ da 


if 


99 d 


in " dmiii" 


y dAa 


)> 


„ d + 


h 


«T w^ 


)> 


99 ^ 


in " dint" 


?r <a 


i» 


99 t 


in " tube" 


tf tha 


» 


99 th 


in " thin" 


f (^6^ 


}j 


99 d 


in " duo'' 


1^ c2Aa 


J9 


„ d + 


h 


^ na 


>9 


99 ^ 


in " then'' 


q pa 


99 


99 V 


in " push'' 


^ pha 


99 


99 Pji 


in " uphilV 


^ ha 


99 


99 h 


in " 6ag" 


vj bha 


99 


„ 6 + 


h 


If ma 


99 


99 if^ 


m '' wian" 


^ 2/a 


99 


99 y 


in " you" 


?C ra 


99 


99 r 


in " Borne" 


W la 


99 


99 I 


in " live" 


^ va 


99 


99 V 


in "mn" 


^ i-« 


99 


99 «S 


in " se«ifion" 


cr «%a 


99 


9i sh 


in " «fcew" 


^ «a 


99 


99 « 


in " «on" 


^ Aa 


99 


99 ^ 


in " Aand" 



ser la has no eicact equivalent. 
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1. The letters ^ iia and ^ na are never used in Mardthi^ 
and even in Sanskrit they are never written as independent 
letters, bat only in combination with other letters. 

2. ^ cha, ffchha,ifjay ojid^jh^, do not nsoally assame 
their full palatal sound, but a dento-palatal sound, i.e,, they are 
uttered with the combined aid of the palate and the teeth ; thus, 

^ tsa, ^ taha, if dza, and |r dzha. 

The word ^fHFT a servant, is not cMJcar, but tiakar ; so also 
^pIT tsundy lime, ^|H^ Uaurang, a stool, a seat. In combin- 
ation with ^, \ and q-, the palatal sound is always preferred, 
though in the Konkan the dento-palatal is usually adhered to. 
In the pronunciation of pure Sanskrit words occurring in 

Mar^thi, the dento-psJatal sound is never used; e.^., arprrc dchdra, 

« 

conduct; i^^TT vich&r, a thought. The Mardthf numeral ^fTT 
four, is always pronounced as diary not isdr. 

Oba. — It is customary with the educated Konkanasths to pro- 
nounce the genitive neuter singular ^ as dento-palatal, although its 
plural «5ff is uttered with ch, but we do not see why an exception 
should be made only in the case of the nasalised ^ in the genitive form. 
In all other words composed of «^, the full palatal sound is habitually 
used, as, for instance, in the words ^i|? slow, ^if^ to squeeze, 

^i^[^ to bruise, ^|[^ a playball, &c. In the dialect of Goa, where the 

dento-palatal sound is universal, the ^, combined with |- and q*, is 
always pronounced as a full palatal. 

8. The cerebrals r fa, z tha, T da, ^ dha, and of ?«, are 
somewhat dijBTerently pronounced from the English " t, '^ 
" dy " &c. In pronouncing the Mar&thi cerebrals the tip of the 
tongue is turned round, and forcibly struck against the palate. 

4. The letter q? da is pronounced in two ways ; when it com- 
mences a word, it has its usual sound, but when it comes in 
any other position, in the middle or the end of a word, it is 
pronounced as rd ; TIT daph, a drum ; ff^^ hardbard, a con- 
fused noise ; q^?T pardat, falling. It, however, assumes its 
initial sound, both medially and finally, when it is preceded by 
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the anusvdr, or a double letter ; thus i^T * rebellion, is hand, not 
hanrd; STTT, a stand for vehicles &c. is add&. 

Olis. — In the Dakhan, the cerebral of na is often erroneously pro- 
nounced as the dental ^ na, ^^ kan for m^ an atom. 

5. The dental letters ^ ia, tr tha, ^ da^ and y^ dha, have, 
strictly speaking, no corresponding sounds in English. The 
Mardthl letters are pronounced by making the upper surface 
of the tongue touch the gums, while in uttering the English 
*' t^' and " d/' the tip of the tongue is raised a little higher ap. 

6. The Marathi labial qfr pha is a pure labial, and not dento- 
palatal, like the English " f ", the latter letter being uttered by 
pressing the upper front teeth against the lower lip, and 
trying to emit an aspirated sound. The Mardthi qR- j^Aa is 
pronounced, on the other hand, by pressing the upper and 
lower lips against each other, and attempting to emit forcibly 
a rough aspirated sound. 

7. The Marathi ^ va cannot be accurately represented in 
English; it is a dento-palatal sound like^'v" without its 
aspirate, i. e. its h sound. The English '^ w" is purely labial, 
produced by compressing and elongating the lips, as in 
uttering oo in " cool." The Mardthi qi^r, a kind of seed, is vdl, 
not " wall.'' 

8. The letter i^ sa is a palatal, and belongs to the class 
of ^ cJca, s" c/i/ttt, &c,; q* ska, a cerebral, belonging to the class 
of 2" fa, y tha, &c.; and ^ sa a dental, agreeing with the class 
of JK ta, tj- tha, &c. The full sound of each of these sibilants 
could be mastered by attempting to utter them along with 
the class of letters to which they belong; thus, 

'^ cha, gr chha, Sf ja, |r jha, ^ sa. 
7 ta, 7 tha^ ^ da, ^ dha, ^ sJki, 
^ ta, tr tha, f da, \a[ d}ia, ^ sa. 

9. The letter m la, which belongs to the class of the 
cerebrals, has no corresponding sound in English. It never 



—.-' 
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• 

begins a word in Mar&thf ; and is usually substituted for the 
^ la of Sanskrit words. In Sanskrit^ it occurs only in the 
Vedas, in the place of ^ da. In Canarese and the other Dravi- 
dian languages, it is freely interchanged with ^ ra and 7 da. 

Note. — The lower classes erroneously substitute ^ la for 9 /a, ^ 
for ^igs ^ine. The Parsis change it to ^ ra with an anusvdr, ^ii<(|c<i r 
f<^^ ^66 | ^M r A plantain-seller. 

OTHER CHARACTERS. 

§ 6. Besides the letters enumerated above^ there are four 
other characters included in the alphabet, viz., the compound 
consonants ff[ Jcsha and ^ jna, the latter being pronounced as 
dnya, the Anusv^ra ( — ) and the Visarga ( : ). 

§ 6. The compound letter Kf Tcsha is composed of ^ ka and 
^ shay and |r dnya, of ^ ja and sf ria. Both these letters are 
^ven in the Marathi Dictionary as independent letters, and are 
put last. 

Ob9. — In Gujarathi ^ is pronounced as gnya^ and in Hindi, as 
gya. The lower classes of Marathi Hindus from the Dakhan pro- 
nounce it, as in Hindi, — ITPJ^ Gydnobd, a man's name, for j^TT^^ 
Dnyanoba. 

§ 7. The Anusvara is a dot put over a letter to mark a nasal 
sound, as ^ am, ^; kain. The Visarga is indicated by two 
points put by the side of a letter, and is pronounced after the 
letter, like a strong aspirate, as 9T: ah ; mi kah. 



CHAPTER II. 
On the Nature of the Letters. 

1. THE VOWELS. 
§ 8— § 21. 

§ 8. The vowels are simple sounds, which can be uttered 
by themselves without the aid of other letters. They are in 
all fourteen in number. See § 1. 



. % 
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§ 9. The vowels are either similar fiMH or dissimilar 
BT^nTR; thas, sT is similar to 9T or aiT) but dissimilar to every 
other; so f is similar to f or f, bat dissimilar to ar, ^, arf* &c. 

§ 10. The vowels are further considered as short {"^^i^), or 
^^^ ( ^ )f according to the time they take in utterance. The 
short vowels are uttered in half of the time that the long are, 
and are said to be equal to one ifnrr or moment. ST* f, T^ ^» and 
t^ are shorty and the remaining nine vowels a^, f , ^» «|^« ^C* If 
^f *, ^» are long. 

§ 1 1. Some of the long vowels are produced by a union of 
two similar vowels, and some others, by the coalition of 
two dissimilar vowels. The former, by way of distinctTion, 
are simply denominated long vowels, and the latter, diphthongs 
(^g^fi^'ir). When both the uniting vowels in the diphthong 
are fully sounded, it is said to be a proper diphthong or y^ 
(augmentation), and when neither of the vowels is heard, but 
both melt into a third sound, it is said to be an improper 
diphthong or ipr (virtue). 

The Long Vowels. 



BT^i + «Ta = 3TT^ 


^^ ri + ^^ ri = ^ ri 




^ li + ^ /t = ?sc /« 


^ M + T ?t ^ u 




The Dip] 


Uhongs, 



Imp, Diph. 
^ a + f ioTfi =^ f^ e 
^a + ^u or j^{t=^^o 



Prop, Diph, 
^d + fi or fi = ^ai 
^d + "^ u or ^ A =^^ ai 



Note. — 8Tf is considered a Vriddhi vowel, and is equlTalent to 

Note.—" That in ij e and ^ o n. short, in ^ ai and ^ au, a long a 
is bound up, I infer from this, that where, in order to avoid a hiatus, 
the last element of a diphthong merges into its corresponding semi- 
vowel, out of j^ and ^t proceed the sounds aw and a|^ (with short 
fl), but out of h and aft" proceed di and du. In Zend ariT always 
stands in the place of ^, and a^HT or a?Ta|t in that of afr. In com- 
biuation ( ;^) an + V ^®<^^ ^^^t make ^ but only ff ; for in 
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combination STT is shortened to ^^^ as in inflectional changes STT before 
a dissimilar vowel entirely disappears ; ^^ + ii^ = ^|^»" — Bopp. 

§ 12. The vowels are, also, viewed as strong or weak, grave 

(3^) or light (^ ), in regard to the manner in which they aflTect 

each other, in inflection and composition. Thus " ST and aiT ar® 

graver than the corresponding quantity of the vowel f '' or f ; 

while ^ and the diphthongs are most strong and obstinate. 

{See Declensions,) 

Note. — In Latin, also, i may be considered as lighter than a, and 
takes the place of a, " when a root with an original a would be bur- 
thened with a duplication of sound. Hence, for example, abjicio for 
abjacio, tetigi for tetayi.*' 

" The tf is a vowel too decided and full of character to allow of 
its being exchanged in this language (Sanskrit), in relief of its weight, 
for any other. It is the most obstinate of all, and admits of no ex- 
clusion from a terminating syllable, in cases where a and i admit of 
suppression. Nor will it retire from a reduplicated syllable in cases 
where a allows to be weakened down to «. 

" In the Gothic, also, the u may boast of its pertinacity : it remains 
firm as the terminating vowel of classes of nouns where a and i have 
undergone suppression, and in no single case has it been extinguished 
or transmuted." "In Arabic the u takes precedence in nobility, as 
having its place in the nominative, while the declension is governed by 
the change of the terminating vowel." — Bopp. 

Obs, — The Maratbf strong vowels can be weakened; and there 
are three ways of weakening them — 1st, by putting the Anusvirover 
them ; as ff^ a tank, f|q>^M | to a tank, the diphthong being displaced 
in declension ; 2nd, by making them terminate feminine and neuter 
nouns ; as i yt j | cf{ | a woman, i ff n^^ i women ; 9|T% a net, <t\ \ ^ nets ; and 
3rdly, by their being uttered by people of a soft and feeble phynque. 
Now most of the words in ^, which strictly speaking should not change 
in declension, are inflected in the Konkan, but they pertinaciously retain 
their forms in the Dakhan. Thus, an inhabitant of the latter province 

will never say 3fo5%^, but ^^ g c^r (to a leech), or ^jInt^c^ i, butijr^jjyr 

to a side ; while the native of the Konkan will mutilate one and all 
such forms. But when the vowels, though weakened by being affixed 
to feminine nouns, terminate nouns which designate persons^ they are 
raised to a position of honour and dignity, and then they reject all 
mutilation, whether as regards their inflection in the crude form, 
or in the plural form. 

§ 13. The vowels f , |, ^, g: ^[, nf , ^, ?sc, and the diphthongs 
are sometimes changed to the liquids (§ 1) in inflection 
2 m 
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and composition, and the liquids in reference to these vowels, 
are denominated semi-vowels. Thus — 

^ r«r y^ corresponds to f i, f i, ^ e, and ^ ai. 

I, J «r ^» }f >f T ^> ^ ^> BTJr 0, and sfl' au. 

^ j ^ m „ „ ^[ri and 5|f ri. 

Note.— In Marilthl, the strong vowels, if forced to a displacement 
by a semi-vowel, not corresponding to their class, drop the dis- 
tinguishing element of the obnoxious semi-vowel, and substitute a 
semi- vowel corresponding to their own class ; thus ifj wheat -}- 
HFeW = il^Ul to wheat, and not tt^TR^. 

THE CONSONANTS. 

§ 14. A consonant is a letter which cannot be sounded by 
itself, without the aid of a vowel. When the consonant is 
written without the union of a vowel, the mark, called virama 
or stoppage, is put below it ; as »• /:. A consonant by itself is 
equal to half a moment. (§ 10.) 

§ 15. The consonants are given in the alphabet combined 
with the vowel a? a, and its presence is indicated by the 
omission of the vir&ma or stoppage. The a^ is said to be 
inherent in the consonants ; thus k* fe -{- sr = of^ Jca, 

§ 16. In reference to pronunciation and versification^ the 
consonants are considered as strong, or weak. Those con- 
sonants are strong which require a strong effort to utter them, 
and those are weak which are easily uttered. The following 
is a table of strong and weak consonants : — 

I. — Strong consonants : «F l^r ^ ^ 

'^ S" 3T If 

II. — Weak consonants : i: sr or 7 iT 

u r w «r 
^ ^ ^ ir w 
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§ 17. A consonant may combine with one or more conso- 
nants^ and produce compound consonants ; s,s x k -jr H na ziz W 
Jena ; f^ « + IT iha = OT st^o, ; »• & + J^ m + «r ya = ^v^ 
kmya. The compound consonant is called in Mar^thf ^tTTOT 
a compound letter. 

§ 18. In the combination of the consonants, the last letter 
usually retains its full form. The changes which the initial 
consonants undergo are confined to their perpendicular line^ 
which is dropped. Thus, in the compound letter cij, the 7 pa, 
which is the first member, drops its perpendicular stroke, while 
jf retains its full form. 

§ 19. Some consonants assume peculiar forms in combina- 
tion, the principal of which are the following : — 

(a) When ^ ra forms the first member, it is written as « at 
the top of the letter with which it unites ; thus in the word 
yef^ dharma, duty, ^ ra is combined with ^ ma. This form of 
r ra is called ^qr reph. Any mark over a letter, besides the 
reph, is put on the left of the reph, ^Tf'^^ dhdrmik, religious ; 
^^^ paryant, until. When the r Ta forms the last member, it 
is changed to a transverse stroke put at the foot of the letter 
with which it unites, as ifi Jcra = ^ fc + ^ ro. The final r ra, 
in combination with the cerebrals ? fa, 7 tha, 7 da, and w dha, 
assumes two strokes, as ^ tra = T .^ + r ra; ^ dra = T ef 
+ Kra. 

{b) ^ ia optionally assumes the form of ^ in combination 
with a consonant; ^s + ^ na = Hf sna. 

(c) The combinations of q^ & + q" sha, and 5r J + 3? ^a, 
are fr ^^ ^^^ ^j^O" (§ 6*) 

(d) Some compounds assume two forms; u or ?|f kra; W 
or If tra. 
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§ 20. Tliefollowingisalist of the principal compound letters : — 

^ k'ka ^ Ma tr d-ma ST v-ra 

9|r k-ta an t-ya y d-hha v ^'-^Aa 

k'tva ^ th-ra i^ dh-dha ^ s'^ra 



k-na 311 ^A-2/a ^ dh-na ?r «'-wa 

^ Aj-wa 3f rf-^a if c?A-ra ^ s^-ya 

Hi A?-ra ^ d-ya u^ dA-ya w «'-Za 

1^ fc-Za 5 d-ma «f n-na 5^ sh-ka 

ff ^"va OT dh^ya p^ n-fca «f|| sh'k^ra 

Kf &-5Aa oof n-na if jp-<a g- «A-.^a 

^ k'shya ^ n-ma c^ p-«a ^ sh-t-ra 

^ k'shva ^ r»n-ya if _p-na P sh-t-va 

khrya a^ n-Aa cij p.ya €^ sh-t-ya 



^ g-dha r{ t-ta of jp-?na g- sh-tha 

IT j-na ^ i-ya jf p-la giy sh-th^ya 

If gr-ra if <-ra sf p-ra wf sh-pa 

g-r-ya cf ^-jo-ra ^ b-dha ^ sh-na 



r^ g-la k^ t-sa ^ b^ra ^ sJi-ya 

df gh-ya 5if t-r-ya v^ bh-ya ^ s-ka 

If gh-ra ^^ Us-ya ^ bh-ra TO" s-kha 

^ ^A-va nf Utha w^ 6A-na ^ s-fa 

if gh-na f^ Us^na i^ tA-va ^ s-ra 

jr n-ka ^ t-Ura «f 6A-na t?j7 s-pha 

i^ n-k'ta ij^ th-ya if m-ra ^ «-i/a 

«if cA-ya 3^ d-^a ^ m-va J" A-na 

^ ch-cha ^ d-va ^ m-wa (f h-ma 

ch'chha WJ d-ya €^ y-va u A-ya 



«^ eh'Chhva f d-da f^VT Z-A:a "^ h-ra 

«f ch-ma BT d-r-ya Fif Z-ya f A-va 

*5 ch'Chhra I d-6a Pf Z-pa J ^'^^ 

i-j'a J d'b-ra f^ Uma 



5ff y-ra fif d-v-ya ^ Ula 
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§ 2L The compound consonants are divided into three 
classes^ according to their composition, viz., the strong, the 
weak, and the mixed. (See § 16.) 

I. — The strong are wholly composed of strong letters : as 9|r 
Jcta, IT pta^ s^ bja, ^ gda, &c. 

II. — The mixed are composed partly of strong and partly of 
weak letters : as ^ tra, ^ nda, lit dhya, &c. 

III. — The weak are composed wholly of weak letters : as ^ 
iya, ^ rma, ^ Iva, &c. 



CHAPTER III. 
On the Powers of the Letters. 

SYLLABIFICATION. 
§ 22— § 34. 

§ 22. A vowel by itself, or in nnion with a consonant, forms 
a syllable ; and a syllable is as much of a word as can be uttered 
at once. Thus, arrf H, a mother, is a word of two syllables^ 
^S(f a + ^i; 9Tm dpan is composed of three syllables, w ^ + 
ff pa + ^ na. (See § 26, 1.) 

§ 23. When a vowel combines with the consonants, it 
assumes a modified form; thus ^ & + STT ^ = ^ kd : the per- 
pendicular stroke by the side of ^ ka, represents the a^rr* 
VJ d, % i, i iy W u, w: a, 1^ e, ^ ai, srr o, ^ au. 

§ 24. We give below ^ ka and? .^a in combination with the 
vowels: — 

^ ka,^kd,f^ ki, ^ ki, y ku, ^ ki, % te. It* kai, ^ ko, 

^ iau. 

r fa, ZT ta, fk ti, it th J .^w, T^tu, i tn, ? tat, ^ fo, ^ fau. 

Note, — The voxels ^[ ri, ^rl,^ /i, and ic !h assume these modi* 
ficd forms respectiTely : — 
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Note, — The following is an example oi ^^ kam combination with 
i|r. ^y ^ and ic :— 

fr hri, ^ hri, ff hli, §C Uu 

Note, — ^ s is optionally changed to ^ in combination with the 
Towels ; as ^ or 3v 5U. 

§ 26. The Mardthfs denominate the tables of syllabification 
fK l iJI>/ l Barakhadi (= inr?T + Wrft " twelve-lettered'^ row), and 
to make up the number" twelve/' the Anusvdra and the Visarga 
are added ; as ^ kam and ^: kah ; t ^am and ?: tah. Here is 
a Bdrdkhadi with its complete number of twelve syllables : — 

«r ga, nr ga, fir gi, 'fr gh 3 i/w> \ g^> n jf^i t^ g^h ifir ^o» 'fr 

^auy i[ gam, vf : ^a/t. 

SYLLABIC PRONUNCIATION. 
§ 26. The letters or syllables which compose a Mar&thf 
word are not all pronounced in a uniform way. Some are fully 
sounded, some imperfectly, and some others forcibly. 

1. A syllable, composed of^ a, may, or may not, be fully 
sounded ; thus, ^To^ & flock = ka-lap : the last letter 7 is 
imperfectly uttered, making as it were a dissyllabic word, 
while efi and o^ are fully sounded. 

2. When a syllable is nasalised, or is followed by a Visarga 
or by a compound letter, it is forcibly pronounced, or, in other 
words, accented : as BTT a body = ang ; f^icFTT contempt = 
dhih-kdr ; qj" firm = ghatt. 

§ 27. Hence the laws of Mar^thf syllabic pronunciation apply 

to — (1) the Inherent a^, (2) the Anus vara, (3) the Visarga, 

and (4) the Compound letters. 

Obs. — Most of these laws of syllabic pronunciation have been 
announced for the first time, but they are most useful, and apply to 
«11 the Indian vernaculars derived from Sanskrit. They are treated in 
a detailed form below, to which the student might be advised to direct 
his attention after he has made some advance in Marathf reading 
and grammar. 

(1) The Inherent st- 

§ 28. The following rules apply to the pronunciation of the 

inherent sr : — 
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1. The final sr is always silent^ and the initial fully soand- 
ed ; q^ gliar, a house. 

2. In a word of three letters or syllables, the inherent ^, 
immediately preceding the final silent ^, is always sounded ; 
CRTT? kd'pa-d, cloth ; ^^s^ va-la'n, inclination. If the final be 
any other vowel, the preceding a^ becomes silent, ifrnni' hd-p-den, 
clothes ; ^TRPTT tsd-l-nij a sieve. 

3. In a word of four syllables, the first and the third in- 
herent sf are always sounded, and the second and the fourth 
are silent ; as <K<ift r ka-r-va-t or ^tTT^ ka-r-va-ti, a saw ; ^^riTlT 
u^Uga-dd, an explanation ; #^^ me-h'nat, labour. 

Note. — Persons often infringe this rule when two similar consonants 
with the inherent af come together in a word : they erroneously pro- 
nounce both the letters fully. For instance, if^^ being able to come 
= yev-vaty is pronounced as ye-va-vat. The existence of two similar 
consonants is indicated by the accent^ as in the case of the compound 
letters. (See ^32.) 

4. In a word oifive syllables, the first, the third, and the 
fonrth ar are fully sounded, if the final is sr, otherwise, only the 
first and the third, as in a word of four syllables ; (1) ^fl6H8< ! 
Jca-l'ma-la't ; (2) <|iQ6HQfrii ka-Uma-l'ten ; ^THHOT va-r-ta-v-ld, 
an extra payment. 

Note. — These rules, so important in reference to Marithf and the 
other Indian vemaculars, do not apply to Sanskrit, in which every 
letter is fully uttered unless a virdma be subscribed at the foot of it ; 
as ^ a god = Sk. de-va (but in Marathf = de-v), 

Obs. — In the Dakhan, every inherent vi* is fully sounded, and even 
the educated classes, unless they have long resided in Poena and its 
vicinity, are prone to do the same ; tbua, it)>|^, a coverlet = godh-di 
(bat in the Dakhan "=• go^ha-di), 

(2) The Antufvdra. 

§ 28. The Anosv^ra, in regard to its pronanciation, luui 
other pecoliarities besides those of the accent, and we shall treat 
of the former, before we consider the latter characteristics. 

§ 80. The Anosv^ is a oonveniept sign for the nasal soands 
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in the language, which are of four kinds. They are the Organic, 
the Ndsikya, the Provincial , and the ClassicaL 

1. When the Anusvara is pronounced like any of the nasals 
58?,5T,Bf, 5f, and if^ representing the five organs of speech (§1), 
it is said to have an Organic sound ; ^ the throat = ^joa' 
kanih ; b^ a figure = arT" aw 4. 

2. When the Anusvdra is simply pronounced through the 
nose, without giving it any organic sound, as in the French 
word bouy it is said to be a Ndsikya .(;nftr^^)»orapure nasal. 
This is the original and principal sound of the Anusvara, and 
may be optionally represented by this mark, as sf; ^ ; ^ dz&v, 
barley. 

Note, — ^The Nasikya is usually omitted in the Dakhan, and when 
it is considered necessary to pronounce it distinctly, chiefly in 
honorific forms, it is changed, even by the higher classes, to the 
dental ^; c^ric'ST 'y^^a to them, erroneously r ^ i r ^a r tyd-n-ld, 

3. When the Anusvara assumes the sound of nv, a Mardthf 
substitution for the Sanskrit t[, it is said to be provincial ; as 
^<<Hm protection, is sanvralcshana. 

4. When the Anusvara, as in purely Sanskrit words, doubles 
the letter which follows it, assuming, at the same time, a weakened 
nasalised sound, it is said to be classical ; as ij j ift ir junction 
= ?r^r^ sa§yoga. 

§ 31. The Anusvara assumes the above four sounds in the 
following positions :^ 

1. When the Anusvara is followed by a sonant mute {^ 1, 
Note 2), it assumes the organic sound, i,e., the sound of the 
nasal corresponding to the class of that%iute ; 

Sk. ^ hypocrisy = ^»t dambha (^ m.) 
M. qf^ a thigh = iTFTT ^^w^* {\V") 

2. But when the Anusvdra is followed by a surd mute, it may 
assume either (a) the organic sound, or (b) the ndsikya sound. 

(a) It assumes the oraanic sound if it is placed over a 
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short tetter ; as, j^ dry ginger = gay sunth ; :t^ a dnim = 

>lf J-r danka, 

(6) It takes ^he n&sikya soand, if it is placed over a long 

vowel ; SKHT » thorn = hWta ; vim in = ^'^. This rule does not 

apply to Sanskrit words occurring in Mariithi ; as, ^j/;^ a 

wife = «f| | it< | kinii. 

Note, — In Sanskrit words, the Anusvdra always assumes the sound 
of the nasal corresponding to the class of the mute that follows it ; as 
'9|(T = ar^ anta^ an end ; iQ-fCf = !^ sankha, a shell. In Sanskrit, 
moreover, the Anusvdra might be optionally substitnted, in writing, 
by its corresponding nasal letter, as in the above examples, BtW or ipift 
^l!V or i(r^. In Mardthi this mode of writing should not be followed 
even in regard to Sanskrit words. 

3. When the Anusvdra is followed by tho somi-vocals 

(§ 1, Note 1), it assumes three kinds of sounds, viz. (a) tho 

nasikya^ (6) \h.Q ^provincial, and (c) the classical. 

(a) In all pure Mardthf words, the Anusvdra assumes 
the nasikya sound ; as ^ dew = d&v ; ^^{'^f^li^ to piorco = 
bhSsaknlS ; ^fff a religious mendicant = s&'i. 

It assumes the udsikya sound, also, when it is placed over tho 
final letter of a Marathf word; ^ IcH, a musical note. In 
Sanskrit % would be pronounced as ^p^ kam. 

(b) In all Sanskrit words, the Anusviira assamos oithor the 
provincial^ or the classical sound. 

1. The Anusvara followed by r ra, ^ ia, ^ slui, ^ sa^ and 
9 ha, assumes the provincial sound, i.e, the sound of nv. Thus 

4FOfl^ protection = sanvralcshuna. 
^nn & doubt = sanvkaya. 
^^FT the world = sanvsdra, 
W^ massacre = sanliara, 
(2) Tho Anusvara followed by if 2/^*, ?r l*^, and f r.v/, iakf;ii 
the classical sound; I.e, it doubles the lettcrn if, wf, ami f, 
giving them a slightly nasalised sound (J ''/), 4); — 

H^TT junction = T^^iCr nn'fjyofja. 
ipn connection = *f*^ir ftnlla/jHa. 
99lf coDven^tioD = ^^^ nat^cd^lfu 
3 « 
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Noie, — " Besides the five nasal letters, there are still three nasalised 
letters, the v, ^, and ^, or ^ ^, and ^, y, I, v, which are used to 

represent a final ^ m, if followed hy an initial if y,m l,^ v^ and 

' modified hj the pronunciation of these three semi-vowels.'* — Max^ 
Mutter. 

Note,^ " The only consonants which have no corresponding nasals 
^^ ^''» ft *> ^^^> ^ ^* A^^ f ^*" — Max-Midler. 

The Accent, 

§ 32. In Marathi every word is uttered in an oven tone^ the 
iiutial syllable being alone^ in the effort of utterance, slightly 
raised above the others ; but accent, in the sense of increased 
force, as in English, is foreign to Mardthi) except in the three 
following instances : — 

1. When a letter is followed by a compound letter, it is 
accented ; as q^ ghatt, forcibly ; q^ pakka, complete. 

§ 33. The accent is either weakj or strong. If the compound 
letter is composed of strong letters (§ 16), the accent is 
strong, but if of weak letters, it is weak. 

I. — Stronsf : igrjT ^ sword ; fpsf a word ; «i^ a devotee ; g^ 
salvation. 

II. — Mixed: ch|»m a bracelet; ^^ a beak; ^ the moon; i^nf 
marriage ; ^g^^ dry ; j^^fgf; a book ; ^fi^ a road ; ^% a serpent ; ^^ 
truth ; ^^f wine. 

III. — Weak : sF^f other ; Ht^ & desert ; ^ a ear; ^qbt Kris|^ia ; 
*^(^ theft ; 4t^ price. 

Note. — In English the double letters are pronounced as single letters, 
but not so in Mar^ihf. In English the adjective " better " is pro- 
nounced as *<77r» ^ot *>7$^, and consequently Englishmen are apt to 
pronounce words like ^j^ uddes aim, as udes^ without a strong force, 

2. When a letter has the Anusvara over it, it is usually 
accented ; ^ band, a rebellion. K the Anusvara is nasihya 
(§ 30, 2), it is not accented ; sw^ JcSftd, a thorn ; ^ d&v, dew. 

8. When a letter is followed by a Visarga, it is fully 
accented ; j:^ duhkha, grief. 
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Note, — In versification, the accented letters, though short, are 
reckoned as long, and equal to two mdtrds or momenta. 

Note. — In Latin, Greek, and Sanskrit, '' the ordinary accented sylla- 
ble is described as one uttered in a higher tone than the rest. In each 
one, moreover, is recognised a second accent, a ' circamflex,' which is 
defined as a combination of a higher and a lower tone within the limits 
of the same syllable, a downward leap or shot of the voice. A syllable 
is, according to Sanskrit grammarians, ^r^fi^ (' taken up, varied, elevat. 
ed') or acute aTTf^T (' ^^^ raised, elevated'), or grave, and ^^^ 
(' toned') or circumflex." — Whitney, 

RULES ON SPELLING. 

§ 34. The following rules on spelling apply to Marfithi 
words only. The Sanskrit words occurring in the language 
cannot be reduced to any fixed rules of orthography. 

1. All words ending in f and gr take the long vowels ; irflT * 
fortress ; ifrf a lady ; f^ a sweet cake ; ^ a louse. 

2. When a word ends in the inherent a?, the preceding f 
or ^ is always long ; iffy flour ; vswt wood. But if the f or i: 
has an Anusv^ra over it, the vowels are short ; pirfr tamarind ; 
^ a camel. 

3. The short f or ir in any other position is always short ; 
fllTT sewing; y^RT gratis; ^^PF? chaff; jpir powder. 

4. When a word is inflected, the penultimate, if long f or 
7, is shortened ; inr mith, salt, f^T^T^ mith&s, to salt ; %«: iendur, 
red lead, ij|Tra sendurds, to red lead. In a word of three or 
more syllables, the penultimate f or 7, may be, in inflection, 
either shortened, or changed toar; as ^r^ a rat, Tl^tP^ or 
^^< l ^ by a rat; ^^Jlf an inkstand, ^T^fH^ or ffifHi' of an ink- 
stand. 

Note. — ^The penultimate f or ^ of Sanskrit words, if long, may or 
may not be shortened in inflection ; ;f^ virtue, ^ or ^pf^ to virtue. 

5. None bnt Sanskrit words may end in a short f or 7 ; 
i^ intelligence ; iff} the sun. 
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G. In inflection, the termination affixed, if beginning with a 
vowel, displaces the final vowel of the word to which it is 
joined > as qt" a house + f = ^(i in a house ; «k?c do thou + 
fT = «lfO*T I shall do ; ?ir^ a carriage + ft^T = TT^teF to a 
carriage. But if the root is a monosyllable, both the vowel of 
the termination and of the root retain their places; % take thou 
+ fw = ^i^ he will take, arr ^^ combination with the j* or q- of 
the root is changed to iff, and ait is changed to ^ ; % + ^rr = 
7^( take ye ; «ft + srr = c^n* drink ye; % take thou + w = ^^ 
may he take ; cff + 3^ = fffjr may he drink. ^ before sir 
is also changed to ^r> 3TT go thou + an = 5TT#r ^^y ^^ go- 

7. When postpositions are affixed, the final sr of the root 
is always displaced ; q^*ift house + Wrf in = ^^ in a house. 
If the final vowel is any other than a^i it usually retains its 
place ; J[tft a carriage + a^ in = TTT^Nf in a carriage. 

8. All neuter words, not ending in sTt take an Antigvara 
over the final letter, ^^^ a pearl ; ^oh^' a child. 

9. Finally f is preferable to ift; irri a lady, not ^fpftt but the 
abbreviated form in ^, as ^tRT, is correct. 



CHAPTER IV. 
Etymology- 

GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON THE CLASSIFICATION 

AND INFLECTION OF WORDS. 

§ 35— § 47. 

§ 35. Etymology treats of the Classification (iTrft") , hvflection 
(jT^^Rl), and Derivation (sg^q-frf) of words, 

§ 36. Words are divided into three principal classes, vi«. 
Nouns (^f). Verbs (ftf^rm), and Particles (ar^^Ri). 

§ 37. Under nouns or names are comprehended Sub' 
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stantives, or names of things (mn) ; Adject ivea, or namos of 
qaalitics (^^^<^) ; and Pronouns, or substitutes for nouns 

§ 38. Under Verbs are included such words as directly or 
indirectly affirm an action of a noun ; those which affirm action 
directly are strictly verbs, and those which predicate action 
indirectly, are called participles (^^l^^flf^), or words derived 
from verbs. 

§ 89. Under Particles are included Adverbs ( f)nrAiN^)i or 
words describing actions ; Postpositions ('^t^^'^ifnft) , or words 
connecting words; Conjunctions (T ^n ; f^4t )> or words connect- 
ing clauses; and Interjections (4j(K^I'<l«K)> or words denoting 
a sudden emotion. 

Note. — Adverbs '* are claimed by some to be properly ca»e forms o ' 
pronounSy" originally denoting place and direction, and latterly con- 
verted into words of time. 

Postpositions are of more recent origin, '' created a separate part of 
speech by the swinging away of certain adverbs from apprehended 
relation to the verb, and their connection in idea with the noun-caves 
which their addition to the verb had caused to be construed with it." 

" Conjunctions . . . are of secondary origin, being amone the most 
characteristic products of the historical development of speech. To Im; 
able tu part clauses together into periods, with due determination of 
their relation to one another, ia a step beyond the power to put words 
alike determinately together into clauses/'— ^Ai^/i^y. 

§ 40. Words of the first two classes, viz. the Nouns and 
Verbs, are inflected, i.e. modified in their terminating XaiUsm 
to express their relation to other words in the sentence ; those 
of the last class, viz. the Particles, are uninflected* 

Note. — Adverbs and postpositions, ending in 9VT> *^^ infiitdftX 
(M7) ; ^ ^n nhpirw ftrn^. He walked round the house ; >ft mr 
f| f ^ | -m i l i i^c it rft ^fW^ Hfn^f ^he danced well round the tree. In 
both oi the above sentences the postpositirm sJt^^Hf around, b 
changed to agree with the agents 9ff be and iff shf;, while in the last, the 
adverb ^qfi|^ is modified to agree with the agent if^ she. 

§ 41 . The inflection ofa noon, called the t'/Ln^.^f^tuliruj, \ tulicHUsn 
its case {^[WKh number (t^), and gend//r (f%9r)« The mtUsC' 
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tion of a verb, denominated the personal-ending, denotes its 
gender, number^ persoyi {^^)9 tense (sKTo^)) and mood (^kT)- 
The distinctions of gender and number are common to both 
classes of words. 

Note* — '' The characteristic of the noon is the case-ending, as that 
of the Terh is the personal-ending ; case and number are to the noun 
what person and number are to the verb, fitting it to enter into definite 
relation with anything^ &c." — Whitney. 

§ 42. I. — Gender is a diflference in words, or their inflections, 
indicating the distinction of sex fk^i, whether really existing 
or imagined to exist in objects ; ^^ a man, ^f a woman ; %3t 
a horse, %;^ a mare ; |^ a lamp, m. ; ppf a wall, /. 

§ 43. II. — Number is a diffbrence in the inflection of words, 
denoting whether the object is one, or many; ^sfp^ a child, 
li^ children ; ^tHT^ a woman, ^(^^ women. 

§ 44. There are three genders in Marfithf, viz. the Masculine 
%fk^9 the Feminine ^fyil, ^^nd the Neuter H^^^fy^. 

§ 46. The Masculine gender denotes objects of the male 
kind ; the Feminine, objects of the female kind ; and the Neuter, 
objects which are neither male nor female. Thus, masculine 
^n* a father, feminine s^ a mother, neuter cnr a house. 

Note. — It is but natural that hying beings should be considered as 
male or female, but in Mardthf, as in Sanskrit and all its offshoots, 
this distinction of sex belongs even to inanimate objects. Originally 
in Sanskrit, however, all lifeless objects were arranged under a separate 
class, called ^^ kHb, i,e, eunuch, but, gradually, the old limits were 
disregarded. For " language imparts life to what is inanimate, and, on 
the other hand, impairs the personality of what is by nature animate*" 
— Bopp. 

Note, — '' Great classes of names are masculine or feminine partly 
by poetical analogy, by an imaginary estimate of their distinctive 
qualities, as like those of the one or the other sex in the higher animals, 
especially man ; partly by grammatical analoo^, by resemblance in 
formation to words of gender already established.'* — Whitney. 

Note. — In English the natural distinction of genders is maintained, 
all inanimate objects being considered as neuter, t.^ . of neither sex* 

§ 46. There are two numbers in Marathi, the Singular 
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(ipi?«R^) and the Plural (WST^)- The Singular number 
denotes one object^ and the Plural, more than one. 

Note, — In some languages, such as Sanskrit, Greek, Hebrew, Arabic, 
&c., there are three numbers, the singular, dual (f|[^r!rr)>) &nd plural ; 
as jjq: Rdma, ^^ two Ramas, and ^fiff: Bimas. 

§ 47. The following terminations are usually employed to 
modify nouns^ verbs^ and even some particles^ to indicate their 
gender and number; and they have been denominated in this 
book the Principal Gender Terminations : — 

Singular. Plural. 

M. F. N. M. F. N. 

Examples. 

Masculine* 

Pron, Noun. Adj. Verb. 
Singular ^ { tlf^ ^f^ siHfSCT f^TT My horse was black. 
Plural If \h^ qj% ^il% ff# My horses were black. 

Feminine. 

Singular^ (Hfftt ^fif ^FTTofl' fMt My mare was black. 
Plural ^ \^tpn CT^SUr <»la>^l ?t^^ My mares were black. 

Neuter. 

Singular^ Cmd^ ^ ififf ^ji My tank was large. 

Plural f \in^ TOt ^r#r fWf My tanks were large. 

Note. — ^These terminations are deriyed from Sanskrit. The 
masculine singular a?r which, along with the feminine f, is common to 
most of the Indian Sanskritic vernaculars, is deriyed from the Sanskrit 
visarga ( : ) changed to b^ in Prakrit ; thus, Sk. vildcK : a horse, Prdk. 
%$r» M. %:ST* In Gujarati, the Prdkrit ^ is often retained, but 
in Madkthi it occurs only in one or two pronominal forms ; Sk. i^; 
who, Prak. ^, M. ^. The feminine ^ is generally employed even 
in Sanskrit " as a characteristic addition in the formation of the feminine 
bases ; the feminine base m^ great, springs from ^^f^, This holds 
good in Zend." — Bopp. The neuter q- is the modification of the 
Sanskrit anusvdr : Sk. bNt ^^n egg, M. ^ ; Sk. ^ it, Prdk. ^, M. $ : 
In Gujarati it is changed to ^, and occasionally as well in Mardthf. 
When the Mardthi neuter forms indicate '* a yonng one," they assume 
^, otherwise only if ; n<|>v a kid, ^Ni^T & child, ^ a tank. Some 
Mariihi forms drop the PhLkrit anusTar ; 8k. i^f a house, Prdk. 
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M. ^. The anusvar is an appropriate expression of the neuter 
gender, " as it is less personal, less animated, and hence appropriated 
to the accusative as well as the nominative in the neuter." — Bopp, 

The Mardthi plural terminations could be easily traced to 
their Sanskrit originals in the following forms :^ — 

Plu. if. Sk. ^ all, Prdk. ^i«t, M. ^. (^1% horses). 

F. Sk. ^: all, Prdk. ^fs^r^or ^ofr, M. ^ (ttr^iir)- 
N. Sk. ^ntl% all, Prdk. 5EI«^rPr or ^ys?^, M. f (^rH). 

Note. — The feminine plural ^TT is changed to i(r or ^ when the 
singular ends in f or 17, in harmony with the Sanskrit rules of the 
Permutation of Letters ; ^ff a river + a^ = ;f^ risers ; sra a leech 

+ STT = ^Too'Tr leeches. In Hindi the presence off always changes the 
BTT or 3ff to ^ or ^ ; ifftft a gardener + ^Hk = HV^ll^^J gardeners ; 
v^ intellect + arf = df^i(i intellects. 






CHAPTER V. 
The Substantive (^. 

DIVISION OF SUBSTANTIVES. 

§ 48— § 63 

§ 48. A substantive is the name of a being or thing, whether 
material or immaterial, or the name of its attribute, viewed as a 
distinct object; q;c a house, }i(^ God, i^T mind, ^^^j ^ ^^^m wisdom. 

§ 49. The substantives are proper (ft^), common (^VPTFH)^ 
and abstract («fpps[nn!r). 

§ 60. The proper noun is a name pertaining to a particular 
object ; as ^HT R^md, yj Pu^a. 

§ 61. The common noun is a name common to every one of 
a class of objects ; irr^JT a man, irf^ a village, ^k^^ a book. 

§ 62. The abstract noun is the name of a quality, con- 
sidered as a distinct entity ; SHBRTT humility, ^T^t^T^ goodness. 

Note. — A common noun has sometimes the force of a proper noun 
and vice verm; n^if^ »<HfliHI*i l a*^5rft^ SFRI? Have you seen 
the proclamation of the Queen ? In this sentence n^ denotes the 
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Queen Victoria ; ffif %^s^ rm ^RfT, ^^RTWT fl?W ^ He was quite 
a R^a ; he never swerved from his promise. 

§ 63. A substantive is inflected to indicate its gender^ 
number^ and case (^iR^ )• 

THE GENDER OF SUBSTANTIVES. 
§ 64. The gender of Mar^thi nouns can be determined 
neither by their form nor signification, and it is, consequently, 
impossible to give any precise rules on the subject. The 
following observations may, however, prove of some utility to 
the Mardthi student. 

• 

§ 66. Bules for determining the Oender of Substantives 

by their Forms. 

1. The Marath{ nouns ending in ^ are of all the throe 
genders. 

2. The pure Mardthi substantives in ifT are always mascu* 
line, but Sanskrit nouns ending in a^T &re either masculine or 
feminine ; M. a^f^ a mango, m. ; M. ^\^ a thread, m. ; Sk. ^TtCT 
a tale, /. ; Sk. aiRirr spirit, m. 

Note. — The following Sanskrit feminine words ending in ifr Are of 
common use in the language. 

SfT^ an order; ^i^AtaXe; ^ft^tLtm\;f^w[twnence;%f(fsKI twenty' 
four minutes ; ^W * shade ; f^ worship ; ^i^ agony ; ^nTT * star, m.,/, ; 
q^ the subject of a king ; m^f a language ; eqtff pain ; ffff state ; 
;qprf a pilgrimage ; f^^ instructor ; ^^ authority ; f%fr & reproach ; 
fffqlf news ; ^iff an assembly ; ^;^^ a suggestion ; fmr murder. 

Note. — Marathi derivatives from Saoskfit words in nff sometimes 
retain the classical «ir ; as M. Tprn* ^^' ^HH pilgrimage. 

iVb^«.— -The names of women and rivers usually end in nff :— 
Names of women : ^^r ^IHI^, ^Wff , %ff f CfT; ^HF- 
Names of rivers : ^fp^f, ififTt HA^f ^^Hft ^^J^- 

OAff.— The names of womeo are coorteouily written with the final nf, 
and familiarly or oontemptuoiulj with f; as inpff atid ipfiff ; rm ami r4t' 
The vulgar change even the radical i to tiff Uf fare the wrml a respectful 
form; thus, ^l4i<fl4l| » changed to ^li^Vif || ; Hl^itMll to S||^f|f||. 
The lawgiver Mann thus obferves an the dignity r/f the open vowel «|f , 
and its fitness, in coosequ^iioe, to make op feminine names, ** The names r/f 
women should be agreeable, soft, eiear, eapti rating the faocf, ani^idous, 
fudimg ni loof a pwig/l y , resemUiog wor«bdrU»edi(ki<».^'^JIaii« L, 30. 

4ai 
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Note, — **The feminine in Sanskrit, both in the base and the 

terminations, loves a luxurious fulness of form ; and when it is 
distinguished from the other genders, in the base or the terminatioiiv 
it marks the distinction by broader and more sonant voweb." — Bopp. 

Obs* — It is vulgar to address females above the rank of a menial 
without the honorific word ^ff a lady, attached to the radical form, as 
<MHW l | , rwwrt, ^H^^l l i » and foreigners should take special note 
or this. The modified form in f instead of 9^, should never be 
attempted to be used by foreigners, and they would be always on the 
safer side by habitually employing the full form in ^. 

Note. — ^The following Hindustani feminine words ending in sff are 
of common use in Marlthi : — f^ vexation ; qT^ c&re ; fpff fuU per- 
mission ; QipTf a collected sum ; qjiff a stable ; ^[^ leave ; ^f^fT punish- 
ment ; 9|fin a place, m., /. ; inTT flavour, taste ; ^fff cream ; fin^nr 
charge, trust, m.,/. ; ^^ a kind or sort ; ^t^stff rumour,/., m. ; ^^ 
circumcision ; mn jesting ; i{^ Indian com, m.,/. ; ^^f air ; t|^ medi- 
cine f Hjt^ T raisins. 

3. Mar^thi nouns in f are usually feminine, as «f|^ a 
carriage. The following words are exceptions : — 

(a) q^ a bird, m. ; irft a jewel ; ^^ an elephant, m. ; ^Jjoff 
butter, n. ; qpft water, n. 

(6) All words denoting profession, character, office, Ac, 
are masculine ; as ^f^ a washerman ; i([^ a gardener; ^|?r^ a 
gaide; m^CH\tt a manager ; qrft a sinner, &c. 

(c) All words ending in \, haying an anusv&r on them, are 
neuter ; ^f^ a pearl. (See para. 8.) 

4. The nouns ending in short f and t are pure Sanskrit 
words, and belong to all the three genders ; cin^ a poet, m. ; 
ij^ intelligence, /. ; srf^ bone, n.; hTJ the sun, m. ; ^ acow,yi 

5. The nouns in ^, which are very few, belong to all the 
three genders. 

6. The nouns in q* and ^ are feminine, but those in the 
nasalised q*, are neuter. The feminine nouns in 7 and qr are 
but two or three, and are usually written with i| or f ; as ^j^ a 
tripod, being written as firmer f^; ^ a habit, as fm or ^. 

7. There are some seven or eight words in the language 
which end in Ht and ^, and which, except wms^ a woman, /.^ 
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are mascnline ; as cVTf^ covetoasness, m. ; ^ a mark on a die, 
m. The final ^ is often changed to snr or srr^ as ^, or qir or 
qr^. The word litfi' bees' nest^ is'either mascnline or neuter. 

Note. — ^The solitary feminine word in a^, is thus formed ; Sk. m^ a 
mother, Prak. i^rf or ^^, M. ^(^ or ^m ; and the ^f^ with the dimi- 
nutiye suffix ar or ^ makes imi^> or ^ri|^ a Uttle mother or a wife. 

Similar forms exist in Gujarati ; irnr^. 

Note, — " Few monosyllabic primary forms end in Sanskrit in the 
diphthongs, not any at all in i^ ; in dh only \ m., ^ being cfianged in 
many languages to ^." *' Pnmary terms in s^ are rare in Sanskrit ; 
the only ones known to me are ^ heaven, and iff cow." " I know 
only two words in Sanskrit which end in ^^ ^ a slap, and «^ moon/' 
— Bopp. 

8. The Mar^thi nouns ending in the anusy&r are all 
neuter ; ifRJt & pearl, ^jc a red powder^ ^i* a vessel. 

Note, — "The euphonic n is most frequently employed by the neuter 
gender, less so by the masculine, and most rarely by the feminine/' in 
the Sanskrit language. — Bopp, 

9. A compound noun takes the gender of its last member; 
Hljflm^ r vegetables^ m. sing,, s n <=li ' ^f>A nose and eyes^ m. plu. 

§ 66. Rules for determining the Gender of Substantives by 

their Signification. 

1. Names of living beings are according to their sex either 
mascnline or feminine; g0^f a boy m,, ig^nfr ^ g^^f 

Note. — Some nouns expressing a person may denote either a male 
or a female ; as Hf^ a person. When these nouns are used without 
any reference to the sex of the individual named, they are considered 
to be in the neuter gender ; ^ TTT S^HSKP^? Is it a Kunbi boy ? ^ 
^ i^Nr^ tt? Whose child is thatr % iq^ Hl^> ^^ ^ i^ot a human 
being. 

Note. — Many names of animals have a standing form common to 
animals of both sexes ; these are what are called class names. Thus 
^fF^ is a male jackal, or a jackal generally, male or female. The 
following are the principal standing-forms : STT^^ a bear, /. ; ^ a 
camel, m. ; ja|5^ a pig, n., a hog, m. ; g^fT * ^9^* ***• * 'THfT » cat, /. ; 
qitir^ a hen, / ; ^^ a she-buffalo, /. ; ?!T^[err a pigeon, n. ; |f^ a sheep, 

».; im a cow,/. ; ttafl'i V^ * she-goat,/.; ^tn a horse, m.; ^^T 
a deer, it. 
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2. The names of large and powerful inanimate objects are 
often masculine ; ihrr & mountain, ^(^ the sea, q^ the sun. 

Note. — Some names of inanimate objects are of more than one 
gender ; ura a star, /., m. ; iif n., m. ; ^^ n., /. ; f^ror /•> n. The 

masculine gender is preferred in the Dakhan : in the Konkan, f(pc[ a 
star, is always feminine, and m* a cloud, neuter. 

§ 67. Imperfect as these rules are, they will be found useful 
by the intelligent student of Mardthi. He will, however, be 
greatly helped in determining the gender of the nouns in the 
reading lesson by the inflections of the adjectives, pronouns, 
verbs and adverbs which may relate to them. Thus in the 
sentence ^ Hfi j^^^ ilHH ^P^ ^!r^l^> B^ma read this large 
book well, the neuter gender of the noun mr^ is indicated by 
the demonstrative pronoun f this, the adjective ^ large, the 
adverb "^pi^ well, and the verb ^^f^ read. 

Rules for deriving Feminine and Neuter Forms from 

Masculine Nouns, 

§ 68. Substantives, denoting males, havo sometimes corres- 
ponding feminine and neater forms, and these feminine and 
neuter forms are of two kinds — 

(1) Some are derived from the root by means oi suffixes , 
and (2) some are distinct original words : — 

1. Derivatives : ^tt a ram ; ^H a ewe ; sn^ a grandfather ; 
in^ft a grandmother. 

2. Distinct words: ^ a he-camel ; WW a she-camel; ^^^ 
a man ; ^ or ^rr^ a woman. 

§ 69. I. — Derivative Forms* 

1* When a Marfithi word ending in ^ indicates a living 
being, whether rational or irrational, it is usually in the mas- 
culine gender (see § 55, 2,) and assumes | and qr to make 
up its feminine and neuti)r forms. The neuter form, however. 
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is not 80 commonly derived as the feminine^ particularly iu 
reference to noons denoting human beings. Thus : 



Jfcuculine, 
Sfnn a grandfather 
mST^ ft paternal uncle 
HTHT ft maternal uncle 
^r^ an elderly man 
g^vfr a boy 

ym ft dog 
ifi^Ffr ft fox 

4^ a horse 
^r^isn ft he-goat 
i|^ a ram 
BTT^ ft he-wolf 



Feminine. Neuter. 
HHA' a grandmother 
mf^ a paternal aunt 
irnft a maternal aunt 
^irflr an elderly woman 

gWift a girl gwlj 

5f* ft bitoh ^ 

^(F^ a vixen i^r^ 

^[^ a mare ij)^ 

f^ ashe-goat w^ 

ihft a ewe 1ii( 

BFfft a she-wolf vrfwlt* 



A^o/tf. — ^pf[ssf ft maternal uncle, makes ifPfCS^ (Sk. HigmPl) a 
maternal aunt, not ifT^Rflr* 

Note.'^Worda denoting professions, characters, &c. substitute 

rr for f ; hence, Hif^l & Mardthd, ifn^W ^ Mardth£ woman. (See 
61, 1.) 

§ 60. Some nouns assume two neuter inflections^ viz. i^ and 
^ ; as iran ft he-goat, f^ a she-goat, and wmig: ft kid, or tif^. 
Of these two neuter forms the one in :9% denotes " a young 
animal,'' and that in qr, '' the species generally without 
reference to the sex/' or '' an individual in contempt." Thus 
WW^WradTT Bring that kid; f «^ilh^r%? Whose goat is that? 
The form in ^ may have a synonymous word, not cognate 
with it; as m^ orq^a kid; #ni: or #frtr a lamb. But 
sometimes the derivative form may be wanting; as QflTft horso, 
f«M a mare, and flGR%: a foal, not ^JrT* 

iVb^tf.— The word ^, dcnoCiiig a son or daughter, has s neuter form 
b i;:, as ft^ir^ a diikl. 

iVo^.— When nouns take only the wroter ^, and n<^ if as well, th« 
neater form in ^ may not imply ** a young aniinal,^ but an iodiiridiial in 
coniemj^ ; smi^ a eow, in endeamimt or dt^yuagtrnt^ ; fn^ * 
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§ 61. Nouns ending in any other vowel than i|f ^ and imply- 
ing living beings, rational as well as irrational, make up their 
feminine forms by affixing either | or for* Some of these may 
assume the neuter ^ to form neuter diminutives. Thus, ^m a 
tiger, ^n^K ft tigress; ^Rife: a tiger in contempt. The termina- 
tions f and f^ are affixed according to the following rules : — 

1. Masculine nouns indicating persons are modified only 
if they express surnames, characters, castes, professions, &c. ; 
and, then, they assume |^ alone. Thus^ surnames : inTT Powar^ 
w., tnrfK/.; I^ff^ Khisti, m., ftF^frr/.; rn^ B4nad&, m., 
Xf^rfH /•; i^PraH^Fr Chiplonkar, m., f^rT9lr>rar^ /. Castes, 
professions : ^HK a goldsmith, ^t^rtH /• ; ^fH" » Brahman 
priest, H?fK/. ; ^PCTSf a Marithd, ^uit^ f. ; qr^ a Parbhd» 
«R*fK /. ; ^Srit a washerman, ^r#K /• Characters : qpft a sin- 
ner, lyrfK /. ; *rft a leper, ifir^A^ /. 

iVb^tf.— Surnames, words denoting castes, &c., may end in ^ and yet 
take the feminine suffix f^; as «f)n Crora, «ff^; SfiTnir ^ Kanaieae 

Note. —The words ^ a god, frr^TT ft Brahman, qrH a slave, ^jf^ a 
^udra, which are pure Sanskrit words, assume only f- ; as ^ a god- 
dess, 9nil^ a Brahman woman, ffr# a female slave> ^jfi a Sddrf. 
jp^igSt a cowherd, makes ^nvosor a cowherdess. 

Note. — Some Persian words derived from Urdu, such as ift^f^ a 
Mogid,% OTr a sweeper, take «rrtt for fT ; m jfrtcT, HtnOTft/ / ^TWT. 

2. Masculine nouns indicating irrational animals^ assume 
either ^ or for to make up the feminine forms. These termi* 
nations are affixed in the following manner : — 

(a) Mar^thi words, composed only of two syllables, assume 
fnf ; thus, t^ a camel, #?fhr /. ; ^R a tiger, ifrtH/. ; ftif a lion, 
RrfH/. (in poetry, firtt) ; f^ an elephant, w^f 

{h) Pure Sanskrit words of two syllables, not quite natural- 
ised in the language, assume f ; thus ^ a deer, fiff /.; ^ a 
swan, ^ /. 
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(e) Mar&th( polysyllabic words assume f ; thns jif)fr a 
mouse, *rtV /•; nhftr a dog-louse, ifhrfY/; «TTW an ass, irnNt 
/.; IfTT a bug, 'iw^f-; ^l^ a parrot, ^prtt /; t«r a frog, 
%¥* /•; «Trairr a monkey,in?Flft /.; ^Nr an ell, mw^ f^s w^ a 
deer, ^rtt /. 

§ 62. The names of inanimate objects are sometimes modi* 
fied in Mar^thf by the gender terminationsi iff ^-j t/i and if 
n., to express the following senses : — 

1. The sense of hvgenesa or clumsiness is indicated by the 
masculine termination a^ ; thus, the radical form ^TPisr bread, 
by the addition of in'^ becomes «(r«liTrj signifying a huge loaf 
of bread ; from ^fipifr a pair of scissors, ^fiRin a huge pair of 
scissors ; 9inT a cart, from vrriV a carriage. 

2. The sense of softness or delicacy is expressed by the 
feminine f; m^fl& a loaf of bread, but yrninTa huge loaf of 
bread; qhsT a large cake, <f^ a cake. When there are two 
feminine forms, one in ar and the other in f , that in |> is softer 
than that in ^; as f^ HPirft <!inft i^ softer than w^fif jfnw 
Qin{t he ate bread. The vigorous inhabitants of the JDakhan 
use the form in it, but the soft Eonkanis, that in f . 



Note.-^X being a light and feeble rowel, naturally indicates the 
feminine gender, if andafr ^^^ grander than the correflponding quantity 
^tht Yowel f • '* In Latin, alaq, t may be considered as lighter than 

8. The sense of indifference or contempt is denoted by the 
neuter inflection ^ ; i|nl' from ifr^t a carriage, denotes a carriage 
in contempt. Thus, ^i|r^ ^Finf)'? whose carriage is this? 
f ^rk 4H!^' whose miserable apology for a carriage is this ? 
fr m^ ^iNnir f whose cart or waggon is this 7 

Note. — Sometimes ^ b used to make up the neuter terminatioD of 

contempt; ifsiirir ftcf' (fiT + ir) vFsn^ wrrar •ininr mw> 

though he wean the (sacred) cord (rerilinglj), he acts like a 6ddra. 



Noie. — The neuter inflection f* and its masculine and feminine (ormM 
U and ^, aie affiled to nouas denoting persons, as well as things, iQ 
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§ 61. Noans ending in any other vowel than i|f^ and imply- 
ing living beings, rational as well as irrational, make ap their 
feminine forms by affixing either | or for* Some of these may 
assnme the neater 15: to form neater diminatives. Thos, ^m a 
tiger^ ^n^K & tigress ; ^r^ a tiger in contempt. The termina- 
tions f and f^ are affixed according to the following rales : — 

1. Mascaline noans indicating persons are modified only 
if they express surnames, characters, castes, professions, &c. ; 
and) then, they assnme |^ alone. Thus^ surnames : inTT Powar, 
fit; T^rtK /•; l^ff^ Khisti, m.9 ftF^frr/.; HTOT E4nadfi, m., 
Xf^rfH /•; i^PraH^Fr Chiplonkar, m., f^TTarprar^ /. Castes, 
professions : ^(TR a goldsmith, <||HlO^ /• ; *fT a Brahman 
priest, H?fK/. ; »m3r a Marithd, qn^ /• ; ^[t% a Parbhd» 
iR^fK /• ; ^^nft a washerman, ^r#K /• Characters : qpf)' a sin- 
ner, lyrfK /. ; *rft a leper, ifertK/. 

iVb^tf.— Surnames, words denoting castes, &c., may end in sfT >^d yet 
take the feminine suffix f^ ; as «f)n Crora, vff^ ; SfiTHn' a Kanaieae 
num^aRTTfK- 

Note.^The words ^ a god, ffr^TT ^ Brahman, ^[f^ a slave, ^[(ig a 
^ddra, which are pure Sanskrit words, assume only f ; as ^ a god- 
dess, 9nil^ a Brahman woman, 1^^ a female slave, ^jfi a Sodri. 
jp^igSt a cowherd, makes ^nvosor a cowherdess. 

Note. — Some Persian words derived from Urdu, such as ift^f^ a 
Mogul,% CTr a sweeper, take «rrtt for H 5 m 'frtcT, HtnOTft/ / <IWC» 

2. Mascaline noans indicating irrational animals^ assnme 
either ^ or for to make ap the feminine forms. These termi- 
nations are affixed in the following manner : — 

(a) Mar^thi words, composed only of two syllables, assnme 
fnf ; thus, T? a camel, ##t/. ; ^R a tiger, ifrtH/. ; ftif a lion, 
RrfH/. (in poetry, firtt) ; W^ an elephant, frfrr/- 

{b) Pare Sanskrit words of two syllables, not quite natural- 
ised in the language, assume i; thus ^n a deer, fiff /.; ith a 
swan, ^# /. 
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(c) Mar&th( polysyllabic words assume f ; thus iiflfc » 
mouse, *rtV /•; nhftr a dog-louse, ifhrfY/; «TTW an ass, im4t 
/.; IfTT a bug, l^rflr/.; ^f^ a parrot, ^prtt /; t«r a frog, 
%T* /.; 'irairr a monkey,ifpinft /.; ^hfT an ell, ^im^ /.; f?c^ a 
deer, ^rtt /• 

§ 62. The names of inanimate objects are sometimes modi- 
fied in Mar&thi by the gender terminations) vif m., |/., and if 
n., to express the following senses : — 

1. The sense of hvgenesa or clumsiness is indicated by the 
masculine termination arr > thus, the radical form ^TPisr bread, 
by the addition of 9^, becomes «(r«liTrj signifying a huge loaf 
of bread ; from ^Kput a pair of scissors, ^fiRin a huge pair of 
scissors ; if^Wf a cart, from vrriV a carriage. 

2. The sense of softness or delicacy is expressed by the 
feminine f; HH^n a loaf of bread, but Hmrt^ huge loaf of 
bread; ^hsT a large cake, <f^ a cake. When there are two 
feminine forms, one in ar and the other in f, that in ^ is softer 
than that in «t; as f^ HPirft <!inft is softer than ^nfif ^rrn^ 
Qinft he ate bread. The vigorous inhabitants of the Dakhan 
use the form in ^, but the soft Konkanis, that in f . 



Note.-^f being a light and feeble rowel, naturally indicates the 
feminine gender. ^ and ^ are grander than the corresponding quantity 
of the TOwel f. " In Latin, also, t may be considered as lighter than 

3. The sense of indifference or contempt is denoted by the 
neuter inflection ^ ; i|nl' from 9ir^ a carriage, denotes a carriage 
in contempt. Thus, ^ifr^ ^Finf)'? whose carriage is this? 
f ^d ^ST'iA f whose miserable apology for a carriage is this ? 
Cr inrr ^fiHnrr ? whose cart or waggon is this 7 

Note. — Sometimes $ is used to make up the neuter termination of 

contempt; ifssi^ fftf" (ffc + i) wiBsr^ Hii^i arnnr ijtsra'y 

though he wears the (sacred) cord (revilingly), he acts like a Sildra. 

Note, — ^The neuter inflection ^ and its masculine and feminine forms 
qir and qft> are affixed to nouns denoting persons, as well as things, to 
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produce forma of contempt ; iff <tti ' <:( | i^| ^?^jU^ a^Hr? ^^J *"» thia 
miserable fellow of a coppersmith come? ^ f H«*>K>ft SHtft ^^^^ 
miserable beggar woman has come ; 3^% ftyii^ ^ilSf Wn ^PP(t^ o^ 
what profit are such beggarly pranks ? 

The ^ may also be employed by way of endearment ; it^ WTimV 
Wm <ltO<^> V^^^ fellow, what could he do ? 

When the word is dissyllabic, it assumes ^^^ instead of simple ^ ; 
^T? a Brahman priest, HjT^ f' 

:^ may be substituted by ^, ^, ^ &c. ; rd^ a villagei i|f^ & small 
village. 

Note, — The forms of the word fft are peculiar ; ^ a rope, m. / 
^f^ a thread, m.; f^ a string, /.; ^\ - ^ a string in contempt, n. 

Note, — " The neuter prefers the greatest conciseness, and distin- 
guishes itself from the masculine, not in the base only, but in the 
nominative and its perfect counterpart, the accusative ; in the vocative, 
also, where this is the same as the nominative." The distinguishing 
sign of the neuter, which is the anusvar, is, as has been remarked 
above, the least personal and animated of all the grammatical sounds, 
and therefore fitted to express the sense of contempt. — Bopp. 

IL — Distinct Feminine Words : — 
§ 63. The following words do not derive the feminine forma 
from the root, but assume distinct words. Thus, 



^ a he-camel 




^fnr a she-camel 


^iTolf^? a male antelope 


^ipiff a female antelope 


^ a brother-in- 


law 


srnr a sister-in-law 


TTfTT A husband 




^[^^ a wife 


ft?fr a father 




ifPir a mother 


<ni[^ a man 




w, Hl^chl «• woman 


iirr a father 




srrf a mother 


^ an ox 




irnr a cow 


^r^FT a he-goat 




%8^ a she-goat 


^r^r a he-cat 




irnrr a she-cat 


HHR" a brother 




irrfK a sister 


^ a peacock 




Bi>^i a pea-hen 


nsTT a king 




n^ a queen 


r?T a he-buffalo 




llr^ a she-buffalo 


^nciH' a male devotee 


grofl" a female devotee 


^rr^fn a father-in 


-law 


^fF^ a mother-in-law 
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CHAPTER VL 
Kumbers of Substantives. 

§ 64 — § 65, 

§ 64. In Mar£th( the plural of nouns is formed in the fol- 
lowing way : — 

Mascnline Nouns. 

1, All Masculine nouns, except those ending in STTt remain 
unchanged in the plural ; the nouns ending in arr change their 
final vowel to q*. 

XI) Sing, and Plvral intf a father, or fathers. 

9, ,, m;^ a gardener, or gardeners. 

,, ,, ^(T a cake, or cakes* 

„ fj c^Tff covetousness. 

,, „ (fr A mark, or marks on a die. 

<2) Sing. Biiir & mango; Pla, aif% mangoes. 

m 

Feminine Nouns. 

2. All Fetninine nouns, except the nouns ending in «r, which 
1)elong to the first declension (§ 95), assume a^T in the plural; 
the noims in «f of the first declension assume f . 

<1) Singular. Plural. 

^!Z a way ^f?r ways 

^m a tale ^fm tales 

9|nft a carriage irmr carriages 

4i a seed Air (or mr in the 

Dakhan) seedi 

^ a louse zm (or ff in the 



Dakhan) 



6 « 
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Singular. Plural. 

9r7 a leech ?To&7f leeches 

^ (h^I) a habiii ^^TT habits 

ra""^ (ftr^) a tripod flr^r^ tripods 

iTR^f a wife iTT^Rn" wives 

Note. — Some words of foreign origin ending in 17 may not assume 
srr in the plural ; as ijT^ ( ^^^s. ) a side, pfu. irf^sides. In the Kon* 
kan they are sdmetimei iaflected, as iff jr, q y 4< tT. 

Note, — The plural inflactioii 3^,% in union with the final f* and ^^ 
is changed to sff and ^j respectively. 

Nate. — ^ a needle makes g^f in the plural, as its genuine form is 
OT(Sk.^^f). 

(2) Sing. |^ a wall, plu. p^ walls. 

Neuter Nouns. 

3. All Neuter Douns, except those ending in ijr, assume q 
in the plural : the nouns ending in f^ assume ^ in the plural. 

(1) Singular. Plural. 

qr a house qf houses 

^tcff ^ pearl ^fi^ pearls 

§7^ a child HcffTC children 

m^ a ship fipf ships 

^^ a lime f^ limes 

Note. — Nouns ending in f and g^ change the ff to ^ and ^ respec- 
tively. The neuter diminutives, (§ 100, Note 3,) which end in T, ^, 4 

&c. ; and others specified in § 100, Note 2, retain however the plural qr, 
as r^^ a child, ^sjpf children ; sr^ a kid, sr^^ kids ; f^^ a cub, 
1^ cubs ; f^ a lime, f%^ limes. ^ 

(2) Singular ff^ a tank. Plural rTOT tanks. 

Masculine, Feminin(^ and Neuter Nouns ending in f and T. 

4. The nouns terminating in the short f and j are pure 
Sanskrit words, and they do not change in the plural. Thus, 
Masculine, ^"^ a poet or poets; Feminine, it/tT intelligence 
or intelligences ; s^g an atom or atoms ; 1^ a cow or cows ; 
Neuter, a^ftil a bone or bones. 
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A Table of the Plural Inflections. 



Masculine. 


Feminine. 


Neuter. 


No change (or q-) 

• 


W (or f ) 


T (or ?) 



Note. — (fl) Names of materials and abstract nouns are usually 
used in the singular number, as fgif copper ; ^!^ sugar ; ^fiJc^^^V 
goodness. The names of materials are employed in the plural when 

varieties are indicated ; iffsr rotf rcy ^k WH^ ^rft^^ ^ ^^^ *^^ ^^® 
sugars in the bazar. 

(h) Some nouns have only a plural form ; g^g y r Arms, as tied 
behind the back. 

(c) Some nouns have both collective and plural forms ; ^^ is 
singular in form, but denotes one or many ; 1|f^ is plural, xf^j is 

used only in the collective sense of tj'^jf. Thus, f^^; qf^rr, ffT %%, ^R 

t^^ one pice, two pice, four pice ; u^^ ^ ^^Tf or qr^ ^[f^J fTT^F 
all his money was lost. 

(d) Some nouns have two singular, but one plural form ; *(f<o( or 
sflTSff A cocoanut tree, plural sfRo^l cocoanut trees. 

{e) Some nouns have two singular, and two plural forms ; yff^ii^ or 
^Tfcfrr A ^oaf of bread, pluraf > y fy:i yy or Hr^fpft loaves of bread ; ^^ or 
%SS^ a plantain, plural %q^ or %^ plantains. The latter forms are 
common in the Dakhan, and the former iu the Konkan. 

{/) Some words ending in f or «f in the singular, have correspond- 
ing forms in the plural ; in*! or m^f a lady, plural ^\\ or ifmr ladies ; 
inf or s^f^, mother, plural srrf or a^pif mothers ; if ff or ifyif a 
oow, plural irff or if/i|f cows. The forms in f, both singular and 
plural, are classical, and those in if and iff colloquial. The plural 
lorms in ^^ are used respectfully, as well as to denote the sense of 
plurality, while those in if/ simply express the latter sense, ^ff Sff^Iff 
^fmr* the lady had come ; qpfiff Sf/Fifr ^/mr, the ladies had come ; 
iTPT^lir ?iNf^=^ BTT^ fMr<T BTff<T> the mothers of both of us are alive. 

§ 66. The following table will be foand helpful in deter- 
mining the plural form of a noun by the terminating vowel of 
its root. For instance^ the ploral inflection of irfi|:|ff a woman^ 
most be srr making up VRRTTf as arr stands opposite to the 
Towel iHt in the column superscribed Feminine. 
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[§ 



Terminating Yowel» 
of the Root. 


Plural Inflections 


1. 




Masculine, 


Feminine. 


Neuter. 


H 


No change. 


W» t 


T 


f 
t 

IT 


No change. 
No change. 
No change. 
No change. 


No change. 
No change. 


No change. 

No change. 

. 


T 


•.•••» 


W 


f 


<? 
* 
^ 


No change. 
No change. 







CHAPTER VII. 



Cases of Substantives. 

§ 66— § 80. 

§ 66. A case is that inflected form of the noun bj which its 
relation to other words in the sentence is indicated ; as ffr iroif 
OTJ rr^TT'in' TTTR ^W WT^ that opportunity presented itself 
by the death of king Shdhd. In this sentence^ the modified 
form i r ^n r ^ nr ^^ ^^^ noun K\^> indicates its relation to the 
succeeding word Hi""I|^> and the modified form incff^ is related 
to the verb ^t^frr W^' 

§ 67. The inflections employed to modify nouns for this 
purpose are denominated f^^n^ (case-endings)^ and there are 
eight principal relations expressed by these inflections. Hence 
there are eight Cases ( chKeh ) in Marathi. 

Note, — The Mar^thC case inflections are derived, as will be shown 
below, from the Sanskrit through the Prakrit, and the Sanskrit origi* 
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nala are, in their turn, modifications or corruptions of demonstratiTe 
pronouns. 

*' The case terminations express the reciprocal relations of nouns, 
principally and originally referred only to nouns, but from space were 
extended also to time and cause, the relations of the persons spoken of, 
to one another." 

" According to their origin they are, for the most part, pronouns.*' 
These " exponents of the relations of space have been naturally taken 
from those words which express personality, with their inherent 
secondary idea of room, of that which is near or more distant, of that 
irhich is on thb or that side.*' 

'* In the more sunken, insensible sense of the language, the spiri* 
toally dead case terminations are, in their signification of space, replaced, 
supported, and explained by postpositions." — Bopp. 

§ 68, The Mardthi eight cases are thus enumerated : — 



1. 


Nominative 


or 


cfTr!! also 


(snm first). 


2. 


Accusative 


or 


^H 


(ft^rarr second). 


8. 
4. 


Instrumental 
Dative 


!or 


SFTT 


(^?fNr third), 
(^gtff fourth). 


or 


ilM^K 


5. 


Ablative 


or 


arrr^PT 


(7^ fifth). 


6. 


Oenitive 


or 


^*T 


(^ sixth). 


7. 


Locative 


or 


w^'iyrT 


(^Wft seventh) 


8. 


Vocative 


or 


WPT^ 





5 69. The Nominative case (sft^ ^fT«ir) is the radical form 
of the noun, and expresses the agent ^^f of an action^ or the 
verb ; as fft fr^iH^ mVrTC *Rf{f Hari prays to God. In this 
sentence ^ Hari is the nominative case. 

§ 70. The Accusative case (?ct 5FR«fr) is, like the Nomina- 
tiye, nninflected, and expresses the immediate object (?F^) in 
which the action of the verb terminates ; as !|tpT ^iifii^ f ^If^ 
^f^, first Bdbar took this city. The word ^rr~ -^ ^^^' Accusa- 
tiye case. The form of the Accusative does not difiei- from that 
of the Nominative. 

JV<9/e.— In Sanskrit, as well as in Prikrit, the Nominative and 
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Accasative have distinct inflections, both of which are dropped in 
Mar^thi ; hence the identity of their forms : — 

Nom» Sk. ^;, Prak. ^^, M. ^. 

Ace, Sk. ^, Prdk. ^, M. \^, 

Note, — The nasal sign of the accusative is dropped in several other 
languages besides Mar4ih( and the other Indian Aryan vernaculars. 
In Gothic substantives, as well neuter as masculine, the case sign m 
is wanting. " Even in Sanskrit this m is dropped in words ending in 
f and 7 ; probably ^fff^ was ^itH^ ^^^ 'TJ* T^7 > ^ f^^ itom the 
stem i^, there is a trace of it." — Bopp, 

Note, — The Accusative being the most dependent case, the most 
perfect counterpart of the Nominative, the nasal is its characteristic 
sign in many languages, such as Sanskrit, Zend, Greek, Latin, &c. 
The nasal *' is less personal, less animated, and hence appropriated to 
the accusative as well as to the nominative in the neuter." — Bopp, 

Note, — Though this feebleness and inferiority of the accusative is 
not discernible in Mardthi, so far as its form is concerned, still it is 
quite clear from the use which is made of it in the language. It is 
never used when the object of a verb is a word denoting a person ; 
^( ^fi%f fc^r mfr^ty he beats Govind, not ^t iff^Tf 'Trft'^f J ^^t ^ ^ly^ 
* T fR^ > he pel^s stones, is correct, as ^j expresses an inanimate 
object. This incompetency of the accusative to represent a person is 
common to Hindi, Gujarati, &c. In Hindi, even a word denoting a 
lifeless object is put in the dative case, when it is necessary to make it 
emphatic ; ^^ ^f^ TMT^r gg R T Hari took up that stone. The sen- 
tence, " Hari took up a stone," would be rendered with an accusative 
object, thus ^|^ q^j^ ^^W- This idiom is not altogether foreign to 

Mar^thi ; ^ TTH^W WS^Sir^ ^iRI »ft mt ? ^f aTHT^ 3TO^ ^ 
f^|3^«1 Tnfit'Tf what, shall I eat this rotten mango? If you insist, I 
will eat it up. The accusative object would not be so emphatic ; ^ 

iT^f^r Win* ^jni 'ft ^sr* ? 

§71. The Instrumental case (cf^TT ^rc^) is inflected by 
means of the terminating ^ singular and ;fif plural^ and indicates 
the instrument (^rrrr) of an action ; ;(^l^ ^nTTrfR i l >»^ r^ ftindT 
%^, he beheaded the king with a sword ; a^rn" ^foS^ffMi TT^rt}", 
we see with our eyes. 

iVb/e.— The instrumental termination is derived from the Sanskrit 
through the Prakpt : — 

Singular Instrumental Sk. ^^, Vrik, $%ar> M. $^. 

Plural „ „ -q^: Prdk. ^%f^, M.^^tf-iff. 
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The Plural iff is evidentlj a modification of the Singular % and it 
has almost entirely superseded the old form |^. 

Note. — Since it is neutpr nouns ending in ri* that alone assume If 
in the plural, the case ending ^, which in the plural is changed to ;fr, 
must originnllj have really had an anusvjir over it, as all neuter nouns 
ending in q* have, otherwise it could never have been changed to iff in 
the plural ; hence both '^ and ;ff should be nasalised. 

§ 72. The Dative case ( 4JH4M ^T<^ ) is inflected by ^, bt 
singular^ and ?Er, t5T> 'TT plural, and expresses the idea of a 
recipient or donee ; ?I4^|^K H^JWRT >^14M ft^> the emperor 
spared AbduUa^s life. 

Note. — The inflections of the dative are partly derived from San- 
skrit, and partly from Maruihi : the ?^ and ;ff are of Sanskrit origin, 
and ^ is a corruption of the Maruthi postposition t>rnff "^^^ (gy fi y ^ t to 
touch Sk. ^T^). Both ^ and Iff ^re modifications of the Sanskrit 
genitive terminations ^ and ^i ; thus, 

Singular Genitive Sk. ^^^, Prak. ^^, M. ^ffH (Dative). 

Plural „ „ f^fnf> Pr^k. ^fPT, M. $^r (Dative). 

The Prakrit, through which Mardthi is immediately derived, being 
deficient in the dative case, substituted the forms of the genitive for it ; 
and hence the identity of the Manithi dative inflections with those of 
the classical genitive. The Gujarati and Hindi dative forms claim 
the same origin. 

§ 73. The Ablative case (sTlfTfR ^fTPC^) is made up by the 
inflection gr^j or jr, and expresses the relation of separation ; 
% ^^:T ^.m, be came from home ; ^f J^T ^rtfRTT^ ^f I 
went from Puna to Sattara. 

Note, — The Ablative w^ or -^^^ is a corruption of the Prakrit ff?fr or 
Ifplt- The termination f^f has a causal sense in Pnlk fit, and ^^f 
local ; and in Marathi w^ is often causal, and iT^f (^^f) i^ alviays 
local, and chiefly aflixed to local particles, as t{K^ inside -f~ ^ipf = 
ITOT from inside ; ^ ^TTT^JT ^ ^fCS^t^ ? why do you shout from 
inside the house ? ^ >nrrT ^rij ^Iff he is bigger than I. 

Note, — The Ablative wj may convey a local, as well as a causal, 
sense when it is affixed to nouns that signify a place ; % ^CTVf 9TR!T» 
he came from the house ; m\ ^^^^ H ^ BfT^ 9n%> that house is 
smaller than this. 
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§ 74. The Genitive case (^r#^ eftK«l)) is the sabstantiye 
inflected by ^, and expresses the relation of origin, or posses- 
sion, existing between two objects; ^Ji W^ism l41ini ^rq 
^PfoffcT PR^T, the death of this brave minister occurred in the 
camp. The relation between the two nouns q«At ^^^ 9^ i^ 
indicated by the inflection ^. 

§ 76. The Genitive case is adjectival in character, and may 
be said to qualify the noun by which it is governed. Hence it 
is modified like an adjective to agree with the noun it refers 
to: — 

Masc, sing. ^ .. -iT ^f^ his horse, plu. ?in^ q)% his horses. 
Fern. „ 5-.; u ^^ his mare, „ nrr^^ ^HOT his mares. 
NeuL „ ^m^ ^fS" his horse, „ ^C^i 4)Tf his horses. 

Note, — The genitive isfj is the modification of the Sanskrit genitive 
inflection ^, Prakrit ^. In the dative form, which is derived from 
the same classical source, the ^ or ^ is reduced simply to q^T* hut in 
the genitive, it is changed, by way of variety, to ^ or ^. In MahA- 
rdshtra, the q^T &i^d ^ {tsa)t which is the Marathi sound of ^ (cha)^ are 
always interchangeable; thus ^m^ ^fV^* ^ can't bear, or ^^tf 'mff ; 
^ striking of the foot against a stone, or ?^. In the upper provinceSy 
where Hindi prevails, the letter ^ ka occupies the place of the MardthC 
^, and ?^ is frequently changed to ^ by the illiterate classes. The 
author heard the English vrord ** station" pronounced as f^^<||^ 
*' is taken," at Jabalpur. The Hindi genitive and dative differ in form» 
only in reference to their final vowels, Dat. ^ ko, and Gen. ^ kd. 

Note. — Of all the Aryan Indians, the Mariithis are most partial to 
the den to- palatal ^ isa and the letter ^ la ; and the reason why they 
are so disposed to these sounds is their close proximity to the Dravi- 
dians, in whose vernaculars they are abundantly used. Moreover, in 
the principal Dravidian dialect, the Tamil, there is no sound or letter 
corresponding to ^, and the letter ?^ occurring in Sanskrit words, is 
invariably substituted in that language by ^ tea. It is no wonder, 
then, that the Mar4thfs should prefer the taa sound of ^ 9a to the ka 
of the Hindustanis, in the matter of the genitive termination. The 
change of aa to the Sanskrit ^ cha would be violent, but not so its 
change to t8a. 

Note. — The letter ^ sa has been displaced by several other letters 
in other languages. It is substituted by ^ja, ^ ra, f ha, &c., and 
all these changes of sa are found to exist in the Indian languages. 
'* A suffix, used in the formation of words which is peculiarly the pro- 
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pertj of neuter, is 9^ as, which is still more frequently used in Zend 
than in Sanskrit. In the plural these Zend neuters form enhe or ehha, 
and with this ha is evidently connected the lengthened ^ in the New 
Persian." **As, however, the High German has, from its earliest 
period, repeatedly changed s into r, and a into t, I have no douht 
that the ir the Middle, and High German er, is identified with the 
Sanskrit neuter suffix BT^-" "To the Latin, in like manner, helongs 
rum for sum^ hence istorum, istaritm,^* — Bopp. 

% 76. The Locative case (arf^RrTT SFHW) is inflected by } or 
Sifi and indicates the relation of position; ^ BTFT^^ ^TTtft ^ sit 
in your own place ; ^ ^^n^^ TRT q^^ l he prostrated himself at 
his feet. These inflections are not usually used in prose, but 
are superseded by the postposition stttT iw. In poetry they are 
freely used; thus, 

Wrtf ftfloj ^rtr^ i^lcS* rT^ ?T3pf »nro5 BT^ 5T%. — Tuldrdm. 



Note. — The Locative f or ajf is derived from the Priik rit termination 
Hwft ; thus, Sing. Sk. f|r, Prak. ^«^, ^^i^frq, M. jf or ^. 

§ 77. The Vocative case (^r^ ^RIT^) is a modified form of 
the substantive, identical with what is called the crvdn-form 
(§ 82), and is used in addressing a person ; ^f^, f^'^ 3^, child, 
come here. 

§ 78. The following is a table of the case-terminations: — 

Cases (SFTT^). Inpdioyis (Rwftir). 

The Nominative 

The Accusative 

The Instrumental sf, shuj., sff, y>///., by,fft, ning. and ;>/«., 

with or against. 
The Dative *?, J^r, ^n^g., fT, ^, sff, jfln., to. 

The Ablative iTT, 5^, from or tlian. 

The Genitive "^^ wi. .</w,7., <if. 

The Locative f , or mt, in. 

The Vocative The crude-form. 

6 m 
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§ 79. Besides these principal inflections^ the following are 
also employed : — 

Instrumental — fif, q-, sitig., «ff, f, ^, piu. 

Dative — ^, the crude-form. 

Note. — In the Konkan these instrumental case-cjidings are generally 
used, though they are not all admitted into books at present. The 
inflections oj- and ofj- are affixed to pronouns, — the personal, relative and 
demonstrative ; and Konkani writers always prefer these to those given 
in the text. ^ and its modification ^ are, at present, confined to the 
popular dialect of the inhabitants of the Konkan, in their original sense 
of instrumental agency, while ^, in the sense of with or against, is 
universally employed at present ; it ^ \ fcSi ^it? T9^ do not speak with 

him ; ^ t^tSR" flTSTWf 'ffsw V^^KVk ^t^y the Zulus fought with 

great determination with or against the English. The forms ^ and \ 
chiefly occur in poetry : — 

r\^^\ mfr g& frqf (frqr) Rr^fr arrtr— -^w^aram. 

Note, — The Dative ^ is exclunvely used in poetry, 

§ 80. Tho following postpositions are sometimes substituted 
for the case-endings : — 

Instrumental '^KTT, SF^rT* «F^» STTOT. fft, by or through. 
Dative qnff, ^noCTi x^f » to ; ehR<ii, W^y 3T?r> PW> for. 
Ablative <n^, 3Frgr^?r, from ; 2f^, «rtV?5r> than- 

Genitive 

Locative 3^, »tl^, in ; f%q^> ^^f^y about. 

^ r ^. ^. t» BT5ft. STUr, ITT O m. ) . ^, ST5ft. O 

V ocative J ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ > smq. 

Note,---The postpositions are usually affixed instead of the case- 
terminations, when the relations to be expressed are of a material and 
sensible character; the abstruse and metaphorical ones take the 
case-endings. 

Note. — The vocative particles are placed before the crude-form of 
the noun ; ift- ^^, O boy ; 37^ ^^fm> O ladies. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
Declension of Substantives. 

DECLENSIONS ENUMERATED. 

§ 81— § 92 

§ 81. The inflection of a substantive by means of tbe case- 
terminations is called Dechnsion or (^f^ efiT^. The following 
is an example of a substantive declined in all the cases : — 

q^ a house. 



Singular. 

Norn. ^ a house 
Ace. CRT A house 
J . $ TO^ by a house 

I ^'CPtff with a house 
Dai. ^TIH, cin^ to a house 
Abl. cr»:T> ^ttTK^ from a house 
Oen. m^f^ of a house 
Loc. ^^^ in a house 
Voe. ^^ house 



PlurnL 

^ houses 
^}t houses 
qnjff by houses 
cnr^ with houses 

^cm mim* ^rrhrr to houses 

qmf from houses 
^rniT of houses 
^(^ in houses 
M<i^f houses 



§ 82. Prom the above example of the declension of the 
noun cnr> it is evident that the noun changes its radical form 
before assuming the case-terminations. Thus, for instance, 
the above word q^ becomes tnT before assuming the case- 
tenmnations. Tlieform which tluj iioun a9Mume9 before iahlrtfj 
the ease-endings to make up its complete ranc-fnria or ^^K^r^t 
is called ita cbcde-fobm, i.e. the unfinished or irap^;rfect fonn. 

The Mar^thi grammarians call it the H^^^^h^^ Samanyardpa, 
i.e. a form common to nouns before the caH<r-<.'ndinjrs. 

§ 83. The cbcde-fokms abk mohfjrKU ry mt rxios or ihk 
Dexokstbattve PBo?t'ocs'? nf AN*i> f Willi Soisi; as nrwr a 

nwmgo + W = vH^m : Pr^ a wall -f f = prft. 
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§ 84. The Masculine and Neuter Nounb assume ^, and 
THE Feminine Nouns assume J. 

§ 85. If the vowels in which Marathi nouns terminate were 
of a uniform nature, all the nouns would regularly assume the 
Sff &nd f ; but the vowels are, as we have noticed in the chapters on 
Orthography, of various properties and powers, and the nouns, 
consequently, assume the demonstratives somewhat irregularly. 

Some Nouns assume the Demonstratives in their Pure 
Forms, others in their Impure or Modified Forms, and the 
rest Entirely Reject them. 

§ 88. Hence there are three classes of the crude-forms, or, 
in other words, there are Three Declensions in Mardthf. 

§ 87. Tho three Declensions are thus enumerated and 
described : — 

I. — In the First Declension are included all those nouns 
which assume the ^ and |- in their pure forms. 

11. — In the Second Declension are comprehended all those 
noans which assume the ^n* ^^^ f ^^ their impure forms. 

III. — In the Third Declension are contained all those nouns 
which entirely reject the ^n" and f. 

§ 88. The impure or modified forms of ^ and f are sit and 
q- respectively. Tho b^t is obtained by dropping the semi- 
vowel V of 7ix, and tho fj, by changing the f to its correspond- 
ing diphthong ij. 

Note, — Strictly speaking there is only one declension in Mar^thf, 
viz., the first, and the other two may be considered its sub-divisions. 

§ 89. Tho following is a table of the Distinguishing Ter- 
minations of the crude-form in the Three Declensions : — 



First Declension. 



7^ m., n., f /. 



Second Declension. 



^ m,j w., q- /. 



Third Declension. 



No change for the 
crude-form. 
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§ 90. The Mar^thi Substantives are thus arranged under 
the Three Declensions : — 

The First Declension. 
Masculine Nouns. 

1. All the Masculine nouns ending in ^ and f ; thus^ vjfir a 
cart^ crude-form ifp^tff ; ^tifr a washerman^ crude-form ^Itlirr* 

Feminine Nouns. 

2. Most of the Feminine nouns ending in ^, and all those 
ending in J ; thus, p^ a wall, crude-form ppft ; qr^ a car- 
riage, crude-form iTT^. 

Neuter Nouns, 

3. All the Neuter nouns ending in f and ^', as, f%^ a 
pepper, crude-form f^p^ ; %S a plantain, crude-form %si|r* 

The Second Declension. 

Masculine and Neuter Nouns, 

1. All Masculine and Neuter nouns ending in 9T; &h> Masc. 
%r a god, crude-form ^ ; Neut. tfir a door, crude-form ^nj. 

Feminine Nouns. 

2. Some of the Feminine Nouns which end in 9T» and all 
those ending in w ; thus, ifh<f the tongue, crude-form fir> ; 
nm a mother, crude-form Hpt. 

The Third Declension. 

Masculine, Feminine, and Neuter Nouns, 

1. All the noons coding in short f and 7 , as ^if^ a poet, m.; 
^ a milch cow, /. ; v^ an eye, n. Tfuju/jh tfvtise ru/uns reject 
the demcmstralive iv and f , tfiey lengthen tlu:ir terminating vovyeU 
he/ore assuming the rane-enAingn ; cw, ^|4A ty « //0<^/, ifi^ ^ 
a coir. 
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2. All the nouns ending in ^; as^ ^n^^ penknife, ^f^^ to 
a penknife, 

3. All nouns ending in the diphthongs, viz. qr (except the 
neuter nouns in q-), ^, ^ and ^; as, irm^ a woman, ^pR^tHT 
to a woman. 

§ 81. The Mar^thi nouns are arranged in the following 
Table according to their Terminating Vowels : — 

First Declension. 



Masculine. 


Feminine. 


Neuter. 


Second Declension, 


Masculine. 


Feminine. 


Neuter. 
ST- 


Tldrd Declension. 



Masculine. 

f , ^» ^ and the 

diphthongs. 



Feminine. 

f , T. ^ awd the 

diphthongs. 



Neuter. 
X, ^9 and ^. 



§ 92. It is thus evident that it is only those nouns whicb 
end in ^, STT> f > ^f /o^^ vowels^ that are changed in the crude- 
form, while the others remain unaltered. This is an important 
fact for the student to know, as a knowledge of it would very 
much facilitate his study of the Declensions. To impress this 
important truth still further on the mind, we will give another 
Table, in which the terminating vowels of the nouns are given 
in their alphabetical order, and opposite to them the vowel a 
terminating their crude-forms are put down in separate 
columns. 
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This Table wiU, also^ help the student to determine the crude- 
forms by means of the radical terminations of nouns. If tho 
noun is Masculine, the termination of it« crude-form will be 
found in the column marked " Masculine." Thus, for instance, 
the crude-form of the neuter noun fTT a door, is fncr> as srr 
stands opposite to ar in the Neuter column. 



Root 
Terminations. 


Crude-form Terminations 


1. 


M., F., N. 


Masculine. 


Feminine. 


Neuter. 


ST 


OT 


|orq- 


W 


^ (Neut.)^ 


o 


O 


iff 




No 


Terminations. 





Note. — The information suggested by the above Table is embodied 
in the following rules, that they be committed by the student to 
memory : — 

Masculine Nouns, 

1 . All the Masculine nouns in b^ assume STT (^^^ declension) . 

2. All the Masculine nouns in ^ and f assume i^ (Ist declension). 

3. All the remaining Masculine nouns remain unchanged (3rd 
declension). 

Feminine Novns, 

1. The Feminiue nouns in s^ may assume either ^ or q* (Ist or 2nd 
declension). 

2. All the Feminine nouns in 3^ assume rr (2nd declenHion). 

3. All the Feminine nouns in f assume f* (Ist dedension). 

4. All the remaining Feminine nouns remain unaltered (3rd 
declension). 

Neuter Nouns, 

1. All the Neuter nouns in sT assume ^ (2nd declei»Hion). 

2. All the Neuter nouns in ^ and (^, assume ^ (Ini declension). 

3. All the remaining Neuter nouns remain nncliatiged (3rd 
declension). 

NoTK. 

1. The employment of ,^ and J to make up the rnide-formn of 
nouns, though suggested for the first time in thi^ book, is not rxclutively 
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confined to Mar^thf, but extends to several other languages of the 
Indo^Aryan fomily. In the Hindi there is a trace of the demonstra- 
tive f in the crude-forms of substantives ending in B?r > as %?r ^ son, 
the crude-form ^, and the dative case-form %7eRt) ^ ^ ^Q* 111 
Sanskrit, the letter «f is similarly used, as for instance, in the 
forms clTTR' ^^^ PTTTs the j^ being combined with the pronominal 
bases cf ta and ^ aa. The «f in Sanskrit is relative and not demon-' 
strative. In the Gothic dialects, which bear a strong resemblance to 
the Pali and the Mahurdstri (Marathi), the demonstrative ^f is used^ 
in the form of ^ ya or ^ yot denoting he or ^. The «f or ^ is 
inserted between the adjective to be declined and the case-endings. 
Sometimes the pronoun loses its semi- vowel «f, as in Mardthf, and the 
terminations of the adjective are shortened. The Old Sclavonic* 
differing from the Lithuanian, declines only in some cases the adjective 
together with the appended pronoun, but in most cases, the latter 
alone. ** While, however, in the Lithuanian, the approved pronoun 
has lost its ^ only in some cases, in the Old Sclavonic, that pronoun 

has lost, in many more, not only the ^, but also its vowel, and there- 
fore the whole base, and the termination alone islefl'^ (as is the case in 
Marathi in reference to the words of the Third Declension) . — Bopp, 

2. The demonstrative or relative Sfr ^^ ^ came to be used by 
way of apposition to the noun : a kind of support to aid the noun in 
bearing the weight of the case-endings. And this appositional use of 
Sff in the crude-form is clearly established by the old archaic forms 
extant in Marathf. In poetry these old forms are common; thus. 

In this line H^lf^^l^^ i^ written for the modem form mn>fn}^, 
and even, at present, Sastris unacquainted with the current modes of 
spelling, write the appositional demonstratives separate. Indeed, the 
presence of Sff is discovered in some forms of verbs, as well as nouns ; 
and the Marathi verbs, etymologically nominal or participial, assume 
it when they end noun sentences, governed by a postposition ; as, 
^TRfr ftv^f<« ^rtf «rr^» ^^^ shall go home after we have buried him. 

'JrsftW^ (^ 3TTlrfftr ^T^BT Tnff ^rr^. — Mukteshvar. 

3. The demonstrative forms ^ and f were employed in Old 
Mardthf without distinction ; hence the present crude-forms derived from 
the genitive and the adjectives are of two kinds, in Sfr &nd qr ; qm-my 
or CPTT% ^a ^t^ t(^> ^ ^^"^ *^ Rama's house. 

TS?r&^ ( ^-^looiiFft ) T?n^. — Dnyinobd. 

HT%#T ( ^Tm#T ) ^T^,—Dny6nob(i. 

4. The changes of^^'&ndl'in the Second Declension, or their 
utter rejection in the Third Declension, is easily explained. The a^ is, 
indeed, a grave vowel, but being short, it is too feeble to bear the full 
weight of Iff* together with that of the case-endings ; and it therefore 
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changes the ^f to sn** ^^^ short vowels f and 7 are too delicate to 
assome the demonstratives, and, therefore, reject the demonstratives ^f 
and I*, though they are lengthened to bear the weight of the case- 
endings. The grave vowel ^ usually submits to a mutilation by Tff ; 
but it rejects it entirely when it comes at the end of a proper name, as 
derogatory to the dignity of a proper name. Indeed, all nouns resist 
changes of the crude-form as degrading, and when they are forced to 
submit, they usually become deteriorated. Thus, a proper noun, when 
modified by iff or I*, degenerates into a form of contempt ; as n^ 
R^md, a man's name, i i *^{ a contemptuous form of Rama ; if^^t 
Yamuni, a contemptuous form of jf^^ff, a woman's name. Even 
common nouns when used honoriflcally retain their radical form ; l yf g^ 
(for iifSin') f^Vnr^ gardener, come here. In Hindi, also, those words of 
Sanskrit origin which are not quite naturalised in the language, are not 
changed in the crude-form. Thus, ^^ a horse, becomes ^^ in the 
cmde-form, but ^pg & ^^S> retains its form, as n^f^ to a king ; 
fPfPI^ to a donor. The vowel ^, and the diphthongs arp too dig- 
nified (§ 13) to yield to a mutilation, and too strong not tu be able 
to bear singly the weight of the case-endings. The feeble vowel f, 
essentially characteristic of the feminine gender, and the neuter diph- 
thong fj*, weakened by the anusvdr, bend their necks without the 
least resistance to the absolute domination of the demonstratives ^ and 
i. The feminine nouns ending in Bin** ^^'^ & ^^^ in 9T derived from 
Sanskrit nouns in ^, are too proud to submit tamely to the modi- 
fying influences of a purely vernacular or vulgar inflection. Painfully 
conscious, however, of their feminine weak nature, they assume the 
Sanskpt if rather than the vulgar I*, in conformity with the laws of 
combination, denominated ^f^ ; not an unusual mode of submission 
among proud mortals, who, when forced to submit, seek to bow the 
head m a dignified manner. 

When it is necessary to express extreme contempt, a double inflection 
is employed, in Mardthi, in utter defiance of the rules of grammar : 
9l^ a child, usually in contempt, of which q^ is its regular crude-form, 
and ^fs^f := ^t^ 4* ^9 is its doubly inflected form, indicative of 
extreme contempt ; ^ ^H|r O you brat, instead of ^ ^prj. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

DeclonsionS — continued. 

THE FIRST DECLENSION. 
§ 93— § 100 
Masculine Substantives. 
§ 93. Masculine Nouns ending in ^ and ^ assume iff. 

Examjyles. 

'Rooty 9n<7r A mango ; crude-form^ ^fs^. 

Singular. Plural. 

Norn, srfirr £k mango a^T^ mangoes 

Ace. arnrr a mango 9|f# mangoes 

J . S W«^ by a mango 3{Ui(iHt by mangoes 

^37f«^Vnff with a mango 9^f«^lNff with mangoes 

Dat. 8TT5^rR^-^ to a mango sffs^ih^-^r^ to mangoes 

Ahl. siU^lH^ from a mango 3VT«ilfpT from mangoes 

Gen. airs^vr^ of a mango BVfs^lNr of mangoes 

Loc. STTS^qhr ill ^ mango Ml^^icf in mangoes 

Voc. arfsirr O mango 9Tr«i(Nt mangoes 

Root, HTSSt A gardener ; crude-form, ^(^S^X' 

Singular. 

Nam. HTsst a gardener 
Ace. HTsSt a gardener 
T 1 S Hlia^l'i by a gardener 

T.TToSijRft with a gardener 
Dat. iTToS^R^"^ to a gardener 
Abl. m^SXiC^ from a gardener 
Gen. TTttivr^r of a gardener 
Loc. Hlobilicl in a gardener 
Voc. H\^m gardener 
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Plural. 

Nonu inoCT gardeners 
Ace, iirsjf gardeners 
j^^^^ f «n55Hnff by gardeners 

i.'noS^rhSt with gardeners 
^a^ >TTqS#c^-^-^ to gardeners 

HIMijI^H from gardeners 

Hl^^i'^r of gardeners 

iTToSilKf in gardeners 

TfoS^Ipfr gardeners 

Note. — Proper names of persons and respectful appellations reject 
the m in the crude-form ; thus, B^p^ a respectful word for a father, 
makes STRTHT to a father, and not S4|4^H | ; n^lft R^vji, HTlfN^ ^" 
Rayji, not^i^f^^i^y ; so also ^sp^ a Mahomedan teacher, y^^fl^f J ^rfl" 
a plaintiff, ^rift^ to a plaintiff, &c. 

Note. — ^The word f^ an elephant, is irregularly declined ; it does 
not assume ;^f: — 



Abl. 
Oen, 
Loc, 
Voc. 



Singular. 

Nom. f^ an elephant 
'^^' f^ &n elephant 
T A f W^ ^y ^^ elephant 

I I^^V^ ^th an elephant 
^Tf|c4l to an elephant 
f^fN^r from an elephant 
fFtf)^ of an elephant 
f^ff^ in an elephant 
f^ O elephant 



AhU 

Gen. 

Loc, 

Foe. 



Plural. 

fift elephants 
f^ elephants 
f Tff'ff by elephants 
frfNff ^i^b elephants 
gffit^ l-fr-qrr to elephants 
f^fWpf from elephants 
frfhvr of elephants 
f^ff^ in elephants 
fl^^ O elephants 



Note. — ^The word nUT rddzA, a king, is often written in the crude- 
form without the nr* hut pronounced as if united with iff ; rpTf & 
king, n^n^ rdjdld, to a king ; but it is unnecessary to follow this 
exceptional mode of spelling. The reason why this ungrammatical 
mode of spelling is adopted, is that there might be difference maile in 
writing between the crude- form of fnrr a king, and of irnr a kingdom ; 
but are there not many words in the language which, though user! in 
different senses, are both written and pronounced in the same manner? 
The words in ^ are optionally written with ^, instead of nf ; as MpnTf 
a looking-glass, MK^Hf or %||fM I Hf to a UK)king-gUs«. M'ords 
ending in ^ in the rof>t do not append an additional ^ ; a<4, ^j\ f j |y 
a guides 4HM«HI to a guide. 
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Neater Substantives. 

I 94. Nouns ending in f and ^ assume ^. 

Examjiles. 
Root, ifpff A pearl ; crude-form, >f|^qr- 
Singular. Plural. 



Norn, 


#rtf a pearl 


^t^ pearls 


Ace. 


^J?ff a pearl 


^[^ pearls 


Instr, 
Bat. 


f ^mrR by a pearl 
\ ^r«rraf with a pearl 


H^r^\4f by pearls 


Hlrnhcff with pearls 
4lWWr-^-«Tr to pearla 


Ht^sa^-^ to a pearl 


Abl. 


ift^qyjiT from a pearl 


^t^3Tf{7 from pearls 


Gen. 


^f^'ir^ of a pearl 


^t^r^ of pearls 


Loc. 


Hte^ in a pearl 


^J^^ in pearls 


Yoc. 


^tRfj pearl 


^f^'fr pearls 



Root, ^it A tank ; crude-form, ffoSiir. 
Singular. Plural. 

Nom. f{;Sk a tank fi^ tanks 

Ace. ^(S a tank tf^ tanks 

J ( HooH l ^ by a tank fToS^Tpff by tanks 

' ( ^ToS^rncff with a tank ffeouMf with tanks 



Bat. (frsS^vrHr-^ to a tank ^IS^i^l-^-^ to tanks 

AbL ^mm^ from a tank fRS^ri^ from tanks 

Oen. ^ToS^TT^ of a tank <<MN r of tanks 

Loc. qsiriH ^^ a tank ^ oonii !! in tanks 

Voc. WSS9X tank ^oani«ft tanks 

Feminine Substantives. 

§ 96. Feminine nouns ending in ar and \ assume f . 

There are in all 2,500 feminine nouns ending in a? in th 
Mar^thi language, out of which all except some 290 ths 
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belong exclusively to the Second Declension and are 
given below (§ 97,) fall under this, i.e. the First De- 
clension. 





Examples. 




Boot, f^ A wall J 


1 crude-form, pWt- 




Singular. 


Plural. 


Nom. 


ftiT a wall 


RRft walls 


Ace. 


fSfff a wall 


Ppft walls 


Instr. 


f Riftif by a wall 


fH?fNf by walls 


i PWWf with a wall 


ft?ff^ with walls 


Bat. 


f^[?A^-;7 to a wall 


fSnffer-'Er-^ to walls 


Ahl. 


p^r#|[7 from a wall 


PnfffT from walls 


Oen. 


fipfHr of a wall 


ft?fHr of walls 


Loe. 


^r^ in a wall 


fWhr in walls 


Yoc. 


ft* wall 


FWNf walls 



Note, — The MarithI nouns which come under this declension are 
f^iTncipally of this description : — 

(a) Such words as are derived from Sanskrit nouns ending in f : — 

ann fire (Sk. arfir »«.) ^ a fist (Sk. gfgr) 

^ side (Sk. jf^ m.) xm a heap (Sk. ^fty) 
1^ a plantain tree (Sk. qj^) ^HT a wick (Sk. irf%) 

vjf^ a knot (Sk. i||^) ^^ a creeper (Sk. ^fff) 

^ a fireplace (Sk. :^) ^sr^ a rival wife (Sk. ^^Rf ift) 

y^ dust (Sk. ^) ^ dry ginger (Sk. ^) 
ft^ a waU (Sk. ftf%) 

{h) Such nouns as are derived from Marathi verbs : — 

^^tBS^ acquaintance, from ^tSS'^n' to be acquainted. 

^enfS5^ a sieve, from ^[Tq5^ to strain. 

i^ a deposit, from t^ to keep. 

f^ a deficiency, from j^ to break {intrans, verb), 

itf9 a device, from ifnpf to break {trans, verb). 

9)7 a meeting, from ^fs^ to meet. 

qnF a bending, from ^[^lA to bend. 

^ an abatement, from qt^ to get loofe. 
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(c) Such nouns as are deriTed from Persian and Arabic, ending in 
^, ^, T, r, ^, fT :— 



^j| | ifl*f a security 
tji | f^< l fl an advertisement 
^<»iK striving 
^fSlpf disposition 



tK^K (1st and 2nd) a sword 
^^;^ an inkstand 
iff^ intoxication 
flnrm temper 



{d) English words introduced into the language, when viewed as 
feminine, usually assume f- ; thus, 



f%c|(t? a ticket 
^ftRy a pencil 



^^ a slate 
H'VtO^ a notice 



When the penultimate f of English words is changed to sf, the word 
is usually considered as neuter ; ^ ft«^ that ticket, /. ; but ^ (^4^€ n. 

Note, — The Sanskrit word ^ may optionally follow the classical 
mode of declension, as i^f^i or ^^c5f, to a woman. In Sanskrit ^ is 
inserted in the singular forms : — 

Sanskrit Declension. 



Singular, 

Norn, ^: a woman 
Instr. fef^ r by a woman 
Vat f^riT ^0 ^ woman^ &c. 



Plural. 

f^Sp^: women 
^(tpi|r: by women 
?5fr^^' ^ women 



Root, iir# A carriage ; crude-form, ijrTT ( = Tnfl' + f )• 
Singular. Plural. 



Nom. »ir#r ft carriage 

-4cc. irril' a carriage 

I/t f / ^Hi)Hr by a carriage 
* i TT^Wf with a carriage 

Bat. T[[>i\fM'^ to a carriage 
^Trnp" from a carriage 
^^Nt of a carriage 
^TnfiRT in a carriage 
ITT^ carriage 



Ahl. 
Gen. 
Loc. 
Voc. 



WS^ carriages 
iTHrfTr carriages 
iinirhff by carriages 
TT^^lNff with carriages 
TT^Wc^-^-Tr to carriages 
g[r ^<( r| [H from carriages 
^ll>Mi^l of carriages 
^ir^vifl in carriages 
^ll^^ini carriages 
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THE SECOND DECLENSION. 

Masculine Suhstantivca, 
Masculine nouns ending in ar assume an* 

Examples, 
Root, ^ffT A father ; crude-form, ^m. 



Nam, 
Ace. 



Instr 

Bat 
Abl. 
Oen. 
Loc. 
Voc. 



{ 



Singular. 
iinr a father 
^TT a father 
mqj^ by a father 
iinr^ with a father 
^rrr^-fr to a father 
Mm^ from a father 
^fqnsrr of a father 
iinhr in a father 
ifPTf father 



Plural. 
^TT fathers 
^rrr fathers 
^qi'ff hy fathers 
^rqnff ^ith fathers 
irnfer-^-Tr to fathers 
^rrmT from fathers 
^PtNt of fathers 
irnnr in fathers 
iTTTRt fathers 



Note, — ^The letters of the Alphabet, ^ ka, f^f kha, «t ffa, &c., do 
not assume an '* ^ ^F^ ^ ^^ > W^ to ba. 

Feminine Substantives. 
§ 97. Feminine nouns ending in arr* and a few nouns 
ending in aT> assume q*. 

Examples. 
Boot, ef|t|r A tale ; crude-form, ^i^. 



Plural. 

efitn' tales 
^fm tales 
^ynft by tales 
9i^f# with tales 
sum'rtr-^-Tr to tales 
efi^i««f from tales 

gr^trNr of tales 

eFtrnr in tales 

^^trHr tales 

Note. — The names of females, when used respectfully, do not assume 
fj" in the crude-form ; thus, €|y^| Yamund, dat. ^lysTHr To Yamund ; 
Hg^HC , the regular form, is not respectful. 

Note, — All the feminine words in ^ are of Sanskrit origin (§ 55, 2). 



Singular. 

Nom. i|^^r a tale 
Ace, ^K^nr a tale 

Instr. ^^^J^^,^^^^ 
' l«ITO^ ^th a tale 

Dat. qj^W-^ to a tale 

Abl, <!ti t )j[H from a tale 

Gen, aF?|^ of a tale 

Loc. ^^^?T in a tale 

Voc, ai& tale 
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Bootj isfT? '^ cot ; crude-form^ ?!Tr7. 



Singular. 

Nom^ f!n? a cot 
Ace. on? a cot 

I i ^^^ ^^ * ^* 
' I ^!ri7# with a col 

DaL ^'tm'^ to a cot 

AbL Qvr^wsr from a co 

Gen* tJIF^^ of a cot 

I^oc. W^ ^^ a cot 

Voc. ?5fTT cot 



Plural. 

isn^ cots 

?!TnT cots 

orr^Hf by cots 
^l^i^ with cots 
wrfHT-^-TT to cots 
<(!l|diRH from cots 
<!lldf^f of cots 
QIT?hr in cots 

^ir^nit cots 



The number of words in ar under this 
290 (§ 95), and they are the following:— 



declension is about 



BTTTiT 

srnr 

Mw [to 

I? 















5^ 






8T2r 

f3r5fon% 






TOT 



?Thr 
RnTm 

in 
'HIT 



Twnror^ 
3p^ 



1? 
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Wrnr 


ftwrw 


5^ 


4^ 


^nr 


4}T 


w 


^ 


^n 


^ 


wnr 


nrt^ 


irnr 


^p^ 


wnr 


^ 


#hr 


H^[^ 


^ 


f^ 




• 






m^ 


'if^ 


^fPT 


TT^f^FT 


'rnr 


'rfro 


«fn 


TT^ 


JTW 


'TPf^^ 


ftwrrar 











Rtr 


Hhr 


^SET 


#^or|r 


^ 




ftnir 


m^ 


?T 


^^ 


ftrr^ 


^rrr 


^ 


T^TJF 


ftp? 


^fT? 


• 


TOT 


^ 


■-I r 


?5^ 


^f^PT 


ftirtflir 


RHT 


^swn 


«nT 


firr 


firmer 


H^T 


«rpir 




€ff 


OTF 


fRo5 


•>• 


^3?r 


^na* 


^ 


^aw 


^ 


^Nr 


ftc^HRf 


•# 

lOT 


#<j 


OT3T 


'ft^T 


ilTT 


^pRiW 


t'Jis' 


itr 




^rar 


HFT 


^tr 


^^m^ 


9f^ 


t^nf 






F^^ 


cypnT 


5^^ 


OTrJ^ 


^ 


^'ff^ 




HFT 


%qIS 


5Er^ 




t^ra 


%o5 


^HR 




^?jr 


irraror^ 


5^^rr 




<^ 


^JTRy 


tiitsii 





iVb/tf.— Of the above feminine nouns, most are derived from 
Sanskrit words ending in 3^, and it is on this account that 
they» in spite of their altered form in a final 37, conform to the 
classical mode of declension. We shall, for illustration, trace a few 
Maraihi words in 3T to their Sanskrit originals in ^ : — 



M. MR an acid 
M. J7 or ^ a brick 
M. cfi^^Nr floor 
M. tiiRr udder 
M. iin? a cot 
M. ^iftr a crevice 
M. if\^ the tongue 
M. sftsr sleep 
M. ^ alms 
M. m^ a garlaud 



Sk. arn^ 
Sk. fftm 
Sk. chifii^ T 

Sk. ^r«S7 
Sk. ^ji^fT 

Sk. f^rr 

Sk. f^fo^ 

Sk. pnjr 
Sk. dm 
8k. iifHr 
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M. CF9 ashes Sk. nflT 

M. lEvnr shame Sk. ^^ITT 

M. ffTif evening Sk. ^irr 

M> ^TTq^ a school Sk. ^TTHT 

iVb/e. — Some of these feminine words are derived from noons ending 
in other Towels than 8TT — 

M. qr? a waj, Sk. (fpr m. 
M. <rnii' a vapour, Sk. ^fsq- m. 
M. i{>f honey, Sk. ir^ n. 

iVo/tf. — Some Mar^thi words, though derived from S^skrit noons in 
97r» assome f in the crude-form ; j^; i 4)g jaundice (Sk. ifTf^TBr)* I^atire 
^iRoAc^r ^0 jaundice; so also ^q^, turmeric (Sk. fft^)> Dative 
fd5'Cl^f» to turmeric. 

Note, — Sometimes a word is declined either in the First or Second 
Declension ; as Hpf or p^pft & shell, Dative ftf^«7r or p(rf^ to a shell ; 
irtk a sword, qqfflg^ i or f^i^ to swords. 

THE THIRD DECLENSION. 

Masculine Substantives, 

§ 98. Mascaline Substantives in 17, btJ* and Bfir reject the i|r. 
There are no mascaline nouns ending in the diphthongs if 
and 'T. (^ 55, 6.) 

Examples, 

«!nr7> A penknife. 

Singular, Plural. 

Nam, ^T^ a penknife ^ITT^ penknives 

Ace. ^?T^ a penknife ^r^ penknives 

C^T^ by a penknife ^ T y*ff by penknives 



^•icfrnfi with a penknife ^in^idt with penknives 

Bat. ^ r^rt r-^ to a penknife ^rTTnT-^Er"^ to penknives 

Abh ^^T^JjiK f^^ ^ penknife ^T^J'T from penknives 

Qen. ^STT^^ of a penknife ^^^^^ ^^ penknives 

Loc. ^^Tf^ in a penknife "^^^ ^^ penknives 

Voc. ^ry penknife ^T^T^ penknives 
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Note 1. — A few words ending in ^ assume in* in the form of ^, if 
being the semi- vowel corresponding to ^ (§ 13). In the Dakhan 
this inflection in iff ^ almost entirely ignored, but in the Konkan it is 
inyariablj adopted. The following words are usually inflected : 9f^ 
wheat, v pus, vff^ a brother, ^ cotton. When ^iff^ is used as a 

respectful appellation, it is not inflected ; >yf^^| a^ipT Sff^i 77 HnF^T 
^iTPHc'T ^mff) Bhau is invited, but not my brother. 

Note 2. — ^Thc following seven words may take, or reject, the qx • 
ir foeces, ^f? a ladle, m^ a guinea-worm, qofw a great-grandson, ^St^ 

a sweet cake, f^7 fire, "^sr a bamboo, ;(frar a kind of bridge, m[ a 
brother-in-kw. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Note 3. — The following two substantives may assume ?ff or sffi or 
remain unchanged : ^ff^ a grandson, f^^a scorpion. 

Note 4. — The following four words may retain their form, or 
assume sff: w a pony, q^J^a Parbhu, ^111%^^: a pilgnni, ^nr^r^a 
traveller. 

Examples, 

(2) 5jf^ A cake. 
Singular, Plural. 

Norn. w\ a cake HT^ cakes 

Inttr. HTfT^ or wi^ by a cake f^TI'Mt or mitfi by cakes 

Gen. tVTfT^ or ^ist^^ of a cake «7rfNT or ^rr^^ of cakes 
Voe. fJTfT or 5n^0 cake rtl^inf or mj>n O cakes 

(3) ^\^^ grandson. 

Singular' 
Norn, ^fi^a grandson 

Instr. JfWlft srmi^ or *rT0 by ft grandson 
Voc. nmU TmTi ^^ ^ grandson 

Plural. 
Norn. ;fr^ grandsons 

In»tr. ^n^^hft, 5fR!Mt. Tf^ by grandsons 
Voc. sfR^rNfr* TmHt* ^^ O grandsons 

(4) ^ff%^r^ A pilgrim. 

Singular, 

Norn. ^Tirtns: a pilgnm 

InMtr. «|Tih^ or ilTt^Fn^ by a pilgrim 

Foe. ^nNi^ or nT%i|ra pilgrim 
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Plural. 

Norn. Jii^diV pilgrims 

Instr. iri%^;Wt or ^TT^siprnff by pilgrims 

Foe. irrMr^: or 4< | %<|>iHl O pilgrims 

^Slfty CoTetousness. 

Singular, Plural, 

Nom^ ^n^ covetousness ^sjft covetoosness 

iTutr. FH'^t? by coYetousness gf ^^ff covetousnefls 
Foe. ^n^ O covetousness Hflfhff' ^ coTetoiuiieMi 

^, A mark on a die. 

Singular, Plural, 

Norn. ^ a mark on a die ^ marks on a die 

Jnstr. 9r^ by a mark on a die Shpft by marks on a die 
Voc, ^f O mark on a die qff^ O marks on a die 

Note. — Masculine nouns in alf and ^ are few and not in common 
use, § 55, 7. The words ^t^ m., a deep hole in a riyer, and ^|p^ m,, 
n., a bee's nest, are better written as ^ff and qt<^, and inflected accord- 
ingly in the Second Declension. 

Feminine Substantives. 

§ 99. The Feminine nonns in ^, q*, $" and 3ir> ^o not change 
in the crude-form* There are no feminine nouns in ^. 

Examples, 
^r^, Spirituous liquor i crude-form, ^j^. 





Singular. 


Plural. 


Nam. 


^ns: liquor 


^n? liquors 


Ace. 


^[P5: liquor 


^r^ liquors 


Instr. 


r ^to:^ by liquor 
^ ^T^rtfr with liquor 


^I^hI by liquors 


^ wMn^vt • 


^fe^ with liquors 


Dat. 


^nSTc^r-^ to liquor 


fre^^-^TTT to liquors 


Abl. 


^ll^^H from liquor 


^frtrfff from liquors 


Oen. 


^\^^\ of liquor 


((|4^^| of liquors 


Loc. 


i^TCTT in liquor 


^rfe?T in liquors 


Voc. 


^r^T liquor 


^it^^ff" liquors 



Note. — The following feminine nonns in ^ usually assume % in the 
crude-form : 37 a louse, sfr^T a sister-in-law, and j^ a kind of graas, 
though the uninflccted form is not wrong : — 
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Singular, Plural. 

Nom, ^ a louse ^^ lice 

Instr. ^^ by a louse T^ripff by ^ice 

Foe. ^ O louse ^r^Nt ^ IJce 

iVb^e. — ^The following twelve words are usually modified in tbeKonkan 
by % • — 3TSJ a leech ; ^p^T spirits ; ^nj a side ; a^f^T » woman; f^ a 
flea ; ^iffFT a bear ; ifm a sand ; ^fs^ a leech ; $7 a coil of rope ; ^^f^ a 
mother-in-law ; zj^ palate ; ^ a needle ; ^gr the fore^part of the head. 

^rr^^s A woman • 
Singular, Plural. 

Nom. wr^TcRT ^ woman HPSPFJ women 

Instr. m^^i^ to a woman VHRiPff' to women 

Voe, fp^ woman ^ l <»flhm women 

Neuter Substantives* 

§ 100. The Neuter Substantives in ^ usually retain the ^, 
There are no neuter nouns ending in the diphthongs, except 
those which terminate in the nasalised 7, and which belong to 
the First Declension^ § 92. 

Examples, 

^Hf^ , A vegetable. 

Singular. Plural, 

Nom. ffiii^ a vegetable rPn& vegetables 

Ace. fpn^ a vegetable iMfS vegetables 

Instr. K \ M \ ^ by a vegetable rHTRSiif ^ by vegetables 
Dat. n^^OT"^ to a vegetable n^ns^hn'-^'fT to vegetables 
Abl. KHiVSgfH from a vegetable <Mr^i|i]|[«i from vegetables 
Gen. KHTfT^V of a vegetable n^noSURT of vegetables 
Loc. <M|^^ in a vegetable n^TTSKPT in vegetables 
Vac. znnss O vegetable fMVUniHf vegetables 

Note. — 1. The following nouns are often declined with ^ : 

m^ a tear ^ a yoke 

9fi a vegetable ^fW a ship 

^K aboil 
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Example, 

ITPJk, a ship. 
Singular. Plural. 

Norn. ^ Jcc.f^ a ship ^ ships 

Jtuir. m^ by a ship m^^ff by ships 

Foe. ^ff^ O ship <TPfH^ ships 

Note. — 2. The following nouns may be declined either in ;)7, ^^ or 
vn, ^he last inflection being most generally employed : — 

3^%" a particular powder f^? a lime 

jl^ a town wall q^ a yard 

ip^ a homed cattle mis4 a bird 

9fit!P$r a particular shrub q^f^ a part of a plough 

p)q^ a drum-stick fcfil^ a sweet potato 

^ a pony 9^*1 * behn 
tp^ a haft 
Note. — 3. The diminutives in s-, 7, ^ and ^ invariably asaome 
BTT» The following are the principal : — 

5fj^^ a kid ^i<: a sheep 

j%w a reptile ^^ a buffalo calf 

th\f^^ a lamb <IW^ a calf 

ttptOk a cow ^RT a goat 

qpSTF a bird «%«Klj: a child 

fqw a cub ^IM^ a tiger 
^fhrtra cat 

Example. 
«n^r^, A bird. 
Singular. Plural. 

Nom. ^Jcc. qra* a bird | J^ Jl'^J 

Instr. qrOfTTT by a bird qi^Thff by birds 

Foe. qran ^ bird THSItHV ^ birds 

f^v, A lime. 

iVbm. ^ ^cc. f%^ a lime f^ limes 

Instr. f^^ by a lime f^^^jHt by limes 

Foe. fifif O lime Nirhft ^ ^i^^^o 
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CHAPTER X. 
The Adjective. 

§ 101— § 188. 

§ 101. The Adjective is a word wliicli is joined to a snbstan- 
tive, to qualify it ; ^tW^ WTT^ ^nfter ^inRft ftlW %#i My father 
gave Harji a good punishment ; fj^ ^f^RKT Ht^ ITTHT WfPCf r 
It must be one whole month since. 

§ 102. The adjective may describe a noun^ or limit its signi- 
fication. Hence adjectives are considered as adjectives of 
quality, or adjectives of number, or numerals ; firr Jf HHmm f 
sre:^ fh^ ^ fn#> It is thirty years since the death of that 
wicked man. In this sentence fC wicked is an adjective of 
quality, and Hi^ thirty is a numeral. 

§ 103. When the adjective ends in a^, it is inflected, to show 
its agreement with the noun which it qualifies. The inflec- 
tions which it assumes are the General Oender Terminations 
specified in § 47 : — 

Sing, ^mm w. ^FTrft /. ^RtS n,, good 

Plum ffHT^^* f iT^^r /• ^nnflf H., good 

§ 104. Before an inflected noun, the adjective in a|f 
assumes its crude-form made up with the demonstrative icr ; 
iBfOm bhfcck ; ^Ff^S^f ^irS^ by the black horse ; iffaijr ^IT* 
to large houses. Sometimes q* is optionally substituted for the 
demonstrative ^ ; ^f^i or ^ 4|il<lit^l Of a good woman. 

Note, — In poetry sometimes the adjective takes the case- 
termiDations of the nouu it qualifies. In the followiDg line the 
adjective 4^|^7> takes the instrumental case ending of the noun 

§ 106. When the adjective does not end in S7r» it remains 
unaltered before the noun it qualifies ; sifw? tSt Sour fruits ; if^r 
sftHfeHI^I ^iHI ^ircr» What shall I do with the bitter gourd ? 

Pfote, — In poetry the adjectives that do not end in iff may be 
inflected :— TO'if lint nfk f iTOtt •CR# j^f^.-^Moropant, 
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[§ 101 



§ 106. But when the fioal vowel of the root is changed to 
W, the adjective becomes subject to inflectional changes like 
any ordinary adjective in an* Thas ^J^TT small, may be changed 
to c^FTT ; ^1^ bitter, to i^^m , &c., JfTT or «ir??f ^T bitter ghee, n. 

§ 107. When an adjective is used as a substantive, it is 
declined like a substantive. The masculine, feminine, and 
neuter adjectives ending in ^y f and q- respectively, follow the 
First Declension, those ending in sr follow the Second, and the 
rest, the Third : — 

igijprr, Wise. 

Singular. 
Neuter. 



Masculine. 



Ace. ^n?RT 

InsL 
Vat. 
Abl. 



vm^ 



Feminine. 






S ^^l"^!-^!-^^ sing. ^ 

Attributive crude-form ^n^'^in' 

Plural. 

Nom. ^RH^ \\m^ 

Ace. ion?T^ ^T^Pff 



Gen. 

Loc. 
Voc. 



/ 



Instr. 

Bat. 

Abl 

Oen. 

Loc. 
Voc. 
Attributive crude-form 



V ' — 

S ^sm^W^ m., ^f., ^ n., sing. 
^% m., ^s^f., ^ n.,plu. 
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Plural. 



Plural. 



^rfVy Bad, 

Singular. 
Nom. ^ Ace ^rls" 
Instr, mi&f^ 

DaU ^nRTHp^ 

^iT> Bitter. 
Singular. 
Nonu, 8f Ace. q^T 
Inatr. ^^ 

DaU «n>5wr^ 

Foe SFTT 

Numerals. 
§ 108. There are six kinds of Numerals^ viz. the Cardinal! 
(^^Hr^rPBrar), Ordinals (nn^rnv^)* Fractional (ffni r lwn^ ), Dis- 
tribatives (^i^nniih Multiplicatives (i{^7), and Indefinites 

1. The Cardinal Numerals. 

§ 109. The Cardinab denote the number of objects, and 
answer to the question^ how many ? As, q^ one, ^nvre fifty* 

§ 110. In compound numerals, snch as ipipfiH twenty-one, 
ilf4)9 twenty-two, &c. &c., the smaller number comes first in 
Marithi, while in En^sh it is just the reverse. 

N9ie, — In Marjthf the elements of the componnd word, defignating 
the numeral, cannot often be distioguished, as for iniUnce in the 
compound ^nw* VT stands for two, and ^if, for fifty, ff is the modi- 
fied form of j| (Sk. f|[ or j^ two) and ^rw i^ derired from ^WRf (Pr« 
V^frar> Sk« 4^inV^ fi%)- I^^ Mar&thf q is oflen changed to ^ m 
oompontion. 

In Mar^thi the numerals abore one hundred are not used with 
«<and," as m English ; ''one hundred and fire," would be in MarMii 
qqB% qhqf ; one tnouMnd nine hundred and nx, ^ fTTFT ^ir9 Off* 

§ UL The idea of indefinitenesa is expressed by the cardinals 
by joining two munbera together, without the conjunction '^ and 
ot'^ot;'' tlras, «|r ^ «fPl9 s!i#r ^» some five or ten msn had 

f SI 



ff 
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come; qN* ^{fT ^^ 11$ 3l?ft^> it will bear fruit in five or six 
years ; ^si^ H^lfM^ W^ f)%> a lac or a lac and a quarter bad 
assembled ; ^TT tH' ^TT fil%> some four or five men were present. 

§ 112. When a cardinal is repeated^ it makes up a distri- 
butive form : ftr fpT, two a- piece ; qhr ihf, by fives; qiF q^TlBT 
^ ttT ^ l<i r -^ r ft^V, each had two loaves given to him. 

§ 113. The idea of multitude^ expressed in English by the 
preposition '^ by/^ is denoted in Marithi by inflecting the aggre- 
gate or collective cardinals^ such as a hundred^ a thousand^ a 
lac, and a crore, by the particle vff; as, " rupees by lacs,*' m^ 
irq%; a?^ '^rr ^5»rit «[I^ 'Trfltft, I have seen such cities by 
hundreds. The following aggregates are thus inflected: — 
^t^;^ a hundred, IN^Ti' by hundreds ; f^rrr & thousand, 
^m^ by thousands ; cTRST & hundred thousand, l^n^ by lacs ; 
lj^ ten millions, wi^ by ten millions. 

This same idea of multitude is expressed, also, by the employ- 
ment of the Sanskrit forms of these aggregate numerals, com- 
bined with the word s^Tf^ a limit ; as, ?Eff^7PCf^ by thousands ; 
^Fr^^rrfir ftRrrwn' ^W ^ ^, this same story was in the 
mouths of millions of people. 

§ 114. The numeral fpaR one, joined to another cardinal 
numeral, expresses the sense of indefiniteness denoted in Eng- 
lish by the preposition " about ;*' qf^ ^^ CT^t llT#i please give 
him about five rupees; ^lirr tpVT m^ ^TTcfi'fnff* about a hundred 
men had come. 

§ 116. The cardinal numerals denote the idea of frequency 
by assuming the particle ^ (Sk. ^) ; is, ipR^ once ; ^PlTff a 
hundred times. 

§ 116. The cardinals are thus written and pronounced :— 



4 V ^[fT. 



7 » ^rnr. 



to- 
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» X 

10 ^» 

11 w 

12 w 

13 x» 

14 XV 

15 \t 

16 « 

17 V 

18 \i 

19 X\ 

20 !(• 

21 W 

22 ^H 

23 n 

24 ^V 

25 ^ 

26 ^» 

27 ^ 

28 V 

29 ^X 

30 t° 

31 n 

32 »^ 

33 H 

34 \t 

35 »<, 

36 w 

37 \» 
3S \t 

39 W 

40 V 

41 VX 

42 <^ 

43 n 

44 W ^^qi«^. 

45 V<( 

46 V\ 

47 !!• cnnneNT' 
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48 


V< 


W|llrfl«. 




49 


»^ 






50 


V 


i«re- 




61 


W 


Y^l^n- 




62 


f^ 


fraw. 




53 


y\ 


*m- 




54 


w 


W41. ^IH- 




56 


"IS 


"Ht^IT- 




66 


w 


OTW. 




57 


"r« 






58 


V 


sTsrav- 




59 


V. 


"(a" ">*""• 




60 


%• 


fliH. 




61 


\\ 


■t^MI. 




62 


w 


fray- 


^fcfly. 


63 


n 


w«e. 




64 


V 


^^vK, ^Nr- 




66 


v^ 


liar. 




66 


\\ 


war. 




67 


V 


«S«S> HrtK- 




68 


\' 


N4+IS, »IJlff' 




69 


\\ 






70 


»• 


fmr. 




71 


•^ 


H*l?'*H.^^il^TT- 




72 


•^ 


llf^t- 


■ 


73 


•t 


^?^i. »ire^iT' 




74 


•V 


^r^^ff^fr. 




75 


»1 




s- 


76 


•» 


HII^Tltp W?TH. 


^■ 


77 


99 


^"(F5TH> tlTlBTH- 




78 


«^ 






79 


•X 


yj-i-iJl' 




80 


£• 


w. 




81 


A 


((4^i*Ji- 




82 


<^ 


wwwft- 




S3 


n 


"(Hnft- 




84 


« 


m=wNsft- 




85 


<"t 


^^Wijt- 




86 


1 


vN^t. 
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87 
88 
89 
90 
91 
92 
93 



101 

102 

200 

300 

400 

500 

1,000 

10,000 

1,00,000 

10,00,000 



94 ^v ^finir»«fir. 

95 ^^ ■ 

96 ^^ 

97 ^« 

98 V 

99 ^^ 
100 x^o 

!•* #!%• 






V*» ^^n^ (Sk. ^fCTf). 
V,*** ^WT^^nr (Sk. ^^Rf^). 
^,oo,ooo ^ff^ (Sk. ewfr). 
^0,00 000 ^i^Tc^F^ (Sk. ftdnwr)- 

1,00,00,000 \ oo •o,^^o s^^igrr (Sk. *inr), 

iV(E>/f. — 1. The Mardthl figures, indicating the Dumerals, being the 
same as the Sanskrit, are modifications of the initial letters of the 
Sanskrit names of the cardinals, and in their original forms as existing 
in ancient inscriptions, the initial letters can be distinctly recognized : — 

^ = q* in qr^ one (1) | = q- in q? six (6) 

^ = f in fl[ two (2) i» = ^ in (TO seren (7) 

I = gf in ^ three (3) ^ = afin a?? -eight (8) 

V = ^ in ^[^ four (4) ^ = ;f in if^ nine (9) 

^ = q- in q:^ five (6) ^^ = ^ in f^ ten (10) 

Note. — 2. In bills and notes the cardinals 101, 102, &c. are written 
*8 M^'diCl (= ipir + ^tTT exceeding + §, one exceeding a 
hundred) |^iT|ilj» &c. instead of as l|^^(|gh> ^«li^|l^> &c* 

Note. — 3. The numerals 24 «tt4hT> ^ ^TFqAh a^^ ^^ compomids, 
and 54 ^tq^Tt thongh written with % are usually pronounced as if 
written with 



Obs. — The English figures correspond to the Martthf, and are 
denominated Arabic figures ; but the figures, thongh originally istvo- 
duced into Europe from Arabia, were not invented by the Arabs but 
by the Hindus, and the Arabs acknowledge their Indian origin. 

§ 117. The cardinal numerals are irregular^ declined^ bat 
it may be generally affirmed of them that those mdiBg i& n* 
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and q*, take vd in the crade-form^ and those ending in aif , f 
and a|f, remain unaltered. Thns^ 

( 8T ) ^Rf seven DaL ^fnnBT to seven 

( T ) ^ *wo J^cit. frrn^ to two 

(w) ^ffr six Dat. ^Tfhvr to six 

(f) ^fW^ four Da^ ^Wfer to four 

§ 118. The numeral qr^ oue takes «ir in the crude-form, 
but when it refers to a feminine noun^ it assumes f : — 

Nom, ipir one, w., n. ^i^ one, /. 

-Daf . qefiHI to one iT^Rirr to one 

Oen. l^FnTT of one ipvfh^ of one 

§ 118. The numerals ^ two, ||V^ three, and ^rr four are 
changed to ^fft, fSi|ff and^t^t I'ospectively, in the crude-form : — 

Nom. qpT two Dat, ^TftHT to two 

Nom. ^fpf three Da<. pn^ff^r to three 

Nam. ^j^ four Dat, ^t\^\m to four 

iVb/e. — f^ or qffif is sometimes to qf, chiefly io poetry : — 

§ 120. When qN" two, eftr three, and ^|t four refer to a 
noon denoting a person, they assume the following forms : — 

^nr = ^qi%^- ^If^/. ^Iftw- 

Note. — These forms are usually substituted for nouns denoting 
persons, or applied attributively to them, when the persons they refer to 
nave been mentioned in the previous part of discourse, or when they coiv- 
stitote the whole number ; ff^ ifTre ^PPff VIFTT STTfT* two persons 
have come downstairs ; but % ff^ ts^ 1|||^> those two persons hare 
come, or botb have come. 

§ 121. Thenenter forms ifk, ^ and 4H!f are used to denote 
the common gender, including a male and female ; i|J^ ^ift^jfH 
«|ifr#» «» Ml ^tk«:—Mukie$hwar. 
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§ 122. The above numerals are thus declined: — 
Norn* tl^ m,, \fk n., two trtl"/., two 

Dat, ff^rft^-^-Tf to two tNfcfn* to two 

Ge?i, fhrf^ of two ^FcfHr of two 

§ 123. The numerals ^ two^ i^ three^ and ^n^ four, with 
iff ^'even/' make up the number denoting definiteness or 
totality ; thus, ff^ both, Rp^ all the three, and ^STPlfl" all the 
four; but with the other numerals ^ is written separately^ as 
qr^ W^ all the five persons. Sometimes the sr of ^Rf^ and 
f¥^^ is dropped ; as fTff both, fi^t all the three ; ^fff ^sf, both 
in the morning and evening, ^nfr is changed to ^^ or ^rj, 
^ ^ <lt'^ or ^cf)% on all sides. 

§ 124. The numerals, when qualifying an inflected noun 
assume their crude-forms ; ein* fhrf *TrTOPff or ^^f sr^Hf, (^PT 
Sk. 5T5r persons,) by those two men ; JP^rr tpfTF 9l|<A| 'ITftSt, I saw 
a lady. 

Note. — Before an inflected noun, the crude-forms of ij^ may be 
tp»r»q^r, 7* or qTfiff- 

II. — The Ordinal Numerals. 

§ 126. The Ordinals denote the order or succession of 
objects ; as qi%^ first, ran second. 

§ 126. The Ordinals, except the first four numbers, are 
made up by adding m to the Cardinals : «n^ five + ^ = ^rPPTT 
fifth ; W'' eight + ^ = HT?^ eighth ; from q^r^flRT nineteen and 
onwards, the ordinals change the final vowel of the cardinal to 
W before taking ^ ; as fF^rf^RTT^ nineteenth, ^sTtFTT hundredth. 
The following are the ordinal forms of the first four numbers :— 

^rf^ first, m. 
ra^ second, m. 
^t^ftr third, tn. 
^hn fourth, m. 

§ 127. The ordinals belong to the First Declension : — 



'ri%^/. 


7^" w. 


5^/» 


j^rr w» 


ft*iO/« 


RRrt n. 


•^Wt/* 


iffl* ». 
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(ff^^ the first. 
Singular. 
Norn, cfi^ the first/ m. TTftyr/* 

DaU ^^;^7f[mx to the first qf^cOc^ 

Oen. q/lFirT^ of the first <Tf^^fNr 

Plural. 



Norn, crft^ the first, m. 
V 






f 



I^a^. q ft^i l im to the first 
Qen. ^ff^i^l of the first 

^TPT^ the seventh. 

-^ow. ^lOTT seventh, m. ^mrf!'/ 

I'a^* ^M^lc^v to the seventh ^|^4)Br 

Plural, 



Notn. 99PT% wi. 



^M^€i r/. 






y 



Dat. 



Note, — ^The instrumental case of the ordinals expresses the adverbial 
flense of time ; as qft^m^ or qffFlVpr fi^^t or at first; ^|fimft a 
■eventh time, ^rRfs^PT' 

HI, — The Multiplicatwes. 
§ 128. The Mnltiplicatives denote how many fold a thing 
is, as if«|iq? one-fold, or single ; mr two-fold, or double. 
These forms are made np bv adding q? (Sk. qip, a fold) to the 
cardinal numeral, as qhf five + qr = Ti^rr? five-fold. 

§ 128. The numerals, ^ two, 4hT three, ^fff fonr, and ^ 
ten, are changed to j, ^ and ^ respectively before q?, 
and the q of q? is doubled in the forms of frf and ?ft^. Thus, 
mz double ^^ifmr four-fold 

HfotfT treble ^q? ten-fold 

JVb^e.— The forms q%n or if%0 single, jftfr or jf^ double, 
Ml^ oi" fH%0 three-fold, are used chiefly in reference to the folding 
of doik, or a rape ; ri^ frn ^ double thread. Also j^ ^niPr & 
doable set 
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IV. — Fractional^. 

§ 130. The Fractionals denote one or more parts of a whole 
number ; as ^fs^ or ^pft one and a foarth ; qpf a fourth. 

§ 131. The fractionals may be used vnth the cardinals, 
simple or aggregate ; as fi^l^K two and a quarter, or ^c^re 
one hundred and twenty-five. When the fractionals are united 
with the cardinals, they are put first and then the cardinals, 
which is just the reverse of what is done in English ; ^ %^ | ^ 
four and a half. The following are the fractional numbers, 
with their peculiar signs : — 

Fractional Numbers. 

i 'I- qPT. 

3J III* ?fr%?ftT. 

§ 132. The numbers from three and onwards are regularly 
denominated. Like ^fc^pfhr (3^) we have ^prnfrc (4i)> orfT* 
qnf (5^), and so on. The words ^fc^ and rfij prefixed to the 
cardinal signify ^ and ^ plus, while TrT^pi'^fi^od to the cardinal, 
signify i minus. Thus qPT^ft^ means 2 — i (= If) ; bat 
^air tR means 2 + i (= 2i) ; ^rM^ 3 + i (== ^). 

§ 1S3. The fractionals may be reduced still lower in 
Mar^thl :— 

^ qrr a fourth, a quarter. 
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li of i = f ^STT^. 
2i of i = 1 3f#Nrm. 

Note, — One-eighth (t) of a measure is called H^<iic|> or OTtNt* 

§ 134. The fractionais are thus employed with the aggre- 
gate numbers : — 

qy5or%(100 — ioflOO) 75. 
^fwn^ (100 + i of 100) 126. 
ifr^ (li of 100) 150. 
qR^ ?R^ (200 — i of 100) 175. 
^T5^ tB^ (200 + i of 100) 225. 
^rro (2i of 100) 250. 

§ 135. In this way any fraction might be joined to thousands, 
lacs, crores, &c. Beyond the number two, as ^^r two, fpr^ two 
hundred, ^ ^^TTT two thousand, &c., the word ^f% is used 
to denote a half ; as ^%tfpT ^3rr^ 3,500 ; ^rr%^ f^TnC 10,500. 

Note. — "The symbols for pice, annas, and rupees are these — 
5 I one pice, ) \\ two pice, ) III three pice, -) one anna, s) two annas, 
S) three annas, I ) four annas, II ) eight annas. III ) twelve annas, I-) | 
five annas and one pice, I-) II six annas and two pice, lll=) Hi fifteen 
mmas and three pice, \) one rupee, ^'^ll ) fifty rupees and eight annas, 
%^VIi&) 1M six hundred and thirty-four rupees ten annas and three 
pice." — Hindi Grammar. 

§ 138. The fractionais are regularly declined. Those end- 
ing in ar are of the Second Declension, and those in btt* t and q* 
of the First, ^sfr is irregular; as ij^Mi to one and a quarter, 
not ifob^ic^i* 

F. — Distributive Numerals. 

§ 137. The distributive numerals indicate how many each 
time a thing is ; as fTT^, ^rij4i, Rf^ each, every. The sense 
of distribution is usually expressed by repeating the cardinals; 
If ^tf^ l ^ ^ you may come one by one ; tPT ^ aro 5TRT bring 
two mangoes at a time; Tvn^ TTW ^RHIT^ 'ra^ they sat down 
to dine by fifties* 
10 M 
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Note, — Bj affixing ^ to a numeral ending in a|T> ^^ distributire 
sense is expressed ; ^4|q6 | <A | fJT, a?>3fifHT ^ fSFT gi^® * whole to each, 
do not give a half; s^^cTT ^^ ^ ^^ the posts^ each half deep. 

VI, — Tlie Indefinite Numerals. 
§ 138. The indefinite numerals denote a number inde- 
finitely ; as nyf many ; ^r^ a few, m, plural ; ^, a^q^, all, m. 
The indefinite numerals are regularly declined, § 107; wc^ 
^IpifcH' to many ; sr^trr all, sn^irh^ to all. 



CHAPTER XI. 
Pronouns. 

$ 139— § 162. 

§ 138. A pronoun is a word which supplies the place of a 
noun, or refers to a noun mentioned before or after it ; as n'lr 
fPt% 'fl' ^T'rrr ^rrf B^m^ says that he intends to come; ^ >TJ^ 
^rr^ 9TIW tr^ ^ ^T^ ^^ this isf the very man that came 
yesterday. 

§ 140. There are six kinds of pronouns, viz. the Personal, 
the Reflexive, the Relative, the Interrogative, the Demonstra* 
tive, and the Indefinite. 

§ 141. The Pronouns, with the exception of the First and 
Second Personal Pronouns, are regularly declined. The mas- 
culine pronouns in air or of)' are changed to f in the feminine, 
and to ff in the neuter gender ; as % he^ ;ft she, and ^ it, 
while the rest remain unaltered. The pronouns in sn* or BJt 
belong to the First Declension, and the others either to the 
Second or the Third. 

1. The PersoTkal Pronouns. 

% 142. The Personal Pronouns (|{i^mi'i«ti ^AsTF^ ) are chiefly 
employed as substitutes for the names o{ persons, and represent 
three persons, viz. the speaker, the person spoken to, and the 
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person spoken of. The form indicating the speaker is called 
the First Person, the form for the person spoken to is called the 
Second Person, and the form denoting the person spoken of is 
called the Tkird Person. The following are the forms for the 
three persons : — 

Bing. \st Pers. iff I m., /., n. PZw. smfr we m., /., n. 
„ 2)id „ ;j^ thou m., /., n. „ j^ft you m., /., n. 
3J 3rd „ % he, ^ she, ^ it. „ ^ m., wtt/, ?ff ^., they 

Note. — The personal pronouns are thus derived from the Sanskrit 
language, through the Prakrit :•— 

Singular. 

Ist Pers. Sk. 3^, Prdk. STfpir, Mar. iff I 
2nd Pers. Sk. ^, Prdk. j. Mar. q^ thou 

Vlural. 

Ist Pers. Sk. ^, Pr^k. 97^ (also 79^), Mar. arnft we 
2Hi Per*. Sk. ot, Prak. 5*^ , Mar. 51ft you 

§ 143. The Third Personal forms are also demonstrative 
in sense, and denote that and those, as well as he, she, it, and 
they. 

' Note* — ^The Sanskrit base ^ to, feminine ^ ta, from which these 
forms are derired, signifies he, " this, that." The Zend forms are 
identified with the Sanskrit. — Bopp. 

§ 144. The pronouns iff I and w thou are thus declined:— 

Iff I. 

Singular, PluraU 



Norn, ijf I 

Aec. iff me 

l*nrtf with me 

Dat. H^sr^^smt to me 

Abl. H^ppf from me 

Oen. ivnrr ^* ^f me 

Loc. ifffWI in 010 



W^ we 

Wlff ^ 
BTT^byns 

ininiff with US 

a^Tfnm-^toua 

«nfris^ from us 

npnrr m. of us 
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q^Thou. 




Singular. Plural. 


Nom» 


?[^ thou jiflr you 


Ace. 


w thee jfft you 


Instr, 


f^^TT or g- by thee g^ff by you 
^ g^^ with thee gsihiff with you 




DaU 


gtyr> 5*iht to thee g^rrOT"^ to you 


Abl 


JSTJT from thee 3Wfj[T from you 


Gen. 


giTT ^. of thee g^nn" 'fn- of you 


Loc* 


gipilffT in thee g^ in you 



Note. — The instrumental singular of these pronouDS is usually 
written with the anusv^r, though etymologically there is no warrant 
for it; but there is sufficient authority for the nasalisation of the 
plural form : — 

*ft I. 

Sing. Nom. Sk. srt* Prdk. s^^fSU^, Mar. ijf, I 

J,, Ace. Sk. ITT* Prdk. it, Mar. <ff^ he 

„ Instr. Sk. mat, Prdk. ^ orinj", Mar. t^ oi*iff, by me 

g^Thou. 

Svig. Nom. Sk, ^, Prdk. gjy or ^, Mar. ^thou 

„ Ace. Sk. ^, Prdk. g»r or ^ or g. Mar. g* thee 
„ Instr, Sk. ?^^, Prdk. g# or rTf or ^, Mar. r^ or g- by thee 

Plu, Listr. Sk. ar^f^, Prak. 3 T»% f |» Mar. stT^ by us 

w 3, Sk. ^nm, Prak. gi%^. Mar. g^ff by you 

Note. — The following forms occur chiefly, but not exclusively, in 
poetry : — 

ift I. 

Singular. Plural. 

Instr. IT# with me arrvmEfl' ^ith us 

Dat. JT^T, ^W^* mt to me aTTWW to us 

Gen. HHTf of me 

g* or g- Thou. 

Instr. gsT^, g^ against thee girrtt agaiust you 

Dat. g;r, ^. gjET to thee gimt to you 

Gffn. g^ of thee 
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§ 146. The Third Personal Pronouns ^ he, ^ she, and ir 
it, are thus declined : — 

Singular, 

Norn. ^ he m she ^ it 

Ace. ^ him ^ her ^ it 

Instr. nn^ by him ft[^ ,by her njR by it 

DaU f^THTy <^Mc6l, 'SiRf to him f^inr> Pl^c^h ^fNf to her CIIR^-^ to it 
Ahl. ^iniC^> ^IPTIT from him, RtKT, finfjT from her, nojsf 

from it 
Gen. ^'TTO' wi., of him (%xrr in. of her ^^TT^ wi. of it 



Plural. 



Norn. ^ m. they 

iicc. % m. them 
I— 









V 

J A § ''iW by them, m., /., n. 

' \ ^'inrff or nri^rdf with them. 
J) at. ^nrfc^Tr ^Mc6r» ^^IRTj ^J^TTT to them. 
-46Z. ^I[T, r^inrpr from them. 
<7en. ^iir^ w»,, of them. 
2x>c. ^^hr ii^ them. 

§ 146. When the First and Second Personal Pronouns are 
employed attributively, they assume the cases of the nouns 
before which they stand, except in the Dative, the Ablative, 
the Grenitive, and the Locative cases. In the last four cases the 
personal pronouns assume their following crude-forms : 

Ist Sing, inr Flu. anvvf 

Examples. 
Norn, iff ^!tf%7 a(n# w^ I Govind have come. 
Instr. T^f 4nf^^ft ^ R^ i ^S I Govind wrote it. 
J)cU. «|3r ^Dl^V^AI f^'^Kfi you should ask me Govind. 
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AbL H^ vf^ftfTK^ 5^Ht5T STTf^ you are bigger thani Govind. 

Gen. >T^ ^fh^Nnir sT'^iirr^ it is the fault of me Govind. 

Loc. inr ^f)l^^ 'n^ it is not in me Govind. 

§ 147. The other pronouns, the Third Personal Pronoun, ^ 
he, ffr she, and ?f it, the Demonstrative ^ this, the Relative ijf 
who, &c., always assume their crude-form before an inflected 
noun ; ^ Tjs^ the man who ; ^i^ <i;i^^ the rod by which ; 
UTT ^RT^ to this house. 

11. — The Reflexive Pronotm. 

§ 148. There are two reflexive pronouns in Mar&thi, viz. 
37TT^ self and ^^: self, which are substituted for the personal 
pronouns, whether singular or plural ; rit rmm ^tf^ ^F(^, H^ 
Brnrr ^<lii||<J H^, I first fed him, and then myself sat down to 
dinner ; ^ STTTTm ^W^ «mSi she killed herself ; i^a^ppft^^ 
?F5:t^^^> I bave got my transference eff^ected; fUl^^^fcSr 
^rra^^^T^^ be killed himself; ^q^f: j^rFHT tr?^qr^, you must 
go yourself. 

Note. — STTTT is derived from the Sanskjit word s^pm self, changed 
to BTTT^ ^n Prakrit ; and btF9T^> in the former language, is used like 
BTTT^) ^ <l11 the genders, numbers, and persons. ^«pf : is the Sanskfit 
ablative of ^ self, and in the form ^^ self, is used as freely as airnnr ; 
^^ f fT^pr, I chose it myself, or thou chosest it thyself, or he or she 
chose it himself or herself ; ^^ VcncT^ we, you, or they chose it of 
ourselves or yourselves or themseiTes. — Max Muller. 

§ 149. arrrr is declined like the masculine nouns of the 

Second Declension, the final ar being changed to ^^ and |b^: 

is changed to ^^ in the crude-form. Thus, 

arrrr Self. 

Nom. airrr self 

Ace. aTTTT self 

Instr. airrr by self 

Dat. aTTTTR^-^ to self 

AbL arrrTTFf from self 

Oen. STrrTTBr w. of self 

•^^- ^HTPlf?! in self 
Crude-form irrrU* 
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nWi 


Self. 




Nom. 


wn self 




Abl. ^mf^ from self 


Ace. 


wr« self 




Oen, W^m^ of self 


Instr. 


f^: by self 




Loc. tE^nhr in self 


Dat. 


^^^rf^SET to self 




Crude-form ^^ 
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Note, — In the plural the crude-form of anTT assumes the anusvira ; 
^ifWf «Trr«im ^P^ ^^> they killed themselves. 

Note. — ^The genitiye STTTc^ ^^ derived from the Prakrit s^j^. 

Note. — sipfrt f is often erroneously substituted for STTTT ; tT STTTFlf THT 
<for WT'thyr) 5jTpn^ irtR sir^, they are going to come to see your 
honour. 

III. — The Relative Pronoun. 

§ 160. The Relative Pronoun has a relational force, and 
always refers to some other word or phrase in the sentence; 
^ g^niT ^m^ ^ftir ftl arr^ W^, the boy who intended to come 
Las come. In the sentence, ^ is a relative, referring to ^^srif 
A boy, followed by the demonstrative % that. 

Note. — The relative is always followed by ^ that. 

Note.—^ is derived from the Sanskrit if: who, changed to ^ in 
the Prdkfit. 

§ 151. The relative iff assumes the forms ift feminine, and 
;if neuter (§ 141), and follows the First Declension : — 

Singular. 



Nom. 


gff m. who 


gft /. who 


# n. which 


Ace. 


gf^ whom 


* 


# which 


Instr. 


>^l«| by whom 


^f^ 


^fUR" by which 


Dat. 


9iir^-^->T«ii«ic9i 


^wi-^ft^-Pi^nwi 


*«iioi-^^^HIJlc91 




to whom 




to which 


All. 


^nrpf'^'inTi^ 


^TlT-^nffTT 


^^rgjf'^mwg^ 




from whom 




from which 


Oen. 


^i||^ m. of whom 


Pl^l in. 


^HT^ m. of which 


Loc. 


9^RT in whom 


^fh 


^^ in which 


Crude 


-form "wm 


nr 


nff 
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Plural. 

Nom. Ir ra. who ^^ /. who aff n. which 

Ace. H" whom ^ntr whom gfr which 



J 



In8tr, ^f^rnff by whom or which 

Datm '"V^icil'^'^sili^c^l to whom or which 

« 

-46/. ^filff/T-^irNriT from whom or which 

Oen. ^ivNr w.. of whom or which 

ioc. ^^IJcr in whom or which 

Crude-form ^^ 

IV.^^The Demonstrative Pronouns. 

§ 152. The Demonstrative Pronoun directly points out the 
word or phrase to which it refers ; ^ gHTT* this boy ; ^ '^Eir^iTy 

that servant. 

§ 153. There are two demonstrative pronouns, viz. ^ this, 
pointing to an object near the speaker, and ^ that, pointing to 
a distant object. 

§ 154. The declension of id that, is given under the Per- 
sonal Pronouns (§ 145 ). 

§ 155. The pronoun ^ is changed to ^ feminine, and ^ 
neuter, and is thus declined: — 







Singular. 




Nom. ^ m- this 






^/. 


f n. 


Ace. CT this 






it 


? 


Instr, fif^ by this 






m 


OT^ 


Dat. fTTc^-^'ITHIBT 


to this 




ft«?T-fte-lt*ldl 


iEjrtyr-^-i 


Ahl. |TrE7'9nW|[^ 


from this 


ftFT 


OTFT 


Qen. lETpqfT m. of this 




H^m. 


icTP^ ^y** 


ioc ^m in this 






ifhi 


OT^ 


Crude-form (Rr 






nr 


fir 
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PluraU 
Nom. ^ these m. fTF /• ff' ^^* 

Ace, ^ these m. (OT tf 

Instr. itipft by these 
DaL iThST'^ to these 
Abl OTJ^from these y^.y; ,^^ 
Gen. fri^ of these 
Xfoc. fri?r in these 
Crade-form fif 

§ 166. ;ir is often substituted for the crude-form m[, and 
f for ^; ?qr«r or ||R5T to this; fFrr or ftc^T to this, /. : — 

wif aTRftT% ^» HTr ^rtt ^nSt stU' 'frti' < 
5Tr% wn srtf 'TlF^* Tft ^ *nfN ^ ^rtt ii 

Note. — Iff is derived from the Sanskrit 9^^ that or this, changed 
in Prdkrit to the undecUnable sf^. 

§ 167. The following demonstrative derivatives are im- 
portantj by the aid of which corresponding relative, interroga- 
tive, and several other pronominal forms are derived : — 

1. Forms denoting number : f^fcfrr so many. (Sk. nv^.) 

2. Forms denoting quantity : i^ so much. (Sk. i;r^Tnni[9 
Prdk. ijff.) 

3. Forms denoting di8tnbuti4)n : |TPFR^9 ^JWItTT so much to 
any or each person ; ffr^^r ^^ 'nrrr do not give so much to 
each. 

4. Forms denoting order or series: fHoFrvr, tpi¥nr, so 
much^A. (if we may coin an equivalent expression). 

5. Forms indicating kind or sort : ^nm* aT^f^» ^i^B^mt such. 

§ 168. When the relative Hf, the interrogative ^K> and the 
demonstrative ^ are united with the above demonstrative 
forms, they simply retain their initial consonants, ^r, 7 and fr ; 
igW who? + BlW = ^irGnr^ how? 5^ + 11^ = 51^ as; ^ + 
HW= TOT BO. 
11 m 
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Relative ^ 
ST 



Demonstratiye ^ 



InterrogatiTe iK)«r 



The Interrogative Pronouns, 

§ 159. Tlie Interrogative Pronouns are used to form ques- 
tions, as, eft«T STTf J who is there ? i^mT ^T^ «nft%> what does 

ho want ? 

§ 160. The interrogative pronouns are ei^ who f ^Rt^nir 
which or what one ? ^fnr what ? fivcft how many ? 

Note,—^^ IS deriTed from the Prakrit ;^t^> Sk. nf: who T + af^^ir? 
other = ^^: f^j^ how many ? from Sk- q^it? Sk. ftp^, Prakrit 
^^> ^TTOf^^ai'-) ^F^ Hindi. 

§ 161. The interrogatives are declined in the following 

manner : — 

(1) g^ who ? belongs to the Second Declension^ and takes 

STT ; «KT^ who ? qfKror to whom ? 

(2) ^|«^eif which one ? is inflected in the three genders, and 

follows the First Declension. 

(3) ftfffl" how many ? belongs to the Third Declension. 

(4) efiHI what ? is irregularly declined. 

Examples, 
g^ who ? 
Singular, Plural. 

Nom, Sf Ace, s^pjf who i^jf«r 

/w«/r. qfHt by whom ^t^ 

■Da^ *r^mT-^ to whom ^TTh^'-^ 

Ahl. eji|«4i|[«( from whom a&PTfjT 

Gen. ^^l^nT^ of whom ^P'lHrr 

^0^^ «lSHm in whom ^1^ 

Crude-form ^^ ^^ 
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^Tf^ which one ? 
Singular. 
Nom. 8f Ace. ^^H^rr^ w. ^kI^T^i /• 

Bat. ^rroiR^-^ sRH^fter-^ 

Crade-form ^^<iir e^f^Hfr 



Plural. 



Norn. 8f Ace. ^^[o^im. 



*lfT«ir>/- 



V 



Instr. 

Bat. 

Crude-form 



ftrft how many ? 
Nom. ^ Ace. f^^ how many ? 
-fw^^y*. ftr^fWr by how many ? 






Crude-form 

iVbm. ^ Ace. 

Instr. 

Dot. 

Abl. 

Gen. 

Loc. 

Crade-form 


l«li(ll<Ar M> now many r 

^TR what ? 
Singular. 

^fnr what 
cTOHby what 


Plural. 


• 


^T^TR^-^ to what 
^rurCT from what 
^iVI'il of what 
qr^nr in what 





T7i« Indefinite Pronouns . 

§ 162. The Inde6nite Pronoans express an indefinite 
generality. They are these : iftof, some one ; ^^, any one ; 
^6^^^, some one ; ^^fTOT, some one ; ^KTRf, any one ; ii^WT, 
mm^f «S«rW, a certain one; ZH^f T^vH, h^jth ; f^%7^ several ; 
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^hff, sometliing, some ; BTTf^, STPn!ft, iT^i WT* ^^^T, otherB ; 
ST^RT) ^1 ^4|b6 ' li ^^' Of these words^ those ending in ^ are of 
the first declension ; those in ar of the second^ assuming sir ii^ 
the cmde-form ; and the rest are of the thirds remaining the 
same in the crude-form. 



CHAPTER Xn. 
THE VERB. 

The Classification of Verbs. 

§ 168— § 172. 

§ 163. A verb is the chief word in the sentence, and 
expresses either being, or action : as nHT *^n^r^) Rama walks ; 
'frflf ^Wt 'TTf^, Govind reads a book ; f^ "^m W^> God is 
good. 

§ 164. The noun or pronoun of which an action is affirmed 
by the verb, is called the Subject (grat)> and the noun or pro- 
noun towards which the action of the verb tends, is called 
the Object (^), In the above sentence, iftfk^ ipft ^fWfr 
Gk)vind reads a book, iftf%?f is the subject, and 9rtfr is the 
object, of the verb ^TT^v^. 

§ 166. The Subject of the verb is oflen the agent or doer 
(«ir^) of the action denoted by it. 

§ 166. Verbs may be thus classified according to their 
signification, derivation, and conjugation : — Transitive (^Ri^sf) 
or Intransitive (sT7^)» Potential (^r^). Causal (sr^^ir). 
Substantive (s^Rfl^ltQcii), Defective (nH)j and Regular (f^iT^t^r) 
or Irregular (arftlrf^Rf). 

§ 167. When an action denoted by the verb passes on to 
the object; it is transitive ( ii<hH^ ), and when the action termi- 
nates in the subject, it is intransitive (si«|i4«K') ; as, XP(T WfT 
Hfrqti R^ma eats a mango (transitive) ; Kl^ ^Rit, ISAmi comes 
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(intraiiBitiye). This is a division of verbs exctnsively according 
to their signification ; it is neither according to their form, nor 
their conjugation. 

1. The action of the transitive verb may be reflected on the 
subject instead of passing on to another object. When the 
action is reflected on the subject, without implying the sense 
o{ foreign agency, the transitive verb is denominated Reflexive, 
and is conjugated as an intransitive verb ; f?c<ir^ ^a6dl^i the 
gram grinds. But. when the verb conveys the sense of foreign 
agency, i.e. that the action denoted by the verb is wrought on 
the subject by some agent other than the subject, the transitive 
verb is designated Passive, and is conjugated not quite 
transitively; 9n^mf?r fHT^ rHi'-Miioh^H ^fe^ ^rf^JT^Tj the gram is 
ground in the mill by his agency. 

The former class of the reflexive verbs might be called verbs of 
the Middle Voice, and the latter, verbs of the Passive Voice, 
The radical transitive forms are called verbs of the Active Voice. 

Note. — In Mardthi neither of the passive forms is produced by a 
Terbal change, but by conjugation. The first is conjugated singly, 
the second with the aid of the auxiliary verb sn^ to go. 

Note. — Every transitive verb can be used in the Passive Voice, but 
not in the Middle. Some of the principal verbs capable of being 
used in the Middle Voice are ^^s^ to grind, ifr^ to break, ^<ju j to 
push, ^f^;^!^ to move, &c. They are denominated TH^rf^ or verbs of 
two conjugations, by the native grammarians. 

Note. — The incapacity of some transitive Actives to express the 
reflexive sense in the Middle Voice, is made up by the use of distinct 
iniranniive forms of cognate origin ; as, transitive active, ^ft^ to 
unloose ; intransitive, jgz^ to get loose ; jf i jc^ T ^ 4\ unloose the cow ; 
ifpf Q[?cft the cow got loose. These intransitive verbs, expressing a 
reflexive sense, might be called Deponents, and their corresponding 
transitive forms, Catisals, a list of which is given under the conjuga- 
tions : ^^ to die, HJK^$ to cause to die, i.e. to kill. 

2. There are some transitive verbs in Mardthi which have an 
active meaning, but are conjugated intransitively like the verbs 
of the Middle Voice. In their radical Sanskrit forms they had. 
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however, a reflexive force, which they have now entirely lost. 
They have been denominated in this book Anomalous verb^ 
( W^ip!^ ); 4t ^nm >^J\ ftl^> I shall learn my lesson. A list 
of the Anomalous verbs is given under their conjugation. 

Note, — In Sanskrit these Anomalous verbs originally denoted that 
the action expressed by them was performed for the benefit of the 
agent. Sk. q^% he cooks, transitive ; q^ he cooks for himself, 
intransitive ; i^rf^ he sacrifices, H3 | % he sacrifices for himself Some 
of the Sanskrit reflexive verbs are the following, — ^, 5f;^ f^, qix^, ^, 

flm, ^, &c. ; and coi'responding Marathi derivatives for them are 
^«R^ to miss, ^ppt to bear, ^^ to bite, qpf^ to obtain, $fH^ to 
speak, ^^1^ to forget, i;^ to take away. 

Note. — "These distinctions, however, rest, in many cases, in Sanskrit 
as well as Greek, on peculiar conceptions which it is diflicult to analyse 
or realise ; and in Sanskrit, as well as Greek, the right use of the Active 
and Middle voices is best learnt by practice. Thus wff to lead, is used 
as parasmaipada in such expressions as Tf^ (^^^(^ he carries off a 
swelling ; but as atmanepada, in ^^ f^R^qlt he turns away or dismisses 
with wrath ; a subtle distinction which it is possible to appreciate 
when stated, but diflicult to bring under any general rules." — Mtue^ 
Muller, 

3. Some intransitives express merely the sense of existence 
and are called Substantive Verbs ; ift sn? I ani, or I exist ; n'TT iRT 
^TMr Bdmd has got well. When these and a few other verbs 
are employed to make up the Compound Tenses ^ they are 
designated Auxiliary Verbs ; % ^T^ wt te is reading. 

Note, — The substantive verbs unite nouns and adjectives to their 
subjects, and are, therefore, called also copulative or linking verbs. 

Note, — Some substantive verbs denote existence in a particular 
state ; ^ ^HTOT ft^f^ he looks well, i.e. he is in appearance well. 
They, in addition to the union of a noun or adjective to the subject, 
indicate some other particular, and may, therefore, be called 
strengthened copula^ ^ ^T^TTT ITT^ he has become wise. 

4. Some intransitives are conjugated without a s^ibjed, and 
are denominated Impersonal Verbs; TiTT^ it is daybreak; 
^nrhr ^iqSHoS^ I feel sickish. 

§ 168. The Potential Verb is derived from the verbal root 
by the insertion of q*, and expresses the power or ability of 
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the agent to do the action denoted by it ; HlV^lH 'fTW^ 
Siva can walk; ^T^ to walk + ^ = ^TPPf^ to be able to walk. 
This is a division of verbs both according to sense s^dform. 

§ 169. The Causal Verb is a derivative from the verbal 
root by the insertion of ar^, and expresses indirect agency; 
^n^mi^R^ ^^ H" chift^ I caused him to do it ; cfjt^ to do + 
ST7 = WiPri to cause to do. This is a division of verbs^ both 
according to form and sense, 

§ 170. The Compound Verb is made up of two or more 
words ; as ifrr ?!TPr to get a beating, or to be beaten, lit. 
to eat a beating. These verbs are like the English verbs, 
" to put on," "to fall in," " to come across," &c. This is a 
division of verbs simply according to form. 

§ 171. The Defective Verb is wanting in some forms of 
conjugation ; as m(^^ it is wanted. This is a division of verbs 
according to conjugation* 

§ 172, A verb is Regular when the verb is conjugated in 
the past tense in the ordinary way, by affixing the past tense- 
ending to the root; and it is Irregular, when the root is 
modified before the fixing of the termination; as i^r^ to 
strike, mf^ struck (regular); «k^ to do, ^^ did (irregular), 
not eiiRti. This is a division of the verbs according to the 
farm of the Past Tense. 



, CHAPTER XIII. 
The Inflection of Verbs. 

§ 173— §199. 

§ 173. The verb is given in the Marathi Dictionary in 
what is called its gerundial form, i.e. it is given with the par- 
ticle ^ affixed to it ; i|R^ to da. 
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^ 174. A verbal root (^ttj) is the form which remainB after 
the Of is dropped, ^fr do thou. 

§ 175. The verbal root, when employed to predicate action 
of a noun, is modified, by means of certain particles, called 
personal-endings, to indicate its relation to the nonn. Thus, 
the gerund, ^\f*A to speak ; the root, ^r^ speak thou ; the 
inflected form, i^^ speaks (=^ + 9r);^^tH!f)' Hari 
speaks : the ^ in ^t^^ is a personal-ending. 

§ 176. The personal-endings indicate the following par- 
ticulars : — 

1. The Grenders (f&m) — Masculine, Feminine, and Neater. 

2. The Numbers (f^f) — Singular and Plural. 

3. The Persons (j^) — the First, the Second, and the 

Third. 

4. The Tenses (^ro?) — the Present, the Fast, and the 

Future. 

5. The Moods (3^^) — the Indicative, the Conditional, the 

Subjunctive, the Imperative, and the In6nitive. 

6. The Constructions (sr$|m or Prayogas) — The Subjec- 

tive, the Objective, and the Neuter. 

7. The Participles and the Verbal Nouns (^TJJ^ri^) — 

four Participles, and two Verbal Nouns. 

§ 177. The mode or manner in which the verbal inflections 
or personal-endings are joined to the root, is called Conjuga- 
tion (^THRim^). 

Tensss. 

§ 178. A tense (Lat. tempTis, time) is the form of the verb 
made up by inflection, or by the aid of the auxiliary verbs 
(§ 167, 2), in order to indicate the time of the action signified by 
it ; thus, ^^c>nft ^e speaks ; ^(^ he will speak, the root being 
trcfr speak thou. The forms that are produced by inflection are 
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called Simple Tenses, and those made up by the aid of the 
aimliary verba are denominated Comjwund Tenses. 

§ 179. There are four Simple Tenses in Marfithf, three of 
which indicate the principal divisions of time — the Present, the 
Past, and the Future ; the fourth expresses a particular feature 
of past time^ and is called the Past Habitual Tense. 

§ 180. (1) The Present Tense (^r^TpT ^KTO) is that form of 
the verb which denotes that an action is going oti in the pre- 
sent time; qhrr'm^ the horse walks; ^ ^nNr i^qr ^rtt^fRT 
virtuous men show kindness to all. 

§ 181. (2) The Past Tense (^ eursy) expresses an action as 
completed in time already past or spent ; ^TT ^TTORT Tl^ the deer 
fell into the snare ; H l ^l^^^^l a^FETT^ ^Frtt^nft^f^F^^f^f?^ TTft 
until this day no one has seen or heard of the laughter of a fish. 

§ 182. (3) The Future Tense { ^{^^f^ \ dti) expresses an 
action to occur in time subsequent to the present; sf)* ins:^ 
^'inWW Trt'T after I die I shall go to God ; % ^TTTfte if 'fr 
ifr^ I shall ask what they will bid. 

§ 183. (4) The Habitual Fast Teme (Ofir ^prFW) indicates 
the habitual doing of an action in past time ; CPn" ?t3f ^irr «TO 
wf^^m ^ 'SUmi used to sit reading four hours a day ; ^ iri%T 
fii^ ^ SIR^ "«irr qm Prnj?- m>ft he was in the habit of sallying 
forth, and tying four or five pieces of cloth around his loins. 

§ 184. The following are the Inflections which make up 

the forms of the simple tenses : — 

Present Tense. Past Tense. 

1*^ and 2nd Conjugations. ^st Conjugation, 



Singular. 


Plural. 


Singular. 


Plural. 


1. 
2. 
3. 


M. F. 


JV. 


M, F, N. 

1 


M. 

1. psr 
3. m 


F. N. 


M. F. N. 
i ^ 



12 
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Future Tense. 



1. 

2. 
3. 



lit Conjugation, 



Singular, 



Plural. 



M. F. N, 
*cy (or #cy) 



M. F. N. 





2nd Conjugation* 


Singular, 


Plural. 




M. F. N. 


M. F. N. 


1. 


i^ 


• 


2. 


^rf^ (or ^^pr) 


aTRT 


3. 


f^ 


ff)9 



iVio^tf. — The Second Singular ^H^ is preferabk to ^ft[^. 

Past IIabitual. 





1«/ Conjugation, 


Singular. 


P/wraJ. 




M. F. JV. 


ill. F. N. 


1. 


• 


3r 


2. 


^ 


8W 


3. 


T 


s»?r 





2nc? Conjugation. 


Singular. 


Plural. 




M. F. N. 


M. F. N. 


1. 


k 


• 


2. 


t^ 


nf 


3. 


1 


tir 



Ao/e. — 3T^ is somptimes substituted for the Second Singular 
Intransitive Past Habitual fr^. 

Note, — The inflections of the tenses are of two kinds ; those directly 
derived from Sanskrit through the Prakrit, and those of a purely 
Marilthi origin. It has not yet been ascertained when the latter 
terminations came into use, but the former, which make up the Past 
Habitual forms, arc found in the oldest Mardthi poetical works. 
These are, in fact, the source from which all the existing forms of the 
tenses are derived, and they are found, with slight changes, in Hindi 
and Guiardti, serving the purpose of the aorist. What we have de- 
signated purely Mard6hi forms are produced by the union of the 
demonstrative pronoun ^ that, (used, also, as the Third Personal 
Pronoun,) with the Past Habitual inflections. Thus, 
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The pronoun ^ m. + P. H. fj- = ^ ; efrf^ I do, ting. 1st pen. 

^ m. + P. H. q^ = ^ ; «r;^fif^ sing, 2nd pers. 
ff^ m. + P. H, ^ = ?fr; ctiR^r ^ing, 3rd pen. 
j^m. + F.U,^ = ?S; ^Rft^pi^' 1«^ P^rs. 
% w. + P. H. a?f = ?Tf; SF ft^r P^**- ^ndpers. 
fji- m. + P. H. BT«T = fTPf; SFftffT^l'^"- 3rd pen. 

In the same way the feminine and neuter inflections are derived : — 



>» 



9» 



99 



»9 



»9 



Feminine. 
Sing. 1. ^ 4-1^ 



Neuter. 



f> 



19 



Plu. 



>» 



»l 



t ^ 


• 

- T 


= « 


n ^ 


- ^ 


= ?»9 


» - 


- T 


= n 


?^ - 


- * 


= »» 


n - 


- srf 


= «t 


•*• 


h STff 


— (TTlf 



= » (or^) 

2. !ft + TO = ^^(ori!^^) 

3. *r + fr = ^ (ornt) 
1- ?ft + ^ = ^ 

2. ?ft + srf = ?rf 

The feminine forms in ^ are employed in the Konkan. In the 
Dakhan the third person singular is ^, instead of ^ or ^, and the 
neuter first person singular is ^. The Dakhan forms have no 
etymological authority. Nor are the singular forms in ^ of much 
authority, as the plural forms do not take if. Besides, according to 
the Marathi rules of combination, when two vowels are united, the 
weaker is displaced by the stronger. 

Note. — The inflections of the past tense are derived from those 
of the present tense by a slight change. For the vowels of the second 
and third personal inflections are substituted the general gcnder-tcrmina- 
tioDS specified in § 47 ; and the forms thus produced are joined to 
the past participle in ^ or ^. 

In the first person the vowels do not submit to a displacement, ai 
personality is most emphatically asserted in the forms for that 
person. 

Note. — ^The modified forms of the present tense, before they are 
united with the past participle ffjj, are the same as those of the 
Conditional Mood, § 187. 

Note. — ^The following are the modified forms of the present tense used 
to make up the forms of the past teuae and the conditional mood : — 

Sing. 1. ?ft Hi M. Plu. iff m M. 

2. ^ + MT = mn M. „ jff -L %Tf = ?rf M. 

^oie. — The above modified forms of the present tense are thiu 
combined with ^ to make up the past forms : — 

Sing. 1. «r + * = i?lr M. Plu. m + ^ = >tt M. 

f, 2. fjf + 9|p7 = fijre M- 99 w + Tf = w M. 

»3. W"hw— BfM. H «Fi"H=%M. 



9» 



9» 
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Note. — The feminine and neuter forms are derived in the same way 
the masculine, ^yf + ^ = %/• 1«^ Sing. ; ^ + ^ = ^f, 3rd Sinp. 

Note. — ^The Future and the Past Habitual retain their classical 
forms. The Past Habitual is the original Mar^thi tense, immediately 
derived from the Sanskrit through the Prakrit, and from the Future 
is derived : — 

First Conjugation (Sk. Atmanepada). 
Past Habitual. Futube. 

Sing. 1. Sk. ^, Priik. ffr, Mar. i^ Mar, ipf 

^^ »» ^ 






3. » ?f » T 
3. „ 8T# „ btRt 



9» 






Second Conjugation (Sk. Parasmaipada), 

Past Habitual. Futuei. 

5m^. 1. Sk. (%, Prdk. ^, Mar. f Mar. f^r 

»9 3. „ arf^ >» arfiC « t«for WH „ fflw 

iVb^e. — The letter ^ which distinguishes the future form is a modi- 
lication of the Sanskrit ^ changed to ]f in Prdkrit; Sanskrit y ft^R l 
he will do, Prak. chKH<R > ^". cfjf^. 

Note. — Not only are the Present and Past inflections pronominal in 
regard to their origin, but even the Past Habitual and the Future are so. 
Such is the case with the personal-endings in most languages, *' al- 
though, in the course of time, they arc no longer recognized and felt to 
be that which by their demonstrable origin, they imply and are." " It 
appears to me most probable that the majority of them are pronouns, 
through which action or quality, which is expressed in the root, in 
abstract, becomes something concrete, e. g., the expression of the idea 
' to love' becomes the expression of the person * who loves.' Thia 
person, however, is more closely defined by the personal terminations, 
whether it be * I,' ' thou,' or * he.' " — Bopp. The anusvdr of the 
first person, the ^ of the second, and the ^ of the third, are existine 
remnants of tho Sanskrit personal pronouns, which are found as verbal 
terminations in all the Aryan languages. 

Moods. 
§ 185. A mood is the inflected form of the verb, express- 
ing the manner of the action denoted by the verb^ as positive. 



ti 
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conditional, or obligatory ; and there are' five each forms or 
moods in Mar^thi^ viz. the Indicative (c^ra*)^ the Conditional 
(^^TffpJ)' the Subjunctive (ft^^), the Imperative (stt^TPT)! and 
the Infinitive (it'OT^T)* 

§ 186. (1) The Indicative denotes whether the action 
expressed by the verb actually does or does not take place ; as^ 
^3 ^fr?^ ^ ^ TFTOT TT^HPT wherever virtuous men go, they 
obtain respect ; Hrf^M^ob gift ^ mji STOT 7^ TTlft there is not 
anything by me that would satisfy your hunger ; % ii^fi^ l^Jf 
'irthT ^ 'red I do not know what remedy he will use. In the 
Indicative Mood the personal-endings of the simple tenses are 
simply alExed to the root. 

JVo/e.— The IndicatiTe strictly speaking is no mood, as in it only 
*' relations of time are expressed. The absence of modal accessory 
notions is its characteristic." — Bopp. 

§ 187. (2) The Conditional expresses an action which is 
thought of as contingent, as one which may or may not 
liappen ; ^ ^iif ^?fr ^ ^i: a^ it would be well if he came 
to-morrow. The essential sense of the conditional is that of 
Buppositiveness — an uncertainty and indecision ; it makes a 
supposition, which may or may not be realized. The inflections 
of the conditional are modified forms of those of the indicative 
present, and are the following : — 



Singular. 



Plural. 





M. 


p. 


N. 


M. 


F, 


N. 


1. 


# 


t 


n 








2. 


*ira 


ifte 


«« 

w 




m 




3. 


m 


« 1 


n 




rwj 


Iff 



Noie.^ln Sanskfit, the conditional form resemblcf partly the 
liitiire, and partly the past, forms, and expret sei that the oompletioo 
of a wish that bad been entertained was not actually realized ; thm, 
tlic Sanskrit siflf^ I would give, or 1 would ba?e giren, ana wen to 
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the future ff^^nft I will give, together with the privative 9T of the 
past tense a^fp^ I gave. This composite character of the Sanskrit 
conditional exists most perfectly in the Mar^thi forms. They also 
denote the possible unrealization of a felt desire or expectation^ and 
assume the past inflectional vowels ; % ^^pff ^ jj^ft TO# i^ ^^ had 
laughed I too would have laughed, i.e. I wished that he might laugh, 
but he did not, and my expectation was not realized. 

Note, — The conditional inflections are derived from the indicative 
present by the aid of the gender terminations which make up the 
tenses of the indicative past. (§ 184, Note.) 

Note, — We have given elsewhere a verbal form which expresses 
conditionality most absolutely. It is the dative of the past tense, or the 
past participle : *^FcCT5?;^m(^KT3t5^+ ^TRT) ^I^ h(!wi Ijttw when- 
ever he shall produce his slokas, they will be examined. The dative 
particle expresses purpose, and a purpose is fulfilled in future time ; 
but the dative termination, by being aflixed to a past form, comes to 
denote a purpose whose fulfilment is uncertain, i.e. a mere supposition. 
The same dative particle, on the other hand, by being united to 
a future participle, expresses a purpose most emphatically ; as ^ 
ftRfrrsn^ ( ftr* + «im, § l^O) H^ he has gone to learn. 

§188. (3) The Subjunctive denotes the propriety or impro- 
priety of an action ; ^ qr f^TOT^" t Pras^fk, PToPf?^ % f^Rlt, C f lr ?>3 
^nm^, ^r^Rl^^r^ ^prnff s«t^ cvncr^r ^^ should acquire that which 
has not been obtained ; preserve that which has been acquired ; 
increase that which has been preserved ; and expend in good 
works what has been increased; ifir ^ ^rHt^ IH^)' ^ ^rtTWf let 
it be said to whom this woman should be given. The following 
are the inflections of the subjunctive : — 





Singular, 


i 


Plural. 




M. 


F. 


N. 


M. 


F. 


N. 


1. 


arm 


wflr 




BTT^ 


arr^irr 


arnff 


2. 


W^RT 


STT^ 


WW 


arn^ 


aiiwiid 


an'fhr 


3. 


arm 


arrff 




an^ 


an^^ 


arrtf 



Note. — ^The monosyllabic roots in ^ and J are changed to q^f in 
combination with the subjunctive sufllix ; ^ lead thou ; Tiff^ (% -f" 
«Tf^ m.) he ought to be led ; ifj- drink thou ; c^^ he ought to drink. 

iVb/f .— The subjunctive terminations HTn* &c. are derived from the 
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Sanskrit participial particle ^^ denoting the sense of futurity as well 
as that of obligation. The ^^ is changed to ^^ in Prdkrit and to arpf 
in Marithi, combined with the principal gender terminations. (§ 47.) 

§ 189. (4) The Imperative expresses command, advice, 
exhortation, or benediction ; ij arPT^ eFPT 5=^rn^^ ^FT mind your 
own business quietly ; stHT ^tTtS H^ iv^ «TTfhT inay the 
Pdndavs obtain their kingdom to-day ; ifi^ isO TT 'ft «Kn( ?ir%: T 
it is true, but what can I do. The imperative has the following 
inflections : — 





Singular, 


Plural. 




M. F. N. 


M, F. N. 




1. 


• 


37 




2. 


^ 


W 




3. 


>^ 


%?rtr 





Note. — The g^ and aHfrT arc changed to %f and ^f^ when the 
monosyllabic verb ends in f or if; ^ give thou, ^t|j (for ^aff ) may 
he give ; fqfjpf (for tf^BTfrT ) t^^J they drink. So also the 2nd plural 
aff changes the monosyllabic f or q- to i^p ; %^ take thou, cin* take ye ; 
^ drink thou, c^^f drink you. 

Note. — Sometimes ^ and 3^, the original forms, are substituted for 
1^ and af^ of the third person. 

Note. — In poetry, f is affixed to the 2nd person imperative singular 
of the transitive verb, and n* to that of the intransitive ; ^f for ^1 
qn^ reach thou. These modified forms are more respectful and 
argent. 

%f ^ *n& 'Tr%, %? TFT ft^5rtrPf •— Tukaram, 

Note.'^The imperative terminations are thus derived from the 
Sanskrit : — 

arf^ Prik. 5 

* 

53 M —3 



1. 

2. 
8. 
1. 
2. 
3. 



5tit^. Sk. 



M. 



99 



9» 



P/ll. 



»» 



f9 



ft 



>> 



»» 



»> 



>f 



»» 



^T^oriftif 
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the future ff^sn^ I will give, together with the privative ^ of the 
past tense ar^n')] ^ g^"^^* '^^^^ composite character of the Sanskrit 
conditional exists most perfectly in the Mardthi forms. They also 
denote the possible unrealization of a felt desire or expectation, and 
assume the past inflectional vowels ; ^ f^ ff^^ iftff ^^^ if he had 
laughed I too would have laughed, i.e, I wished that he might laugh, 
but he did not, and my expectation was not realized. 

Note, — The conditional inflections are derived from the indicative 
present by the aid of the gender terminations which make up the 
tenses of the indicative past. (§ 184, Note,) 

Note. — We have given elsewhere a verbal form which expresses 
conditionality most absolutely. It is the dative of the past tense, or the 

past participle : #r^^5T5r;5TO(g^r«^+ ^HRT) 'rarWq^ initT when- 
ever he shall produce his slokas, they will be examined. The dative 
particle expresses purpose, and a purpose is fulfilled in future time ; 
out the dative termination, by being aflixed to &past form, comes to 
denote a purpose whose fulfilment is uncertain, i.e. a mere supposition. 
The same dative particle, on the other hand, by being united to 
a future participle, expresses a purpose most emphatically ; as ^ 
ftRTT^IRr ( ftr* + «TRr, § 190) H^ he has gone to learn. 

§188. (3) The Sifybjiinctive denotcsthe propriety ovifapro' 
priety of an action j ^ ^ f^TSCT^ S fto^frt, Pmt% ^ Tmk, 'Cfiar^^ 
^nra^, <ir^R^^r^ ^prnff ^n «FtW w© should acquire that which 
has not been obtained ; preserve that which has been acquired ; 
increase that which has been preserved ; and expend in good 
works what has been increased; fir ^ ?RHr^ iTrA ^ ^HTT? let 
it be said to whom this woman should be given. The following 
are the inflections of the subjunctive : — 





Singular. 


1 


Plural. 


1. 


M, 

arm 


F. 

8TT*r 


N. 
WTO 


M. 
bttW 


F. 


N. 

wfhr 


2. 
3. 





Note. — ^The monosyllabic roots in q- and J are changed to iff in 
combination with the subjunctive suffix ; «|r lead thou ; ri|nT (% '¥' 
BTnrr "*•) ^^ ought to be led ; qj' drink thou ; c^{p^ he ought to drink. 

iVb/e.— The subjunctive terminations V[lV &c* ^^ derived from the 
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Sanskrit participial particle ^^ denoting the sense of futurity as well 
as that of obligation. The ^^ is changed to 9757 in Prakrit and to a?pf ' 
in Marithi, combined with the principal gender terminations. (§ 47.) 

§ 189. (4) The Imperative expresses command, advice, 
exhortation, or benediction ; jJ^arrT^ eFPT g^»n^^ ^FT mind your 
own business quietly ; stHT ^tTtS H^ IV^ TPffiT tnay the 
Pdndavs obtain their kingdom to-day ; iflrr isO TT 4i «Knr ^F^ T 
it is true, but what can I do. The imperative has the following 
inflections : — 





Singular, 


Plural. 




M. F. N. 


M. F. N. 




1. 


• 


37 




2. 


^ 


W 




3. 


>^ 


^1? 





Note. — The g^ and aHfrT ^^ changed to %f and ?fffT when the 
monosyllabic verb ends in f or if; ^ give thou, ^Tfj (for ^afl") may 
he give ; fqfjpT (for ^fNtrT ) ^^7 ^^^7 drink. So also the 2nd plural 
Sff changes the monosyllabic f or q- to i^p ; %^ take thou, znu take ye ; 
^ drink thou, c^(f drink you. 

Note. — Sometimes 37 and gj^, the original forms, are substituted for 
^ and aftfT ^^ ^^^ third person. 

Note. — In poetry, f is affixed to the 2nd person imperative singular 
of the transitive verb, and n* to that of the intransitive ; ^f for ^ ; 
qf^ reach thou. These modified forms are more respectful and 
argent. 

%? ^ *n& 'Tr%, 'frt' TFT ft^5rtrPf •— Tvkaram. 

snTRPTT W^ ^fWrr Tit W^ nr J^^jrprr — ^aman. 

jVb^tf.— The imperative terminations are thus derived from the 
Sanskrit : — 

Sing. Sk. arPt Pr^l^- 3 M. ^ 



1. 
2. 
3- 
K 
2. 
3. 



i> 






II 



)» 



}f 



}> 



»» 



)» 



)» 



5 

If 



f> 



»» 



f» 



>» 



19 



^ 


» «T 


7 


» 3: or ^ 


* 


n ^ 


f 


M MT 


3 


'» 'T^ or af);^ 
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§ 190. (5) The Infinitive expresses the action as dependent 
upon another action, and is chiefly employed to make np com* 
pound verbal forms ; Ht err^ ^VT^ he began to go ; fpTT V[^ 
^nK^^^^SJf^fm^^l^^^S^rn^ the king began to look 
intently at that son ; iT^ vTlinrr let me go. The inflection 
of the infinitive is ^; sire do thou; eir^ to do. 

Note, — The Infinitive tennination ^ is a modification of the Sans- 
krit infinitive n changed in Prdkrit to j or ^. The Sanskrit w 
expresses *' to be requisite, or to will, in the sense of the future." 

The Peayogas, or Constructions. 

§ 191. The terminations assumed by the verb in conjuga- 
tion (§ 200) indicate whether it agrees in gender, number and 
person with the nouns to which it is related, or stands neutral. 

§ 192. This agreement or disagreement of the verb with the 
nouns to which it is related, indicated by the inflections which 
it assumes in conjugation, is called sr^RT or construction. 

§ 193. The noun with which the verb agrees may be 
either its subject or its object. Sometimes it may agree 
neither with the subject nor with the object, but may be 
neutral, i.e. indifferent to both. 

§ 194, There are, consequently, three forms of constrac- 
tion — the Subjective, the Objective, and the Neuter. 

§ 195. In the Subjective or o hJ j R construction, the verb 
agrees with the subject ; ^^Rf qtift ITfMt the boy reads a 
book. 

2. In the Objective or eir^f^ construction, the verb agrees 
with the object ; 4|i^^^^ Hf W^KI^I m^^ fttJT ^(lH the villagers 
did not pay the revenue of the Government. 

3. In the Neuter or m^ construction, the verb agrees 
neither with the subject nor the object, but is conjugated in 
the neuter singular; q^O^^ g^^Nf TIK H10: the schoolmaster 
beat the boys severely. 
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06f.-— Ignorance or indifference is always indicated in Marilihi by 
tbe neuter gender ; s^^ ^^ HJfK^ ^bo calls out lo me ? % ^^ 
ilH' wbo is coming tbere ? kJ^\ 'TPHT %^ some buman being is 
coming. 

Note, — The noun with which the verb agrees, whether it be the 
Bnbject or tlie object, is always uninfected. The uninflected case of 
the subject is the Nominative, and lite uninflected case of the object is 
the Accusative. Consequently in the subjective construction, the 
sabject is in the Nominative case, and in the objective construction the 
object is in the Accusative case. 

Since in the Bh'*ve or Neuter construction, the verb agrees neither 
with the subject nor the object, both the nouns are inflected. The 
inflected subject is usually in the Instrumental case, and the inflected 
object is in the Dative case. Sometimes the inflected subject is in the 
Dative case. 

Note. — Inflection, which in reality is a mutilation, is a sign of 
weakness, and the inflected subject and the object are therefore incapa- 
ble of influencing the verb, as for example in the Dhdoe construction. 

Ob9, — The Prayogas are, strictly speaking, a department of Syntax, 
but we have anticipated it as it is impossible to understand the prin- 
ciples of Maraihi conjugation without some knowledge of it. 

The Participles and the Verbal Nouns. 

§ 196. The Participles are forms derived from verbs, and 
are cliiefly employed to make up compoand tenses. They are 
the Present, the Past, the Pluperfect, and the Future, 

1. The Present Participle denotes carrency of action, and 
assumes 9, ^ m., irf or f^ to make up its forms ; ^er^ walk 

thou \^n^^, ^RWir. "^TcWrf, or ^VTB^iprr walking; ift irrthT Mlf I am 
beating. 

Note, — ^The Present Participle in if. of which iff, iff and iff^ are 
modifications, is derived from the Sanskpt present participle in yfi^; ^ 

to be + s|9^ = 3f^ becoming ; fjf to conquer + VP[^ = "TH^ conquer- 
ing. The forms in iff and ifpff are the locatives of tbe Mariithi qf 
denotipg ** duration." 

2. The Past Participle implies a past action, and assumes 
W or ikHT »»-; WTPir or urc^^ saved ; 4!f^ vfK f^^ Wf WTf TW 
fV^ ^hft on a certain day she lay weeping in the forest. 

13 M 
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iVb/^.— The past participle ^ m. is derived from the Sanskrit past 
participle passive if, changed in Prakrit to ^ ; thus, m heard, Prik. 

^y and ^, being changed to ^ in Mardthi. In Marithi it is both 
active and passive in sense. In the Sclavonic languages, the passive 
participle ^ is transferred to the active voice, " with the retention of 
the meaning of past time/* and is also weakened to /, probably by first 
becoming changed to d. In Persian it is usually active, and in 
Georgian, it becomes /, — Bopp, 

Note. — There is a past participial form in the locative B|f ('^^ ^)» 
like the present participial ^, denoting duration. It is derived from 
intransitive neuter verbs, and is used only in a reduplicated form ; Tiff 
TOf^ W^ ^^IR^T 3TPW q f fa^ I gave him the medicine while 
sitting. The intransitive neuters are ^^ to sit, ^<x{^ to lie down, 
if^ to lie down, &c., indicating an inactive state in the past form. 

3. The Pluperfect Participle denotes an action that takes 
place before that mentioned in the principal cause^ and assumes 
^r^; STHf^ having gone ; Hmj^ 3m>T ^ ^TTO T%^ I will go into 
the presence of my uncle, and on my knees beg pardon. 

Note, — ^The Pluperfect Participle gj^f is derived from the Sanskrit 
indeclinable participle i!ff, which is changed to ^ or gi;t^ in Prakfit. 

In the Prakrit prose, ** there are a few instances of f^ being relaxed to 

ITTi as TfT ^^^ cf»^^'" — CowelL 

4. The Future Participle expresses the intention of the 
agent to do the action denoted by the verb, and takes the 
termination orfT or off^ ; % come thou, ^" T K being about to 
come ; ^'^ ^ orr c ^TO bo is about to come. 

iVo/e.— The Future Participle off^ is a modification of the Sanskrit 
future participial form in ^ or fff^. The Sanskrit form is employed 
hoih. as a participle and as a noun of agency, and the Mar^thi form 
is also used in the same manner. When the Marathf participle is used 
in the latter sense, the final s^ is lengthened ; ^ ^IW[\K W^ he is 
about to speak ; ^TrTTRT a speaker. In Sanskrit, as in Mar^thf, the 
future participle is generally used with the verb •** to be," as Sk. ^nirf^* 
I will give, M. ^f ^onr 3Tf|. 

Note, — " It is requisite to observe here that, in the history of lan- 
guages, the case not unfrequently occurs, that one and the same form 
is, in the lapse of time, split into several, and then the different forms 
are applied by the spirit of the language to different words. Thus, in 
Sanskrit, ^prr# ^ro™ the base ^|^|< , means both the giver and * he that 
trill give' ; but in Latin, this one form, bearing two different meanings, 
has been parted into two, of which the one has assumed to itself $Xoat 
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the task of representing a future participle, while the other appears, 
Uke the Greek dorrip doter, only a name of agent." — Bopp, 

§ 197. The participles that end in w (not the locative w) 
are declinable, and the rest arc indeclinable; ?fr ^^ ^HHT ^^^ 
commenced to come; ?ft ^ffr 511^ she commenced to come. 

Note, — The declinable participles being, by derivation, adjectival, 
they are capable of being used both as adjectives and nouns ; ^fpf 
f^jt^ a flowing stream ; qrgjc^^^r TT^ra* FSni^r to pursue one that is 
running ; *r^ pNt^T f^ dead child ; ir?'yF^fH f^ffrf ^T^ to restore the 
dead to life ; fff r^rfY ^^ ^^'^^ cry- baby ; ^^rTTrr% ^ the teeth of 
those who laugh. 

Note. — Though the participles may be employed as fnite verbs, as 
is the case with the past particii)le ^^f , they retain tluir nominal cha- 
racter, and are, sometimes, inflected by means of the case-termina- 
tions and the postpositions, as ordinary nouns, giving the whole 
sentence a nominal character ; x^\i^ qfi | € (r*|5 ^^^ ^^^ ( ^J^ "*" ^'^^^ 

TT^fl «K%^nrr ^Ti%5Tf^^ ^f#lr Rfr^rTf -^KfldH 5(5? fir «? raw wfrwr 

^PS after troops have passed through a district, the inhabitants go 
to the collector and complain falsely that the soldiers have plundered 
them ; ^pff *^ ^m^ *n«r^ IT^a? 3T<Ttflf W^ ^^ ^^ ^f^ ^P^ 

^rrrfer w/^t aFhfr jj^t-^Ni" (3^ + ^r^r) ^^rnft W'rn^ in the 

presence of the relations on the side of the mothers-in-law, girls will 
scarcely speak for shyness or reply to a single question. 

§ 198. The Verbal Nouds, distinct from the Participles, are 
two, viz. the Gerund and the Siqmie. 

1. The Gerund is a neuter substantive, derived from the 
verbal root by the use of the suffix ^, and denotes action in a 
general way ; ^PPT to do = ^FT do thou + ^. (§ 175.) It is 
declined like a neuter substantive in if in all the cases. 

Note. — ^The Genind is a modification of the Sanskrit ^H" employed 
to produce abstract noun^ ; thus, ^ft^ 4- ^^ = ^t^ '* l^rak, ^tt^^, 
M. ^^fSf to sew " The German infinitive in an (ttandan) l>elongs to 
the class of the Sanskrit abstract bT7, as ^^:^, the binding = Gott 
bind." — Bopp. In Hindi the gerund is in VRT* 

2. The Supine is a case or cases of the Infinitive Mood, 
viz. the Dative and the Genitive. The dative form expresses 
the idea of purpojfe, and the genitive, that of $uifahl/m/>Mg or re- 
quiiiieness; asif^ fun >!RTV9 ^BT* be went to beat him; filRir 
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finrt 5fr!lT% ^ he has to go there; STrVTRT t^ffNrtf WHF^ T^ we 

shall be under the necessity of going abroad. 

Note, — "A case of the infinitive mood (according to C. F, Becker) 
ending in Latin in vm and v, that in urn being sometimes cnlled the 
former supine, and that iu u the latter supine.^' Svpine is derived "from 
supineness, bent or thrown bnckward, probably because, although 
furnished with substantive case-endings, it throws itself back, aa it were, 
on the verb." — Webster $ Dictionary, 

4 199. The Supine forms are thus produced : — 
The Infinitive ^^ to do. 

The Dative ^OT'RTH-c^ or SFTpn^-c^ (= ^F* + 'TT^)- 
The Genitive fJlMm^ l -m or chi^Mi (= 5»n5: ■^ m^). 
Note, — The Sanskrit infinitive h is used as an adjective, as in 
^r^ eVTT^ : the time of eating, or as an " expression of purpose," as in 

fr^ ^ pT^I^ ^^^ g^^s ^^ ^^^ Krishna ; and the Mar^thi infinitive, 
thoup;h originally conveying both these senses in the language, now 
usually employs its case-forms (or the Supines) for this purpose* In 
the Balmilra, which still retains some of the old uses of the Mnr^thi 
verbs, the infinitive occurs used as an adjective, though at present 
it is invariably displaced by its genitive supine ; ^\-m %g^ ( ^^ l ^f^ y ) 
^^X ^f^ W^' Where is his wearing garment? In the more 
southerly parts of the Konkan, where many archaic forms have 
still general currency, the infinitive is used as extensively as in San* 

Bkrit ; ^f 52ir^r h^" btt^ sr^f (M. ^ ^r^ %?nrm arit^r vitw)* ^e 

has come to see him. It is only to convey the sense of a dependent 
action that the infinitive is used now by the Marathis : ^ mg^ or qi^i^Hif 
0fiT^ he began to see. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

CONJUGATION. 

§ 200— § 204. 

§ 200. The affixing of the personal-endings (iftirir) to the 
verb or the verbal root, is called conjugation (j^^tiEi^)* 

§ 201. The verbal roots assume the personal-endings in 
two ways ; they either modifij their terminating vowels before 
taking the personaUendinys, or remain unchanged before them. 
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The form of the verb, whether modified of utiitipjfiiQed, is called^ 

in reference to the personal-endings, its base (afiT jit / . 

/•. •* •'.* . 
§ 202. The verbs according to their bases are diviH^daxuB^ • 

two classes or Conjugations, viz. the First Conjugation ana*;/;'- 

the Second Conjugation. 

1. The First Conjugation includes all the verbs which do not 
modify the radical terminating vowel in making up the base ; as, 
root, ^Hcf Walk thou ; base^ ^7, the same as the root ; present 
participle, ^Ejf^Rf walking. 

2. The Second Conjugation takes in all the verbs which 
change the terminating vowel of the root to f in the base ; as, root, 

qj^ do thou ; base, «intr — ^5t + f / present participle, ^vfNf doing. 

Note, — ^The intermediate f , when shortened, as when the personal- 
ending has an initial long vowel, ( gfj^ -|- J -j- ^ = dRfiHf he does) 
IB usuallj omitted in conversation, but it should never be elided in writ- 
iog^ The illiterate affix it even to verbs of the first conjugation ; for 
Stance, thej would say ^ff^sift* &ud even #rcf^> for tt^ftf he speaks. 

. § 203« The distinction of conjugation is not confined sim- 
ply to the verbal base, but extends also to some of the personal^ 
endings. The inflections of the Past Habitual and the Future 
Are different for the two conjugations ; f* characterising the in- 
flections of the second conjugation, and 7 those of the first. 
First Conjugation. Second Conjugation, 

Past Hab. iff >^ I used to walk iff inff I used to beat 
Future ^f ^rr%H' I s^^'l wa]k iff m( \ ^ I shall beat 
The terminations of the other tenses, the present and the 
past, do not indicate this distinction of the conjugations as they 
are not immediately derived, as the Past and Past Habitual 
infleetions, from the Sanskrit, but from the Mardthi demonstra- 
tive pronouns (§184, Note), — otherwise the Mar^thf verbs 
would have had throughout two distinct sets of terminations 
for the conjugations. 

Note.^The two Marathi conjugations correspond to the Sanskrit 
JtmanepaHa (Intransitive) and Parasmnipaila (Transitive) coDJagatioDS. 
The dialioctive f of the second conjugation characterises the correfpond- 
ing; 8«iskrit ooojogttion, viz, the Parannaipada. Tht f is ths 
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original personal^n^ng;' the Sansk fit ^ being produced from it by 
the insertipn pf sf Aefore it. The f is a remnant of pf, " the weakened 
forr^.of th'^ sjlfable t{ which in Sanskrit and Zend lies at the founda- 
tii|aAyf "the oblique cases of the simple pronoun as its theme." — Bopp, 

, \l\ • ••• ^ffote, — ** In general, however, the Sanskrit language, as it at present 

\ • * exists, disposes of both forms in an arbitrary manner. Of the cognate 

languages, only the Zend, the Greek, and the Gothic have retained 

their primitive form." In Marathi the verbs regularly conform to 

these principles of conjugation. — Bopp, 

§ 204. The Marathf verbs are thus arranged under the two 

conjugations : — 

The First Conjugation. 

L All Intransitive verbs ; ^^y q^f% he sits. 

2. All Anomalous verbs ; ^fr^, ftr^f he learns. 

8. All Poie?if i'aZ verbs ; ^7^, cfi?^ I can do it. 

4. All Monosyllabic verbs, whether transitive or intransitive, 
and all the verbs ending in f (except f^^Sf to write), in the 
present tense only ; ^, ^ he gives ; qr^, q-f^r he sees 3 but cfff, 
f^S^l he writes. 

5. All Rejlexive verbs, i.e. transitive verbs used reflexiyely 
or passively, § 167, 1, jfrnr ^(T^ the tree breaks, not ^tf^' 

The Second Conjugation. 

1. All Transitive verbs ; ?^T, #f^^ he looses. 

2. All Monosyllabic verbs, as well as all the verbs ending in 
^, in the past and future tenses only ; m, ^||c4 he will go; iff, 
^mfJ te sang; rnj, crft% it remained ; i i f i c^ it will remain. 

Faradigma. 

First Conjugation. 

Boot ^7 ; base 177 > IT^f I rise. 

Indicative Mood. 

Present Tense (Kartari Prayoga). 

Singular. 
M. F. N. 

1. iftT^ ^Z^ ift^Irise 

2. ?|^gr^trH q^gr^iwr ^3«TO thou risest 

S. ^ 1^ ^ T^t 8 ^?r he, she, or it rises 
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1. 
2. 
S. 



1. 



2. 



8. 

1. 
2. 
3. 



1. 
2. 
S. 

1. 
2. 
3. 



1. 
2. 
5. 

1. 
2. 
3. 



PZuraZ. 

inift 1>^ we rise, m., /., n. 
3Wft ^^ yo'i rise, m., /., n. 
W T^ffH! wi., RiT ^r^WT/> ^ sidHIff ».> they rise 
Pa«i Te^we {Kartari Prayoga). . 
Singular. 



M. 



iV. 

% l^riii thou rosest 
?r 77^ he, she, or it rose 



F. 

PZwraf. 

arnfff T^t?t ^'j /•> ^^-i we rose 
gift ^"^reyf wi.,/., ?i., you rose 
%■ T5% m., nn* ^^^m /., ?ff 'iicff »., they rose 
Future Tense {Karfari Prayoga), 
Singular. 

iff ^^ I shall rise rn.,f,, n. 

^ ^d^c4 thou shalt rise m., /., n. 

^1 #, ^ Z^, he, she, or it shall rise 

Plural. 
^Hpfit ^t wo shall rise m.,f., n. 
5fft 4^\^ you shall rise m.,f.,n. 
ft* ^Hr, ^ T^?ftty they shall rise 

PcLst Habitual (Kartari Prayoga). 

Singular. 
fff 117 I used to rise rn.,f,, n. 
^^ft^ thou usedst to rise m., /., n. 
?fr* A> 9 7^ he, she, or it used to rise 

PluraL 
BTnrfY 1\ we used to rise ///., /., n. 
jjfft TSr you used to rise m,,f., 7i. 
^9 cairf iff T^V they used to riiie 
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Conditional Mood. 
{Kartari Prayoga,) 
Singular. 





M. 


F. 


N. 


1. 


*ff ^rsw 


«ff^^ 


iff ^€^ had I risen, or I should 


2. 


>& ^^^t^^Kmm 


^««<(Vtr 


have risen 
# T3^ hadst thou risen, or thou 


^4^(i\^ 








shoaldest have risen 


S. 


fflrT«?!T 


ift^^Wft 


# 3^ had he, she, or it risen, 
or he, she or it should 
have risen 



Plural. 
1 • WVf)' T^ ni'i /•» ^'9 had we risen, or we should have risen 

2, iTffl' T3^ 7n.) /., n., had you risen, or you should have risen 

3. ^ in^ wi. ^ 

orr T^nrr/* >had they risen, or they should have risen 
lR^r«?ff n. J 

Subjunctive Mood. 

{Kartari Prayoga.) 

Singular. 

M. F. N. 

1. »ffiryrfT rf^^^frfr *ff T^ I may or might rise 

2. ?T >iAMi^ ^ T^rfl^ ^ 4aH^ thou mayest or mightest rise 
S. ff^ T^nr, ^ TTT^ ^ 7^ he, she, or it may or might rise 

Plural. 

1. WiSY Z^f Wlft lOT58ir> W# ir^ we may or might rise 

2. gift 4A|^(| , gift T7|s«(m> gift ^»nfiir you may or might rise 
S. It 7^> mr ^r3rrsicr> 4f 7sr4f they may or might rise 
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(Bhive Prayoga.) 

Singular, 
U. F. N. 

1. s^ 77ft I should or ought to rise 

2. 9ir Z^ thou shouldest or oughtest to rise 

8. c^» fi^, mv^ T3T# he^ she, or it should or ought to rise 

Plural. 

!• sniff ^^ we should or ought to rise 

2. ijiff 98|% you should or ought to rise 

3. fipff z^a they should or ought to rise 

Imperative Mood. 

{Kartdri Prayoga.) 
Singula/r. Plural. 

M. F. N. M. F. N. 

]• iff ^ let me rise ainitft 1^ let us rise 

2. ^77 rise thou jjffV ^vr rise ye 

3. ff^, ^1 9f 73t let him, her, or it rise ^, m(f, ^ 7^ let them 



nse 



Infinitivi Mood. 

^to rise 

Pabticiples. 

Present ^9^, ii^^it tn., '4A^u ^^RfPfT rising 
Past tTSVT ^'^'^ ^^Hf t'*- 
Pluperfect 7^ having risen 
Future ^[9«irr being about to rise 

GiBUND. 

Z^n to rise, or rising 



14 m 
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Supines, 

Dat 46\mi^ or ^^HTR^, M<iN^I^ or 3^i^^ | tft/ to rise orforrising 
Gen, TTRT^ or TSPT^^ to rise, of rising 

Second Conjugation. 
Root ifi^ ; base 4t^ ; Hrfr^ I break. 

Indicative Mood. 
Present Tense {Kartdri Frayoga), 

Singular. 
M. F. N. 

1. Jftmftr^ ni^rf^ ift^rf^Ibreak 

2. ^^Irf^fft^ g; 4tf^^ ^ ^'^[^Nt thou breakest 

3. tr mf^ €r RTIT^ ^ %rf%t te, she or it breaks 

FluraL 

1. armfl' %f%Hf we break m.,f., n. 

2. 51ft *i i (if\\ you break m.,/., n. 

3. %, ^iir. ?ff ^rf^rnw they break 

i'a5^ TcTwe {Karmani Frayoga). 

M. F. N. 

(Sing. H \ [4^ \ m. ^fh%^ /. jftf^S w. 
rl. *W "^ ■'■ '^^^'^® (him, her, or it) 

I broke (them, m.^f., n.) 

^. ^Sing. Htlf^^' »ftf%?ft/. %f^ n. 

^ 2. wr ^ ^^^^ brokest (him, her, or it) 

^ thou brokest (them) 



he, she, or it broke (them) 
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1. ainr7 



^ we broke (him, her or it) 

we broke (them) 

'• ijirr J you broke (him, her or it) 

you broke (them) 
{Sing. iTl/^Hr m- ^Wt^/- Htfr^ **• 

t- <## *i '''^y broke (him, her or it) 

they broke (them) 
(GAtfve Proyo(;a.) 
Singular. 
1- *wrH%S I broke 

2. *qi ^rfrS tbon brokest 

3. (51^ m., n., fn^ ^ft3 he, ahe, or it broke 

FluToJ. 
1- HTWf %f^ we broke 

2. 5# ^rfr^ you broke 
8. oipft ^If??T they broke 

Future Tense (Kartiri Prayoga), 

Singular. 

M. F. N. 
1- Jff ^rft^ I shall or will break 
2> ^"t tf^^ftw thou shalt break 

3. fit, tt. 1r ^rim he, she, or it shall break 

Plural. 

M. F. N. 

!■ «TTlf^ 4r^ we shall break 

2* 5lft "irarw yo" shall break 

S- if. <W. *r <fri*^ tiiey shaU break 
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Past Habitual {Kartdri Prayoga). 

Singular. 
M. F. N. 
1 • 'ff ^iff I used to break 
2* g 4t^^ thou usedst to break 
8* %> ifi> 9 ^ft^ h^j she, or it used to break 

Plural, 
M. F. N. 
!• s^rvft ^^r^ we used to break 
2* 31^ ^fWf you used to break 
8. ^, fmt, ffir Ht^ they used to break 

Conditional Mood. 

(a) Were I to break, had I broken or 
(6) I would break, or would have broken 

Singular. 
M. F. N. 

1. *ft%(t* ^mrk iff «frf%t had I broken 

2. q^^rf^?im t^%ftnftH ij; ^tfWH hadst thou broken 

8. ^ 4tf%^ ^ ^tRRfr # ^rft^ had he, she, or it broken 

Plural. 
M. F. N. 
1- WlW ^rf^tl" had we broken 
2. gifft *fh%?Tf had you broken 
8. t Rtf^> eqr ^n%^. # ^tfinjff had they broken 

Subjunctive Mood. 

{Karmani Prayoga,) 

Singular, 

^' '^ rl, thou, or 

trm m., ^nr«Jr/., ^m* w-> i>^«- 1 have bro- 
"*■' "•' I ken. 

m/.j . 
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Plural, 

1. W#T^ ^ rwe, you, or 

2. mff i ''^'T^ ^'> ^TTT'ft/., ^4A n. sing. I they should 

J ^ KGU* 

{Bhdve Prayoga,) 
Singular. 
M. F. N. 

1* ^^f 4tn9 I should break 

2. 9fr ^Irsrn' thou shouldst break 

3. OT^ w., n., filf^/., ^t^ t©> she, or it should break 

Plural. 

1. sinrit ^I^BT^ we should break 

2. Jjvft 4t7I^ you should break 
S. ca^Nt^^ they should break 

Imperative Mood. 

Singular. 

!• ^ft Ht\ let me break 

2. R%7 break thou 

8. ^ tn., ^/., ^ n., ^t^ let him, her or it break 

Plural. 

1- amf^ 4^ let us break 

2. 5^ 4rtr break ye 

8. %, riiT» fff %^ let them break 

IxFiNmvB Mood. 

ifiir to break. 

Pabticiples. 

Present ^tttH* ^tf?W» w-, ^l^ni, HlQtdMI breaking 
Pflwt ^r^HT wi., iftfT^ wi., broken 
Pluperfect ^m having broken 
Future HtVKPC being about to break 
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Gerund. 
Ht^ ^ ^ break, breaking 
Supines. 

Dat *ii^\i{m or 4l^l^Hr ; %^n"^rer or hKN^HI to break 
Gen. H[4\m-^ or ^ >^jeini^ to be broken 



CHAPTER XV. 

C ON J XJGATION— continued. 

1. The Causal Verb. 

§ 205— § 215 
§ 205. The Causal Verb is derived by affixing ^m to the 



root of the Mardthi verb ; as ^ + STf = ^TST + ^ = 
«rr ^ ^R?} I caused it to be broken. (§ 169.) 

^ 206. The Causal Verb, being essentially transitive, in- 
variably follows the Second Conjugation : 

Second Conjugation. 

Indicative Mood. 

Present Tense* 

«ff H r^ lR^r I cause it to be broken. 
Singular, Plural, 

3. ^, tfr, ^ ^rsf^, w., %/., ^ n. %, rm> €( %Tftwnrw.,/., n. 

Past Tense, 
{Karmani Prayoga,) 
^^ ^tn^c^T I caused it to be broken. 
1 . ^^n" 'ni,. f.,n. ^ . ^ _ ^ ^ ^ 

3. ^ m., n., m/. J ^^"- ^^ ^-'-^/'r^ »• 
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{Bhave Praijoga.) 

^ or *ff ^ITR?^ I caused it to be broken. 
Singular and PIuraL 

1. *nr or s?nff »«.,/., «. 

2. ^ or 5fff w.,/., n. > %j^ 

Future Tense* 
% *fli^ ^ I shall cause it to be broken. 



1. 

2. 
3. 



Singular. 



1. 

2. 
3. 



Plural 

Pa*^ Habitual. 
4r ^r?^ 1 used to cause it to be broken. 
Singular. Plural. 

^, <fir»^^^Ht ^f ^^> iff jfl"?^ 

COSDITIOSAL MoOD. 



1«^ Sing, iff Htifidj bad I caused it to be broken; I should 

have caused it to be broken. 

Singular. 

2. »| HT ift^w i^'*'r'ftH/-j"*Nr «. 



1^ 2. f^ 
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Plural. 

Subjunctive Mood. 

(Karmani Prayoga,) 

Ist Sing, iff or «^ %;?Rr 1 iQc^y or might cause it to be broken. 
M. F. N. 

Sing. *t\^mm ^.r^frZ-rT*** 

(Bhave Prayoga.) 
Singular and Plural. 

1. T^ or «Treff T 

2. ^ or Jiff >-ift^^ 

3. eiiPr m., w., Rft /., ruNr J 

Imperative Mood. 
1^^ Stn^. sft qt^ let me cause it to be broken. 
Singular. Plural. 

M. F. N. M. F. N. 

1. «ftHt^ WlftHt^ 

2. q; ^tOT or %^ jift %rrr 

3. ^ft w«, fft/', if yi», %^Ht % wi., eqr/., iff w., %^r^. 

Infinitive Mood. 
qt^ to cause it to be broken. 
Pabticiplbs. 
Present ^tj^, %^f%^i ^JF^ftf^-W^TT 

Pluperfect ^tifj^ 
Future HtrRmT 
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Gerund. 
%:fipr to cause it to be broken. 

Supines. 
-2^^* ^fhPrnn^ — ^ to cause to be broken. 
Gen. *ii4m^\^\ of causing to be broken. 

2. The Potential Veeb. 

§ 207. The Potential Verb is derived from the simple verb 
by affixing ^ to the root ; ^Ry walk thou + ^ = ^^R^^ ; ^^ 
^VTE;^ I can walk. 

§ 208. The Potential Verb, whether transitive or intran- 
fiitive) does not take f to make up its forms of conjugation ; 
'nfsir? ^)^^ I can unloose it ; Hyf.^1^ <J1 ^qrt I shall be able 
to unloose it. 

§ 209. The Potential Verb is never conjugated in the 
Kartari construction, with the subject in the nominative case ; 
it takes either the Karmani or the B/idve construction, with 
the subject in the Dative^ or the instrumental ftmn, derived 
from the Genitive case ; H^[ or sTTPrpf W^(^ I can sit ; fifRTT 
or cqr«^^ HHirr ^TTW^ ho can eat bread; ft^f or nT«^ 
WT^TOT'TO^T^I^c^T she could read this whole book; CHI^I or 
tlHI^I'f ^tn'OT ^ffS Rama could catch the thief. 

§ 210. The Potential intransitive verb is always conjugat- 
ed in the Bhave construction, and the transitive, either in 
the Karmani, or the Bhdve. 

It is when the object denotes a person, that the potential 
transitive verb takes the Bhdve construction, otherwise it is 
habitually conjugated in the Karmani, 

Note. — In poetry the simple instrumental is often used for that 
derived from the Genitive ; sm^f ^Of'^f'f %$ '*<^'5 H ^^-^Tukdrhn. 

\ 211. The Anomalous verbs, in their potential form.s, take 
15 m 
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the Bhive or the Karmani construction, like the ordinary 
transitive potentials : — 

Simple Anomalous : jff y^Jl ftRitfr I learnt the lesson {Kartari 
Prayoga) . 

Potential Anomalous :iT^ or sTHF^n^ ^WrftTcF^Hf I could learn 

the lesson (Karmani Prayoga). 

Potential Anomalous : iR^T or nrf-^f^ ^IITOT ftRTTO" I could 
learn him (Bhdve Prayoga). 

Paradigm. 

Indicative Mood. 
Present Tense fBhdve Prayoga J. 
*ni=int or »i^ ^mi^ I can walk ; svrpCT^ or Hmx ^TT^RT 

I can break. 
1. *frwRr or ifc^ 
JiWH or 5^ 



ij 2. 






L 



' If^^^^ort^r/. 



7i. 






^ L 



1. 

2. 
3. 



>. ^!TO^ Intrans. 
^im9 Trans. 



g»r^i(ft or pm^ 
«<f*^K or rsrfr^r 

[Karmaiii Prayoga.) 
*irf-^M (%^^) ?H. I can break. 

»TrWT^ or jf^rr 
5f^?r or 5t^ 

r^^EJT'^^ or c^Ml 
lfrr«^^ or f?T?^ 

1 . WT«^ or BTTSOHr 

2. f^H-e^H or rjwirtf 
i, 3. r^n^^n^ or ??rf^ 

Pa.s'^ Tey/eS^ (Bhave Prayoga). 
Isi Sing. THpEH^ or f{^ '^riH^S' I could walk, Intrans, 
3) yj 'TTpn^ or T{^ HtT^^S" I could break. Trans. 



1. 

9 

3. 



Siiig. 
Flu. 
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Is/ 



(Kurtiiani Prayoga.J 

inn^ or irar ^tj^w "'• ^ <^ou 

M. F. N. 









CQ 



a. I 



Sing. jffS^^ m.,-^ f.,-^ n. 
Pin. ^n^% m-r^^f-rm ^' 



Ut 



79 



if 






ut 

99 

if 






l 



2 ! 



1. 'HCTR or J?^ 

2. 3f^I^ or gcTT 
g f ^'ire^ or c^R^ 

' I fifIT? or fiiHT 

1. wr^^i^ or BTTvrr^ 

2. j^H^r*} or gfptc^ 

3. niNiif% or ^i55r ^ 

Future Tense. 

Sing. ifTWR or ir?^ *dlirt^rt I shall be able to walk. 
„ «irW[^ or iT^ ^J1^ I shall be able to break. 

M. F. N. 

1. mw^ or tmi ^ 

2. JP^R or jsyr 
« r^aiT'^ or ^(im 
* ira^fi^ or fif^ 

1. tHIH^H or HRffNr 

2. g»r«ilR or fjwf'^i 

3. Hli-wiR or wilfsi 

Hahltval Past. 
Sing. »nWH or nsyf '^^.^ I used to be able to walk. 
„ *npn^ or tp^ irrT% I used to be able to break. 

M. F. X. 
1- HIMM or Hs^ 
2. gp^lTf or 5?7r 
r^ifPS^n^ or '<«i»r>i 
'\f5r«^lH or f?p5T. 

1 • swH-wiR or smrf^- 

2. hh-MH or J^IF^. 



^|<A^r4 Intra ns. 
*i\4^fA Trans. 



L 3. Ii|i«4|? or (KPTr* 



Intrans. 
inT7 IVaw*. 
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Ist Sing, 



» Ji 



Conditional Mood. 

{Bhdve Prayoga,) 

mW^ or ^1^ ^[iw^ if I can or conid walk. 
Hlfill^ or H^f 4T^^ if I can or could break. 

M. F. N. 



i\ 



C3 



^ I 



1. Hli^iA or iRTT 

2. af^H or jFsr 

ft r *^l*^fl or e«n^ 

I r?i*«lT^orftOT 
1. ^IH*«jrt or s^TWfm 

2. fjH*^r^ or prfer 

3. «ip5^ or nrfer 



^r^^ Trans. 



{Karmani Prayoga.) 
] si Sing. iTTPCR' or iT^ %?^ w., /. I can or could break. 

M. F. N. 



M r 



1 






r 



•^ 1^ 8. 



Sifig. HJTffHf'^'ff 



1. *(TPJpr or JTcn* 

2. jppn^ or g^ 
^stfe^TR' or fir^ 

1. arnre;^ or arnrifer ^ 

2. gH-fe€iiH or rjwi^l 
nri'^iTR' or ?ajh^ J 

Subjunctive Mood. 
(Bhdve Prayoga,) 

Ist Sing. STrnR or JTc^ ^W^ T may or might, should or 

would be able to walk. 



}> 



f> 



iTHPn^ or iTwr ^^^If I 
be able to break. 



{Kaiinani Prayoga.) 

1«< Sing. ^\^^^ or ifHf *? | ^^|*(| I might or should or would 

be able to break. 
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03 






M. F. N. 

1. *nrHn^oriR5T 

2. jpn^ or 5^ 

„ J «ll*^f^ or nfj^ 
ifit^'n^ or fijOT 

1. 3Tm««n^ or v[m^ 

2. <|H«^r^ or ^frf^ 

3. niN^ or nrfer 



Sing. ^tlf^F^-^-? 



Imperative Mood. 
Ist Sing. H r w r 'f or ir^ ^1H^ let me be capable of walking. 
99 99 ^inRJR' or iT^ %3^ let me be capable of breaking. 

M. F. N, 

1. »?npn^orift5T "1 

2. JMA or jc^T 






St 



3. 



( ^m^MiA or «iwr 



r 



1^ 



^fRT^ Intrans, 



(^^5811^ or fim 

1. arnr^^n^ or arrvrfcTr 

2. j'T'in^ or ^m\f*i\ 
^ L 3. nrf^^n'^ or firfc^ 

Participles. 
Present ^m^* ^ntT«PTr» ^Ic^^di* ^Irt^ldifT being capable of walk - 
ing, Intrans. 

99 ^f5W> ^I'^Wh %r^^, *?r<iWhl being capable of breaking. 
Trans. 
Tost ^TSr^cTT-^tTr baving been capable of walking 
9, 4llf^Hr-Srcyr baving been capable of breaking 

Gerund. 

^tr^ to be able to break. Intrant. 
"^TTc'S^ to be able to walk. Trans. 

3. The Anomalous Verb. 
§ 212. The Anomalous Verbs are conjugated intransitively, 
ue. in the first conjugation ; as iff yg(^ ftRTcf)* she has learnt 
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her lesson. They always take the Subjective or Kartari con- 
struction. The following are the exceptions : — 

1. In the subjunctive mood the Anomalous Verbs take 
the Karraani or the Bhdve construction, like the other 
transitivos : *nr ^r W WW I should learn that book. 

2. In the potential form, the Anomalous Verbs take the 
Karmani or the Bhdve construction, § 210 ; Hc'n'of vm^^QT^fft 
^l^ ftr^'fffr I could learn that book. 

Note,' — All the verbal terminations derived from the Sanskrit passive 
participle retain their sympathy with the suffering object with which 
they, by their nature, agree, and hence these particles, whenever they 
are affixed to transitive verbs, force them to agree with the object, 
whatever might be their incidental peculiarities. The past participle 
^ has lost much of its original passive character and energy, and it 
consequently does not exert any influence upon such irregular forms as 
the Anomalous verbs ; whereas the subjunctive and potential particles 
are not so commonly used in the language as ^, and have not, there- 
fore, lost any of their original passive force. 

Indicative Mood. 
Present Tense, 
1st Sing, jft f^lchffl (not f^f^^f) I learn 

Past Tense, 
Kartari Prayoga {not the Karmani or Bhave), 
1st Sing, iff Ri^ti f I learnt 

Future Tense. 
Ist Sing, iff f^^'Sf (not ftr^K) I shall learn 

Past Ilabitual. 
Ist Sing, iff ftr^ (not f^cfd) I used to learn 

Conditional Mood. 
1st Sing, iff ftHf^ni had I learnt 

Subjunctive. 

Bhive Prayoga. 
1st Sing. T^f f^efi i ^ I may or might learn 

Karmani Prayoga* 
Ist Sing, ^m f^nrnr >'*. I may or might learn 
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Ihpebative Mood. 
Ist Sing. ^ ftw let me learn 

Infinitive Mood. 
f^s-, to learn 

Participles. 
Present f^nir<Tt ftr^K^^ ftRRTT* ftR^ThT learning 
Past ftrar^yf-^^ learnt or learned 

Pluperfect fyt^H having learnt 
Future ftrsfjoff^ being about to learn 

Gerund. 
R l cRQi to learn 

Supines. 

Dat. ftr3f?raTO"-tw or ftRrnr^cRr— OT 

Oen. fij^J^r^i or f^ehN^MI 

Note, — The anomalous verbs are throughout conjugated like the 
intransitive verbs (§ 167, 2). 

^ 213. The following are the anomalous verbs in the 
language :— 



in^^ to practise 
a^r^r^ to remember 
a jt^*^ to vomit 
^^T^ to bite 
^^fA to miss 
wA to bear 
fSra^f to conquer 
St^pj" to dine 
^h^ to seize hold of 
^Rpf" to bite 
^cR^t to spit 
^^pr to gird on 



enrol' to study 

iTR^ to clothe 

TRpI to obtain 

(^ to drink 

^i^^ to swim 

jtrt^i to tell 

fPf^T to say 

f^^ to bring forth 

fiMJH"i to understand 

B5r5|' to fight 

^|ifu( to affect 

nu<f)<ui to blow the nosp 
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CTC«fr to remember sf^f^ to bring forth 

ftfif" to put on jpiA to lose 

ft^f^ to forget fpA to pass over 

ftppt to toucli ^^ to lose 
«TO^ to foal 

Note.— The verb fTpT^ is transitive, but does not take the interme- 
diate f, or * the transitive future and past habitual inflections. In 
regard to the Prat/ off as, it is regular. 

Note, — The word Stq^ is irregular in construction or sr$lr^> hut 
regular in the matter of the inflections and the base ; iff ^(q [ ^ I dine ; 
% ^r^t^ he will dine. In the past tense the f is dropped ; ij^ $t^^ I 
dined, not Sif^^tjl . 

Note, — ^The verbs ^^^ to bite, |%foir to touch, ^^^5f^ to loose, take 
the object in the dative case ; ^f^ sf^ Tir^r MlHWf T^fcTT the dog bit 
inyleg; 'n'CTT fet<m^i<AI fmm he touched my clothes; ^^PHc^ 
ych^ci you will lose your life. 

Note, — The verb ^s^ to fight, takes the verb in the instrumental 
m ; % ^%^ dr^r^l t^t^r he fought with the Afghans. 

4. The Ieregdlab Verbs. 

§ 214. Several verbs, both transitive and intransitive, are 
irregularly conjugated in the past tense, and the following is a 
list of them. They are arranged in three groups : — 

1st, — Those which change the final vowel of the root to w* 

2iuUy, — Those which have a past tense formed from another 
root. 

Srdly. — Those which modify the root by means of consonants 
and semi'Vowels, 

(1) Roots which suhntitute ^ : — 

Boot. Fast Tense, 

5ft^ go out RMWr 

qo5 flee *ToOTT 

%m say fPTRW 

^ penetrate by force fiMl^r 

^ be cold f^^TWr 

Note, — The above verbs have only the specified forms for the 
past tense. 



■Kitf 
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^Vr soak into 
9^ slip aside 
?f)T crack 
^hr get out of 
^ftar be wetted 
^ be absorbed 



^fTR^ or j^fTcyr 
?o&HI or 9q5^ 
f^TFOT or firs^ 
^*n^ or f^HBf 
^^(mt or f^f^PTT 
gnt^orgrtTT 



Note, — The second past form is in general use. 

^T? fly Tsmr or ^rsm 

j^ lie hid ^^ or ^^ret 

^ cease (km^ or Pm^ 

sfN" cool i^^CTc^ or ^PVcTr 

f;? sink flTTc^ or jrWT 

ifte meet with rHo& l rt l or f^^ss^ 

ftK melt Rilc^l or f%?:t^ 
iVo/e. — The first past form is in general use. 



3^ cease for a time 

^ftiT great 

^^ leak 

^To^burn 

fftsT wear away 

^ yield or give way 

4h be dazzled 

^r start 

^ understand 

;Sifr be delighted with 

W^ lie hid 



^m^ or THBT 

ftrsTiTHr or ftniHr 
TOT^ orirajew 

3foCTKr or ^ToS^r 
ftsTTHT or f|i5WTr 
^flfTcTf or ^^^ 

ft^nwr or 1^^ 

^«IWI orjiH'n" 
Ifrn^orffTHT 
R^MI or ftHf^ 



«4H|(4| or f^qHT 



4tfT be extinguished 
Note. — Both the forms are equally used. 
( 2 ) Verbs that have a past tense formed from another root 
Root. Past Tense. 



TT go 

% come 
ft become 






16 m 
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(3) Verbs which substitute different consonants and vowels 
for some of the letters of the root^ in order to make np the 
past tense : — 

IT Sing. iKf^ or in& 

mr meditate ^ilTfi^ or «.inf( 

^f hold >TTf^ or ^t^ 

^ take ihrS 

4V drink cgg^ 

^wash 3^ 

^ fear j^lfJJ 

^ bear ^f3 

§ wear ^^IT^ 

tgive ftS 

iR see vf^V!# 

mil ask TT^nff^ 

^THT toll <jif)|<i3 

^TT dig ^jprS or ?!f7Fr 



fPT say 

fTT slay ^|7# 

m^ put qn# 

do %iJ 



*fr die !># 

Weat ^ITS 

§ 216. We give below two irregular verbs conjugated in 
the various tenses : — 

^T^ do (Transitive Verb). 

Present Tense. 

Singular. Plural. 

'ft ^iftlftl do 

Past Tense, 
iff or *iir %;?H did aTTfff %^ we did 

w or e^ %^ thou didst Jiff %# you did 

^m^ %S he did fUFff ^S" they did 
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Future Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

»flf ^f^ I shall do 8Trt?r STO 

^^FT^ftty thou shalt do jlSY ^PCm 

^sirfhT he shall do ?t, eirr,#^rT^ftH 

317 go {IntraiiMtive Verb), 
Present Ten^e. 
iffaTF^ I go 

Past Tense. 
jflr ^t^ I went STTlft ttt?t we went 

^^IcTRf thou wen test 39ft. ^Inf you went 

^ ItHT he went, m. ?^ it^ they went, m. 

Future Tense. 
^ ^lin I shall go 
^^Trtfte thou shalt go, &c. &c. 



CHAPTER XVI. 
The Auxiliary Verbs. 

§ 216— § 236. 

§ 216. The verbs employed to make up the compound 
forms of Tenses and Moods are called Auxiliary or helping 
verbs ; thus ^f^ ^ Mvf^i) I must go ; 'Tff^ it is necessary, is 
the helping verb. Most of these verbs are deficient in forms of 
conjugation, and such as are of an imperfect nature are de- 
nominated Defective Verbs (§ 171 ). The verbs united with the 
Auxiliaries are called, in contradistinction. Principal Verbs. 

^ 217. The principal Auxiliary Verbs are divided into three 
general classes : the Substantive, the Negative, and the Obliga- 
iion/iL 

§ 218. The Substantive Verbs are BTO^r to be, and ^ to 
become, and both denote existence. The former denotes 
simple existence, and the latter, a particular form of existence. 
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Note. — ffor to become, expresses extrance into a new state, or the 
acquisition of a new property ; ^ i^ |n^ he has become wise. 

§ 219. The Negative forms corresponding to aTO^ and f|[«t 
are ^r^ not to be, and ft?T ^H^ I do not become, respectively. 

^ 220. The Obligational Verbs are qff^ it is wanted, and 
Hm^ to touch, and both express the necessity or obligation of 
performing the action denoted by the principal verb. 

§ 221. The Negative forms corresponding to the above 
forms are sr^ it is not wanted, and 5T<^ it is not necessary or 
incumbent, respectively. There is a third Obligational 
negative form, expressing impropriety or unsuitableness, in 
^ ; ^^ ^1^ ^^ 1 should not do it. 

1. The Substantive Verb. 
§ 222. The Auxiliary Verb 3^^ is very irregular in con- 
jugation, and its forms are variously made up. The student 
will find it best to conjugate it, in all its forms, in the regular 
order, without reference to tho derivatio7i of the general forms. 
It has three distinct forms for the present Indicative, and two 
for the Conditional Mood. 

I. STO^ to be. 

Indicative Mood. 
Present Tense {First Fomi), 





Singular. Plural. 


1. 


jfr ar^ I am btt^ W^t we are 


2. 


g^sn?^ thou art gift artff you are 


3. 


^, *» '^ Wf he, she, or it is #, c^, # srrf* they are 



Note, — These forms are derived from the Sanskrit present form of 
the verb " to be." The inflections of thfe habitual past of the first 
conjugation are combined with the first person singular of the present 
tense : — 

Sk. v^, Prak. arflB', O. M. ^, M. s^. 
Singular. PluraL 

1. ar^ I am = BTT^ + q- aHFT ^^ arc = sn^ + ^ ^ 

2. s?^ thou art = 3^ + fj^ 8^ you are = 3^ + arf 

3. sTI^heis = an? -hfT snf?r they are = a^Tt + Wf 
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The forms .in Old Mardthi corresponded more closely with 
the Sanskrit forms of tie present : — 

Sing. 1. Sk. arf^ I am, Prdk. srffT* 0. M. srif 
„ 2. Sk. srRr thou art, Pr4k. arfe 0. M. a^^ 
„ 3. Sk. iTft?T he is, Prak. 8T^, 0. M. snft" 

Present Tense (Second Form). 



1. 
2. 
3. 



Singular. 

iff ffr I a^ 

^f^ thou art 

^, #> % frt he, she, or it is 



Plural, 

arrift ^ we are 
3l(?r 5^ you are 
#, ^> # frtr they are 



Note. — (1) The first forms in ^TT^ are the principal forms for the 
present tense, and are employed to predicate existence of objects, as 
well as their properties ; existence : ^XRT ^T^ ^TT^ Rama is at home ; 
properties : n^T ^RPTT BTT^ Ramd is wise. But the present forms in 
^flf are used only for the latter purpose, i.e. to affirm qualities of 

objects ; thus, iTJsijNin' Hi^llm^m "JTST f 3^ ^TN^ Wl^ the principal 
instrument for effecting man's salvation is faith. We cannot say ^ 
^ fN[» but f(i ^ arit he is here, 

(2) The forms in ^f^ I am, are derived from the Sanskrit vr to be 

or to become, changed in Prakrit to ^, in combination with the 
inflections of the past habitual intransitive : — 



1. 
2. 
3. 



Singular. 

irN = ft 



Plural. 



^ Sk. » 




- * 

- art 


^ 


wi^ — ^ " 


hsT^T 



Present Tense {Third Form). 
'TT B^^T^ I usually am. 



Singular. 

2. q;3T^?SrH w.,-%/.,-^ n. 

3. <(#aT^/. y 



^ m., e^/., ?ff n., 3T^mnr 
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Note, — This form has the sense of the present habitual, or the 
present continuative, rather than the simple present ; xmx fTTSW^T^nft 
Rama is usually in school. Its forms are made up of 3|^ and the 
present inflections. 

Past Tense, 

jffr ^rtt I was. 
Siv^ular. Plural. 

1. *it frtt »i.,-ir /rit ^' v I waa ^nr^ frtf* we were 

2. q;^>WRr ^>i.,-?ft^/.,-^ n., thou wast 51^ f|m you were 
r^ ^r^rr tn., he was ft^m. T 

3. ^ ^t #r^/v she was <^ tR^/. [-they were 

L ^ ?lt n., it was iff ijnff n. J 

iVb/tf. — ^These forms are the Marafchi conditional forms of the verb 
iffof to become, and f>«f is derived from the Sanskrit verb » to be, or 
to become. 

Future Tense, 

jfi ar^T I shall or will be. 

Singular, 

1. jff 3Tlt5T I shall be 

2. ^^iwStr^ (or 3T^?^ftH) thou shalt be 

3. ^, ?ft, ^ ST%^ he, she, or it shall be 

Plural, 

» 1. W^ 3?^ we shall be 

2. gsRH" aror^ you shall be 

3. qr, njr» tff STOrfte they shall be 

Note. — These forms are the regular future forms of the verb af^pf' 
to be. 

Past Habitual, 
iff 3T& I used to be or usually was. 

Singular, 

1 . 'ft si§ I usually was 

2. ^i^M^RT thou usually wast 

3. %, ift, ij 3T% he, she, or it usually was 
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Plural. 

1. WRft 3?^ we usually were 

2. 5*ft STOT you usually were 

8. ^, W9J, rff 8TO?r they usually were 

Conditional Mood. 
'It WOT" were I, had I been, or I would be, or would have been. 



Singular, 



Plural. 



2. ^ H^Wfra w*^ -^ f'f -^ ^t« 5Bft 3T^ ^i.> /• J ^1- 









DuBiTATivE Conditional. 
'ff aT^r# should I be. 
Singular, Plural, 

1. «ff aTO# ^^., -fj/., -?!• ^i. Wlft ST^TtSf w., /., n. 

Note, — iff r«(f«i^ ^ti aro^ W 'HT % should I be at his house, 
then only come. 

Subjunctive Mood {Kartari Prayoga). 
^ afErnr I may^ can, might, could, would, or should be, or 

have been. 

Singular, Plural. 

2. f^aronRT wi.,-#Nr /.i-^ ^- jift wn^ w.,-ainf /.,-#i n. 
r% vmv w« % Wirt wi. 

3. ^ifta?Brtt/. ^aroi^ff/. 
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{Bhive Prayoga*) 
^^ ST^rif I should or might be. 
Singular. Plural, 

1. ^^JTSTOl^ WlffBTOI^ 

2. w aroi^ pit aror^ 

3. nd^ m,, f^f.9 ^«[T^ ^i.> M^n^ W4l STOT^ 

Imperative Mood. 
'ft ar^ let me be. 
Singular, Plural, 

2. ^ 8TO or ^ Jfft STOT 

Infinitive Mood. 
ar^ to be usually. 
Participles. 
Present STOff, stoht, aTW> 8TO?TPIT being 

Supines. 

DaL MUlMliit STWn^ to continue to be 
Oen. ST^rnn^ is to be 

Gerund. 
S|^ to be or being. 
II. The verb ft^ to become. 
§ 223. This verb is derived from the Sanskrit verb ^to 
be^ or to become^ and is regularly conjugated^ except in the 

past tense. 

iNDiCATr^E Mood. 

Present Tense, 
Singular. Plural. 

1 . «it fhft I become a?FlA' fhft we become 

2. ^fWrtr thou becomest j^ijt frtt you become 
r% fWt he becomes '^ 

3. <{ * tl% she becomes ^ #, ^, ?ff, ^rnm they become 

L?f tl^ it becomes J 



— — '"^ 
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Singular, 

1 . 'ff lirSr I became 

2. ^fTTHRT tiiou becamest 
f^( irr^n' W'> be became 

3. -< 'Sr irr^f^/., she became 

v.S' in^ w-i it became 



Past Tense- 

Plural. 

W*?t ©TT^ we became 

5# fimf you became 

wn" OTF^ r^ they became 



1. 
2. 

3. 



Future Tense » 
iff trfT I shall become MTlf^ ^RT we shall become 

^frtfte (or ^tw) thoa shalt gijft s^f^ you shall become 
become 

■^f>^.^#ilrc^he,she,oritwill %, nff. ^ft fJtRy they shall 
become become 

Past Habitual , 

iff tyjf I used to become B^fff fl^ we used to become 

^^tt'Efthou usedst to become jff^ ^r you used to become 

^, ^» '^ ^ he, she, or it %, mj, ?ff ft^ they used to 
used to become become 

Conditional Mood- 
'fffWt were I to become, or would become, or have become. 
Singular. Plural. 

2. ^ ?f?TRr w.,-?fm/,-TO '*• a*'^ wm 

3. J ?ff fRfi" /- 



1. 

2. 
3. 



[M^m 'I- 



#f tnfir 

Subjunctive Mood. 

( Kariari Prayoga.) 

^i 55PTr I niay, might, could, would, or should become or 

have become. 

Singular. Plural. 

17 » 
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{Bhdve Frayoga) 
Singular, PluraL 

1. t^ wi.,/., 11. ^^ BTTlf? fri., f., n. ^ 

3. ^^ m., ft^/., nn^ /r. j fifpft ^'i., /.J n. J 

Imperative Mood. 
iff ff<R" let me become. 

1- 'ffft^ ^nvft^HR' 

2. %^ giftfi^r 

Infinitive Mood. 

^r^ to become. 

Participles. 

Treseni ^, ^tfTT wi., ^mf, ^MHr becoming 
Pa«^ ITRiJr wi., <||d(4r w., became 
Pluperfect ^HCT haviDg become 
Future ft'TR' about to become 

Gerund. 

f^ to become. 

Supines. 

Daif. s^PRT^'^n sfPiraf-tn' to become 
Oen, C9mvr%~^9nrr% is to become 

Negative forms of a?^ to be, and ^ to become. 

Indicative Mood. 

Present Tense, 

(First form, corresponding to arf^.) 

Singular, PluraL 

!• "ff frff I am not Wfft TTf^ we are not 

2- ^'nffe thou art not g^ift ?Tnff you are not 

3. ^» ?f^, ^ miff he, she, or it is not %, ^^, ^ qrrtftr they are not 



.■:;■ . , -i^- 
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(Second form^ corresponding to ^m.) 
Singular, Plural, 

1- ^ H^ I am not srn^ ^TS^ we are not 

2. # H s ^<i then art not ^f^f T^ jou are not 

8. %> ^, ?l H^ te, she, or it is not ^, eijr, ^ ;f^ or «T«OT 

they are not 

(Third form, corresponding to ar^.) 

iff ir^f^ I am not in the habit of being. 

Singular. Plural, 



1 1 




3. <i * 5T?3%/. )^ 


?t» 'f^i <ft 'RPTRT 


lir'W*^*- J 




Past Tense, 




(Corresponding to tnff I was.) 


'ft HWfSfl I was 


not. 


Singular. 


Plicral, 


1. «ff «r5f^h».rlJ/'r^ w. 


sTF^*mjfl 


2. q^^tsCTra wi.,-?fNr/.r^ ^* 


JP^'T^^ 


^ ["% f«wr "^« 


%'W5% 


3.^ ifft'Wft/- 


e^Ts^i'in' 


rff ^s^ffr 


Future Tense 




iff ;rlnr 1 shall not us 


aally be. 


1- 'ff '^IT 


wrrtflrT^ 


2. q^W^rt 


gffrTORy 


3. ^f ^> ^ 1%^ 


%, W> ?ff Htiolt* 



Past Habitual Tense, 
ift ;r^ I was not in the habit of being. 
1. «ff«T^ WfftT^ 

2. f^ftRT jtrf^'wr 
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Conditional Mood. 

'ft 'Rwt were I not, had I not been, or would not 
be, or would not have been. 

Shigvlar. Plural. 

Vubitafive Tense. 
»ff 'rat?i' should I not be, 

3. ^%5TO^/. ^^5raF«ir 

Subjunctive Mood. 

(Kartari Prayoga.) 

4t A^ \ ^ l I may or might not have been. 

{Bhave, Prayoga.) 
xaif T^fnr I should not be^ 

1. «nr 1 wirff "1 

2. »fr 'ymi g»^ J^^miT 

(2nd Form.) 
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Imperative Mood. 

Singular. Plural. 

2. ^3T^ T^ do not be thou ^ ^ ;f^ 

3. %, fft. ^ T^r let him not be ^, rirr» Hf TORT 

Infinitive Mood. 
5r^ not to be. 

Participles. 

Present ^p^, ^^[m fn., TO^, 'raunn not being 
Past H^^n r w., H^dc^l wi., not been 
Pluperfect H^ having not been 
Future h^^TK not about to be 

Gerund. 
«iii^ not to be. 
Supines. 

Daf . sramm-t^ not to be 
Gen, 'MAmvk is not to be 

The Negative Forms of ^. 

Indicative Mood. 

Present Tense, 
Singular. Plural. 

1. ^Wt^ Trff I am not becoming BTinf^ ^ JTTff 

2. g;^tFT wl^ 5*^trFTTn?f 



1. nf BTt^t ^TT^ I did not become STT't^ fIT??t THft 

2. ^fTTHTfT^ftr 5*^ HTBT TTfj' 
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Note. — Another negative past form is iff qp f y y^ I did not become, 
flr 9f m^ f ^ thou didst not become ; but the one given in the paradigm 

is the more common. 

Future Tense, 
Singular. Plural. 

1 • »ff irn^ ^ I shall not become ^l*f t f>lK Ht^ 

Note. — The form in 9f f(^ is occasionally used ; »flf ;f ^f|;f I shall 
not become, ^sf fNft^ ^^^^ shalt not become, &c. 

Past Ilahltual. 
1 • ^ Wti^ I ^^s not wont to become 9^^ fh^ 

2. q;ftf^prr. or ftt^rr^ 5*^ wim* or sfPTRr 

3. ^fi", ^fl", if ftifr If, t^9 ?ff fhrrr, or 

JVb^tf. — This form is also used : iff ;f ^ I was not wont to become^ 

Pluperfect. 
1. 'ff irmf 15^ w., I had not become wKSV flRif ft^^ 

Lif irr& swit «• nl imft «nrtf 

Conditional Mood. 
'ft T frff were I not to become. 
Singular. Plural, 

f^ T tr^ w. it f ti^ 

S.^*5ftr*/. ^r«Tft^ 

LifTtmn. iffTfWf 
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Subjunctive Mood. 

'W tnr ^ I should not become. 
Sinyular, Plural. 

1. *irr "1 fwift T 

3. nn# w., 71., i^/^j L^'cnff J 

iVbf«. — The forms in Tfc^f^ are also used ; t^^ ^ ^^n^ &c. ^f^f^ 
I should not become. 

Imperative Mood. 
2« H tr^ 'nft' <^o not thou become g^ ^HK" T^KT 

3. ?flr> ^» ?r T ^rtt let him, her, or it not #, ^ivr> ^ 7 ?Pft^ 

become 

Infinitive Mood. 
5r wfik not to become. 
Participles. 

Present ^ ^, sf fj^if wi., ?r ft?Tf. T fhrf^ not becoming 
Past 9f innr ^'^•^ T fOt^m wi., not become 
Pluperfect ^ ^^H not having become 
Future RT ^PIFT not about to become 

Gerund. 

9f fpf not to become. 

Supines. 
Ddt. qr sfTBTRT-W* T s^POTH-W not to become 
Oen, 5T c^RT^y T ^M^l^ is not to become 

The Obli/fational Verbs. 
(1) Tlf^ it is wanted. 
§ 224. The Obligational Verb qrft^ it is wanted, is one 
of the two Sanskrit passive forms, as modified in Prakrit, 
existing in the Marathi language. These two passive words 
are qr^St (lit., it is seen) ^^ it is wanted,'^ a verb, and ^r^ (lit. 
" it is said'') a particle, expressing '* that is," " then.^' 
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Note, — In Sanskrit, the passive form inserts ^ y, for which fa^ 
ia or ifBf ijja is substituted in Pr&krit ; and the ^ is changed to ^f 
in Marathi, thus Sk. ^^^ pathyatCy Prdk. ({fi^| padhijjaiy MtiT. 
ijftS^fi it is studied. This construction in the passive voice is freely 
used in Old Mardthi poetry. 

^ Pr esent Tense : prni ^r^ ^?^rfir ^ ^%> WRT^ ^ ^iRl ^rfpT' 
%%.— Waman, 

Past Tense: ^^ *i^ ^rratftr 3?^ ^T^stSt fSTftr STO *f^%?J 

41^ 1? ? ^n^ TT^i^ iNroftr in^srRr 5jf?r^.— i?tfyM«a/A 

Pandit. 

Future Tense : JtSTJ^PTT^ =^^^iTr jJ ^IF^^TpT— ^flwan. 

§ 225. The verb qr^xj' is deficient in many forms of con- 
jugation. Its principal use is to make up the compound forms 
of the subjunctive mood, with the aid of the past tense of the 
principal verb ; thus, ^ITT^ btPpTR ^ ^t^ ^TTft^T h© must get 
rid of all his pride ; g^ g^^J^ btt?^, g^ or f^ ITcyT^R" ^TOT qjft^ 
you are hungry, and must take some refreshment. 



1. 

2. 

3. 



Indicative Mood. 

Present Tense, 
SuKjuJar, 

^ TTffSt I am wanted 
'i^Trft'^^ thou art wanted 



^» ^f» ^ TTftrH" he, she, or 
it is wanted 



Plural 
W^ TT^ir we are wanted 
gj:^ «m|r^ or qrft^w you are 
wanted 

^> ^^ITi # «Trf|^ they are 
wanted 



Note, — Sometimes the present form is compounded with STT^y m 
the past (the following form) is made up with |)^; iff qil^rSlriTlf 
I am wanted. 



Past Tense, 
Singular, 
^ ' ^( mfjl^ frft I was wanted 

•ira w., thou wast wanted- 
r% RTlft^ ^RTT he was wanted 
3.-{ fft vrfl^ ^nff she was wanted 
l.5t ^T^^ trt it was wanted 



Plural. 
JWt TTf?*!' or in^- 



iOBWHtffiM*^ 
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Future Tense. 

1- Jff 1Tf%% or ^nff^'r I shall be wanted STTfft 'nffSr 

2. ^ <1Tf^ or qrffil^ thou shalt be wanted fpfit ^nff^ or 

3. ^> iffh 1^ Trff^ or qrrl^%9 he, she, or % es^T* €f Hlf^^^ 

it shall be wanted 

§ 226. Besides these Indicative forms, there are some 
conditional forms in use, of which those made up with M^ and 
9|%?T are the most common ; ^(t^ ^ w^ ^nf^ ^TO^ ^ ^ ^ 
it would be well if the mango were required by him; filfiTrll 
^llf^ ^i1^ he might want it. 

§ 227. The person for whom or by whom a thing is wanted 
is put in the dative case; 'HTT^r?;^ 7rf^%^ the rupees are 
wanted by me. 

§ 228. The verb grffit is usually employed to make up 
compound verbs, ^ qr^^ I must go. (§ 262, 2.) 

Present Tense, 
(2) ^HRt it is not wanted. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. «ft 'rtft I an^ ^ot wanted STTVft ^T^ we are not wanted 

2. wST^ thou art not wanted 5^ sf^ you aro not wanted 
8. ?lt, ^, ^ H^ he, she, or it %, ^iff> ?ft T^FhT they are not 

is not wanted wanted 

§ 229. The past form is made up with the auxiliary f^TT; 
present tense : irvr S^ij h^ money is not wanted by me ; past 
tense : ^m 9^ 'PRt ^ money was not wanted by me. The 
present form serves the purpose of the future : irar ^ ^"^fr^iff 
j^^q i ^l^fidi ;f^n I do not want the sweetmeat for to-morrow's 

feast. 

§ 230. The verb 9[^, when used as an auxiliary to make 
up the compound negative forms of other verbs, is joined to 
the infinitive mood, and is capable of being used only in the 
18 m 
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second person of the imperative mood. Thus, for instance^ the 
imperative negative forms of ^ to give, are as follows : — 

Singular. PluraU 

2. q[^ ^ 5T«Kt do not give jjjfit %^ 'RFT 

Note.— In the Konkan the second personal singular is H«h)il ; ^^ 
H^fi do not give. 

(3) FfHPf' to be wanted or necessary, 
§ 231 . The verb wnpT originally means to touch, as ^^^THT 
^THT ^«^« ftg r g fff^ do not touch him, he will contract defile- 
ment ; but it is used in its secondary sense of " to be 
necessary/' as a grammatical form; ^ iTFTT iAMf^ff thou art 
wanted by me. It is thus conjugated : — 

Present Tense. 
Simjitlar. 

1. ^fr t^TRpft ni.y -ir/*> ^'9 I ^^ wanted 

2. ^t^Mfdlff ni.y -%^/., -^ n., thou art wanted 
r^ ^rnrtt nt., he is wanted 

3X ^ Wl?i f'} she is wanted 
[^ t^nr^ n., it is wanted 

Plural. 

1. Knrft tynrSt wc are wanted 

2. 3fft t^nidi you are wanted 

3. ^ 7H., Wr/., fff ^., t4MM|f| they are wanted 

Pasi Tcnst^* 
'ft t^l^lcTl I was wanted 3inf^ rfrnn?!' wo were wanted 

Fdftirr Tens*\ 
»ff rtl^lT I shall be wanted BTTVft ??T^ we shall be wanted 

Past TTahitual. 

»ff ^sph I used to be wanted smrfl' ^rnt we used to be wanted 
The other tenses, Conditional, Subjunctive, Ac, are regularly 
formed throughout. 
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§ 232. This verb is used as an auxiliary verb, to make up 
the compound forms of the subjunctive mood ; as ^^ 9tt9 <ft | *|^ 
it is necessary for me to go ; ^^ girrf m^ it was necessary for 
me to go ; if^ 5nrt ^fil^ it will be necessary for me to go. The 
simple subjunctive conveys the sense of propriety or ethical 
necessity, but the compound form with c^PT^ denotes simple 
iiecessity or requisiteness. 
Note. — See for further information underthe compound verbs. (§262.) 

(4) 5R^(5Tm»T^). 
§ 233. This negative verb is used, like its corresponding 
positive form, ^sfjfil[ to be wanted, (1) with the snhjunctive mood, 
(2) with the gerund, or (3) with a noun. It is always constructed 
in the third person, with the dative of the agent. 

(1) The Subjunctive Mood : ly^ iffi fH^ it is not necessary 
for me to go ; ^^ f^ff J^ W^ ^6S^ such another day is not 
necessary. 

(2) The Oemnd : j^^ i^ ^ qf^ ;fcyit ifc is not necessary 
for me to instruct her. 

(3) A noun or pronoun : ^r?Tr 5^" ^^ 'H^ your dress is not 
wanted by her. 

§ 234. The verb is thus conjugated in the third person : — 
3rd Person Singular ^, ?ft, ^ ^^ he, she, or it is not wanted 
3rd Person Plural %, hit, ?ft H<4^ri they are not wanted 

(5) T^ it is not proper. 
§ 236. The form ^ literally means, it does not come, as 
in the following sentence ; %^aS ^TT^ ^ T^; 'rtj W^ft W^^ 
9|^ Si^pf' to be in such a state that a thing won^t come into the 
memory by trying to recollect it, but will by -and- bye occur to 
the mind. When joined to the infinitive mood, it expresses 
" a negation of the act of the verb in the subjunctive mood/* 
xhiefly in the sense o{ propriety ; as ipj^^Nt WHT ^fWf >fl? f% 
no one ought to be ashamed of poverty. The opposite of ^ 
9fi|' would be >m^* It is constructed with the instrumental of 
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Mm« Hnvhi, m\\ \n \^m\\\\\\(^\pk\ in tlu» /Micfir and K'ttrmoui Pra- 
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rendered in the language by two words "jftRrsF^' "to 
make love/' iftftr love, being a noun, and ^f^ to do, a verb* 
The whole phrase sftfrT ^^^ to love, is called a compound verb. 

Note. — ^There are not a few phrases in English which are analogoua 
to what we denominate compound verbs ; thus, " to make a trial" 
'rthffT or ^r^ ^fi^ ; *' to do battle" ^pf ofTC^. Sometimes English 
compound verbs can be expressed in Mardthi onlv by simple verbs, 
as " to give away," " to take down," &c. ; thus, *' he gave away ahun< 

dred rupees in charity," will be in Mar^thi ^^ ^^hH ^^HK CT% f|^ ; 

take down that turban, will be ^ THf!!? ^^ or tRnCT ^. 

§ 238. The compound verb may combine a noun and a 
verb, or two distinct verbal forms. When the compound verb 
combines a noun and a verb^ it is called a Nominal, and when 
both the members are verbs, it is denominated a Verbal 
Compound. 

§ 239. The Nominal Compound expresses a simple idea, 
and usually such an idea as is incapable of being expressed in 
the language in any other way ; while the verbal compound 
simply modifies the sense of the verb which forms its first 
member. The modifying verb is called a servile, and the 
verb modified, the principal verb. Thus, WTRT ^R5^ "to 
wear,'' is a nominal, and expresses the simple notion of wearing, 
and i$||4iH 8T«ir^ " to eat up*' is a verbal compound, and 
denotes that the act of " eating,'' expressed by the principal 
participle <$||4iH> is done to perfection by the addition of the 
servile d|*»H* '* to throw." So, also, j^tt 2rnr wash it thoroughly. 

§ 240. The compound verbs, whether nominal or otherwise, 
may be transitive or intransitive in sense, and when they are 
transitive, they take an object. The object of a compound 
verb may be Accusative, Dative, Genitive, or Locative. 

(1) The Accusati/ue Object (verbal com^p.) v^ S^TT^FF wash 
the house thoroughly ; (Notninal) ^ ai^rihf ^H^ wear it. 

(2) The Dative Object {verbal comp,) *^«<WI TfT^MMtt 
I bathed him ; (Nominal) fit^JT ftWT %tft they punished her. 
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(3) Tlie Genitive Object (Nominal) ^PTT gfHIf ft^'^W >rt: T^ 
none should trust him ; irnft ft?^ ^^ BTTtft she pitied me. 

(4) The Locative Object (Nominal) BTTT^gn' ^ > |**H T <li iftftr 
^ love your parents. 

§ 241. The compound verb is conjugated like any simple 
verb; and can be conjugated in all the tenses in which its servile 
is conjugated. Thus, for instance, the servile «nf^ is defective, 
and therefore the compound composed of it is deficient in the 
forms of conjugation. It is, thus, the servile alone that under- 
goes the changes of conjugation ; thus, ?fr irRmirP5T he commenc- 
ed to go j ^ "wr^ tri^ be will commence to go {inceptive com^ 
pound) ; ^ gpi: ijRrfft she can do it ; *flf ^ff^ "^j^ I shall be able 
to do it {jyotential compound), 

Obs, — ^The Maruthi people take pleasure in using the compound 
verbs, even when corresponding simple verbs may exist in the lan- 
guage ; and this somewhat extended mode of expression has a dignity 
which is wanting in the other forms of speech. The student vnll find 
very valuable information on this interesting subject, which is more a 
matter of idiom than of grammar, in Moles war I h's MarAM Dictionary^ 
under the several serviles which are employed to make up the com- 
pound forma 

1. — The Nominals. 
§ 242. The Nominals are composed chiefly of the following 
serviles : — 

^T^ to do ^ to give ^hA to place 

^Tpf" to eat >^^ to hold »nT^ to strike 

MH"f to put % \ i^ to break ifii to come 

\fi( to take ^^ to sit t^HPf to touch 

%^ to place ^ToHl^ to preserve BW^f to apply 

§ 243. The serviles in a Nominal Compound may be united 
with inflected, or uninflected nouns. 

1. Inflected Nouns : BfTTPT MM^ to wear, vf^n^ is the locative 
case, united with the servile m^^ to put. 

2. Uninflscted Nouns : TR ^fpf to receive a beatings Hf^ i* 
the accusative case, united with the servile ?!Tpi' to eat. 



isa^ 
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§ 244. When the servile is transitive, it agrees with the 
uninfieded noun — the internal object, § 245 — that is joined 
with it J ^in^ 9iK HTT^^mST he got a severe beating. 

Bat if the noun making up the compound is inflected, tha 
transitive servile agrees with the uninflected noun which it takes 
as the object of the whole nominal compound ; nnr^ ^t^^ ^THR^ 
f?pp?r he wore a coat. In this sentence Mnn^!!n' is the object 
of the whole Nominal a?»TRT ^?PP?r wore, and the servile ^TTOF 
agrees in gender and number with ^J4K<jir* 

§ 246* The Nominal made up with an uninflected accusative 
noun may take another noun as its object, just as the Nominal 
made up with an inflected noun. The uninflected accusative 
noun composing the Nominal may be called its Infernal Object, 
and the other noun governed by the whole Nominal, its Exter^ 
nal Object. The External Object is always inflected. 

§ 246. The External Object may be in one of these three 
cases — the Dative, the Genitive, and the Locative. 

1 . When the primary sense of the servile is that of giving or 
analogous to it, the External Object is dative j ^i«n ^\^\ lk[K 
inr [^ they beat him severely ; f^NiPff ^t^ grrfN" H^ ^(^ the 
people for nothing frightened him. 

2. When the nominal expresses a moral or spiritttul sense, 
the External Object is genitive, as the genitive is the least 
sensuous of the cases ; <r<HiMi cRHf ^ cfnS: T^ no one should 
envy the king; arrrr ^l^m f^^HK ^R^ we shall consider it. 

8. When the primary sense of the servile is that of place, 
the external object is locative ; ^"TT^ sftfrT %TT love God. The 
servile means ''to place,** "to keep** in a place. 

Note. — The nominal Tfi^ ^7^ ought to take only a genitive object, 
but it takes the locative ; «vf^^^l^i^i iWH *ir41 we should love our 
brothers and sisters. But this expression, so foreign to the Manifchf 
idiom, may have been introduced into the language by those conversant 
with English. It ought to take the genitive object. 
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Note. — But when the result of an emotion is indicated, in some 
tangible shape, the nominal ver j naturally takes the locative object ; 
^S^ifRR ^^Tpff 7^ ^i^ or ^MehK %nT they conferred a favour upon him ; 
but when the subjective act itself is denoted, the genitive object is 
appropriately employed ; f^fFTT ^^TTA ^^ ^TTtfl' they felt pity for him. 
Tht servile in the latter example is intransitive. 

Note. — When there is any indefiniteness implied by the nominal 
compound in r^ard to the moral act, the object is not put in the 
genitive case, but in the locative preceded by f^^^ ; <ff ^lf^H4f 

^^R «hO«f or simply qr^t^ I will consider about it ; iff ^|f^M4f W^ 
eh^H I will try about it ; so also J)^«i^ ^r|^ I will take pains. 

§ 247. Some Nominals, made up of transitive serviles^ 
express the sense of reflexive or passive verbs (§ 167^ 1)^ and this 
passive sense is conveyed especially by such verbs as singly 
denote acts which are apparently performed for the benefit of 
the dgent. Thus QTpf' to eat^ expresses an action whose natural 
result is the benefit of the agent^ the eater, and hence com- 
pounds made up with its aid are refl^exive or passive in sense^ 
as f«n^ TR WfS^ be was beaten^ literally he ate a beating. 
The instrumental subject here is not active, but suffers the 
effects of its own action. The real agent or doer of the action 
is put in the genitive case ; ^it^ KUn^ HIK WfSSf ^^ was beaten 
by lUma. Another verb like ^Tpf to eat^ is ^ to take ; iff 
'WIT^ <&H<I)I «lri' «im' ? why should I bear his reproach f 

Note. — ^The fact that the Mar^hi compound reflexive or passive 
forms are made up with the aid of such verbs as singly express acts 
which are apparently performed for the benefit of the agents may 
lead to the more intelligible apprehension of those distinctions of 
conjunction, existing in Sanskrit as well as Oreek, which perplex the 
modem student. q^f% he cooks, Active Voice ; q^lrt he cooks for 
himself. Middle Voice. These peculiarities of conjugation are preserved 
in the Marathf Anomalous Verbs, § 167, 2. 

Note. — ^The reflexive sense may be indicated, also, by Nominals 
made up with intransitive serviles : ^Hr ^ ^TT^ be became bold. 

Note, — ^There are active forms corresponding to the passive or 
reflexive expressions : — 

Transitive Passive ifpc ^^(A to be beaten ; Transitive Active ITFT^ 
to beat. Intransitive Passive )fif ^^A ^o be afraid, to fear ; Tran^ 
sitive Active ^^ ^\W^ to frighten. 
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Note, — The Reflexive or Passive Nominals differ in sense according 
to the nature of the serviles employed to make them up. Those with 
the intransitive serviles resemble the Deponents, or the verbs of the 
Middle Voice, and those with the transitive serviles are strictly passive, 
implying foreign agency. 

^ 248. The serviles are thus arranged according to the 
cases of their External Objects : — 

1. Th^ Dative Object : MH^ to put; ^ to give ; PST^ to 
apply. 

2. The Genitive Object : B^TT^ to bring ; ^5T^ to do ; \|?^ to 
hold ; ilTa^ipf to preserve, cherish ; "TTT^ to place ; %^ to come ; 
^n^ to feel. The verb ^n[^ is variously employed. 

8, The Locative Object : ?f«f to place ; ^^pf to sit ; PST^ to 
touch ; ?!rn^ to apply. 

§ 249. When an infiected noun is joined to a transitive 
servile, the servile agrees with the uninflected object of the 
nominal ; mjk TPlhT "^StST MM**I he put shoes on his feet. 
When the servile is intransitive, the nominal takes the Kartari 
construction ; Hi qrr^ H^ ^TCffl" she was very angry. 

§ 260. When the nominal is made up with an inflected 

noun, the inflected noun may be in any one of the following 

^^ree cases; thus, the Instrumental — CT'I' ^T^ to be angry; the 

Dative — Ri^?H ^ to finish ; the Locative — ^BTThT Ml<^"f to 

wear. 

Obs, — This is quite a new department of Marathf grammar opened 
up to the intelligent student of the language, who will, however, find 
abundant illustration and confirmation of the principles announced 
here in the speech of educated natives, as well as in works written by 
them. Mr. Molesworth's Marat hi Dictionary is a storehouse of most 
valuable information on this point. 

II. — Verbal Compounds. 

I 261. The Verbal Compounds have been divided according 

to their siynijicati<>n into eight classes, viz. (1) the Potentials, 

(2) the Passivei<, (3) tho Intrvsivf^f, (4) the Coutiniiatives 

and Frequi ntivesi (5) the Desiderativviif (6) the Inceptives^ (7) 

19 M 
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the PermisKwett, and (8) the Ohligafionah, They are conjugated 
in all the tenses in which their serviles are. 

1. The Potentiah. 

§ 262. Three verbs are employed to make np the potential 
forms : the verbs Al^h^ to be able, ^ to come, and ^TTPf to 
obtain. 

1. The verb ^r«F^ to be able, is united with the infinitive of 
the principal verb ; and the compound can be used as widely 
as the potential derivative in ^ ; TTPipf «hi^^ I can do it, or 
'ft gr^ ^efifif. The compound, however, is not much used 
in common conversation, but chieSy employed in oflScial 
transactions. 

Note, — This poteutial form is neither unidiomatic nor inelegant, 
as is often alleged, since it corresponds to the Sanskrit form ^S ^J^' 
f^ I am able to do, and is used in Marathf proverbs, the most idiomatic 
expressions in the language. For instance, it occurs in this proverb : 

5^^ ^tfft IfrS TT ^fPj^T^T^ f^^^PTT God cannot mend a broken 
pearl or an injured mind. 

2. A more idiomatic expression is that made np with 

«Tr^ ; 3?^ tlTT 4iK4l MlvlH rtlRt^l fTTit ^^f^TPT^K «fflfl% you 

will not be able to laugh if I should give you two hard 
stripes on the back; sft^cTT^Iobchd ^ftS B?i^; 4 ^'F?!! 2|^ 'nmT 
snfNr I have held you fast ; you cannot now get loose from 
me. But this idiom is falling into disuse. 

3. The verb ^ to come, is joined either to the present 
participle in ffT, or the dative supine of the principal verb; iiBf 
^^^fTT %^ I can write, or *rWT {^ffPTPBT 2t^. This compound verb 
is constructed with the dative of the agent, either in the Kar^ 
mani or the Bhdve Pmyoga, The transitive may be constructed 
in either Prayoga, but the intransitive only in the Bhive ; 
(Infranslfivr) ^^ r ^l -^H I ^W ^ he can walk ; {Tramitive) ^m 
OTrr ??TOra" %Ht" I can eat a mango (Karmani Prayoga) ; ^VTHT 
f*^fl^W or R^frf ^ he can write (Bhdve Prayoga). This 
compound expresses n potrnfiaWif or ^' cai^ahilify which is not 
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natural but derived Jrmn instructimi/' or which is the fruit of 
reflection. It is not^ therefore^ as general in sense as the 
compounds with ^r«F^ or qr^. 

Note. — In the form ^^ ^^, the servile ^ is joined to the infinu 
tive mood ; 9^( ^ or ^^n^fff ^^ I can hear (not ^^|Rff %t). 

2. The Passives. 

§ 263, The Marathi compound Passive forms (cfiA<4i<SR)> 
like those of the potential in ^niT^ to be able^ are chiefly limited 
to business transactions. The verb IVPT to go is joined to the 
past participle in r^ of the transitive verb, in order to make up 
the passive form ; as »nwr ^c^^ he was beaten, literally, he was 
gone beaten. 

§ 264. In conjugation the whole verb agrees with the 

snbject ; thus — 

Present Tense. 

^ H\i^\ in# I am beaten. 
Singular, Plural. 

!• ^ m^ ^mf rn. ^rrfft nrft* nmt. 

8. ^fr HiRrtI ^TRTt w. % *ilR^ ^r^M« 

Past Tense, 
4t HiRrtI ^t^ I was beaten, 

1. »ff »nR9JT ^r?S w. wift»nft%^fr^ 

Future Tense. 

1. 'ff 'nRt^ ^rfT m. w^if Hiilti "irr^ 

2. ^j^ttR*^ *iKllrt m. .f^'nR^^rnT 
8. % HiRrii mrlfy wi. ^ HiRA "sfT^ftpr 

§ 265. Instead of employing this compound passive, the 
Mardthis usually adopt the following modes of expression : 

1. The agent, when known, is supplied ; im^^f;^ f»i|^ 
WTPfr Wf ^ftw God will destroy the world at the last day, for 
iTRPf *Frtf ^nrrff ^^ ^k^ "^frtH the world will be destroyed, &c. 
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2. The third phiral indicative is used ; as, 3^ vrffTRT' they 
say 80 (for, it is said). 

3. The perfect and pluperfect indicative tenses of transitive 
verbs, which are in reality passives, are employed ; thus jn^^ 
fffPnT# 3?f|' it is narrated in the Purans ; l[T^ 9(\^fft ^Wt the cow 
was tied up ; ^r^ 3^ it is said. 

4. An intransitive verb (the deponents, § 167,1) of the 
same meaning, is substituted; tfr^iT^T, he will be saved, not 
?llRrtl 5flri<4; ^ft t^<i||r| %?^ he was slain in battle. 

5. A noun of a suitable sense with an auxiliary verb is 
used ; ^^n^T ^>^K ^Tf^ he will be saved. 

6. The pluperfect participle of the corresponding intransi- 
tive verb with sttt is used ; ^ ^<^h ^r|^' it will be burnt up. 

7. The past participle in fff with fjf^f is used ; % ^Enfrf^ or 
^^S" ITTPST 3T1% he is satisfied. 

8. Compound passive forms made up with nominals are 
used ; m(^ HR 4^|^| he was beaten. 

06». — " Whoever wishes to be understood must not content himself 
with using words that might convey the idea intended, but not in the 
way such as the natives themselves employ to express it, and take 
care, too, that those words are arranged in the order to which the 
Mardthas are accustomed." — Dr. Stevenson. 

Note. — Read in connection with the passive verbs, the observations 
on the reflexive or passive nominals, § 247. 

Note. — **In Sanskrit and Prakrit the passive form is made up by 
inflection, as Sk. (^^4^ ^ Prak. chR^fl it is done. The letter ir is 
inserted to make up the passive form in Sanskrit, which is changed to 
^ in Prakrit, and thus the Sanskrit J{ is the abbreviated form of ^ to 
go. The full form of ^n* is still used in Bengali to produce the passive 
verb ; as <4)i|^|4 I am made, lit. I go in making. In Sanskrit, com- 
pound passive forms occur besides the simple in ^^ as in Latin. The 
Latin amatum iri to be loved, is literally to be gone in love." — Bopp, 

' 8. The Infeiisiveg. 

§ 258- The Intensives infeymlfy the sense indicated by the 
verb which forms their first member, and which is put in the 
pluperfect participle ; as ^ Jfft ftr^ suf finish off the Rewing 
of it. 
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§ 267. The serviles employed with the pluperfect participle 
are chiefly the following : — 

#5f to take ?rar^ to throw W^ to sit 

^cfrof- to miss '^^ to keep Kl^ to remain 

^Tp}" to go t^ to give %T^ to unloose 

1. BfTTT FTPT <kih<^ E^nr you may finish ofif your ablutions ; 
»?nr ^m^ ^f?r ^?T^ b^ I have got him to stay. Sometimes 
these serviles are redundant, and are employed simply to 
round a period^ as in the last example. 

2. % ^ '-h^w ^«F:«^r> ^raff ^'Tpf ^rtft" aftSJ TrtV he has done 
all he possibly could do ; he has left nothing untried. This ser- 
vile is used in reference to matters that are evil or calamitous ; 
^ 4mi{ cfrerr -*j«f»<?t, 3^ gfri^ W?^ sn^ we have tried all possible 
remedies, but to no eflfect. 

3. <T6b4i^«| qpft 3^53" ^ the water of the tank is dried up ; 
%^4|d0 ^T^ ^ity ^n^ he walked up the whole way. Some- 
times the servile is redundant ; f^t^ ir^r^r i ir ^^ TO" 'f? WRff it is 
ten years since her decease. Emphatic 'imperatives are pro* 
duced by joining giypj- to go, to the verbal root : stTT 3|T bring it 
at once ; f iff give it at once. The servile sfp^ is used with 
intransitive participles, like the servile 2T=K^ with the transi- 
tive ; ^r 'T^TT iRn* he is dead and gone ; riirg' Hi^^f ?rf^^ they 
beat him to death, or killed him. 

4. ttf^^i^ ^K^i-ff Hf^lO^ irre^T 2tf«K"3 the Arabs put the 
Rohillas to the sword ; f^^^ ?r7 drink it off. 

5. qir f^^ ?^ write off the letter and have it ready ; fi^hr 
•Tpft MW^ ^ put water in the flour and have it ready. The 
servile ^^ corresponds with the above servile ?T^r«r to throw, 
in that both express the finishing of an action ; but Z\<h^ means 
that after the action is completed, nothing more is to be done 
with it, while ^^ implies that after the completion of the action 
care is to be taken to have its effects preserved : j% q^ ^H^ 
zj^i read the book and be done with it ; whereas ?ft Thft fP^ ^ 
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means^ read the book carefully so that the knowledge acquired 
might be serviceable afterwards. 

6. t ZT^ «rr throw this away ; iMM^^inf ip^Pf J^m ft^T 
f^ the prince drove away the son of the prime minister ; Hif^ 
^Ml t4l^ f^ he sent him oflf, imcked him off. 

7. % ^ pio^vf ^^HTT ho has swallowed up everything, i.e. 
robbed ; ?fr ^^J^ ^\^ W^T^H" BTI^> he has become insolvent. 
W^ differs from d|ch^> but agrees with ar^ in reference to the 
continuance of the effects of the act denoted by the principal 
verb. 

8. rfr ^nr f^'^TH IH^^ nf^^T he slept away four days. This 
form is more emphatic than the corresponding one in ^rpT ; 'Jt 
'eriToCT ftTO" Pn^JT crt^HT I kept sleeping the whole day ; »ff ^RToSr 
ft^'^ ft^y 'tnt I slept off the whole day. The form in iiT^??J 
expresses that the action was done intentionally ; while that ii^ 
HT^ may or may not be intentional : jff m\t^\ ^rtPl^rS ^ ^ 
Pl^H iii^rM he kept sleeping in spite of my orders ; ^ Pl^JH 
itPSf he fell asleep. 

9- ^^ri^ ^'ira' Hlh^H iiifiti he beat them severely. 

Note, — Great care should be taken to distinguish between what is 
really a serrile, and what appears to be so. In a verbal compound, the 
servile has no independent sense or use ; it simply serves the purpose 
of modifying the sense of the verb that is united with it. When it 
expresses more than this, it is not a servile, and it does not combine 
with the verbal form preceding it. Thus, ^TP^ ^^ to tie up, may 
be or may not be a compound ; iff^ ^i^^ ^ tie up the cow ; ^^ 
^^^ iri^ ^ tie up the book, and keep it in the box. 

4. Continuatives and Frequentives. 
§ 268. The Continuatives express persistence in a certain 
course of action, and the Frequentives, a reciirreyice of a certain 
action, and both are made up by the present participle in ^ of 
the principal verb, and the servile mA to go, to^ to sit, CT^ 
to remain, &c. Thus, ^t^T sIlT^ ^ sff take the medicine every 
day; iRoET^^^ft mind that you come frequently, child; 

"^rrrr fi^nnn^ #^ ^nr ii^wr t^tt »frOw to# Tsfogun^, neglect- 
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ing her sewing, keeps chatting with Bh&u ; ^ ^^ iTPf nwt 
she always keeps singing. 

5. Desideratives, 
§ 269. The Desideratives express a wish or dedre, and 
join the servile ^n^ to see, to the infinitive or the dative 
supine of the principal verb ; ^ ipTTT flH-mi^ ^T^ 'TTfSl' this 
boy desires to speak with you, or, this boy stands ready to 
speak with you, ^z^ H"^ l^T^r^ THf^f I fancy he wants to eat 
me up. 

Note, — The subjunctive form in ^f^^ may be considered as de- 
siderative ; BTrTTTHr 3TT^ 'Oft^ (see the etymology of qr^> § 225) 
your honour must come, t. e, I earnestly desire that you may be pleased 
to come. 

6. Inceptives. 

§ 260. The Inceptives express the beginning of an action, 
and there are two serviles used to make up their forms, viz. 
typT^ to touch, and ^pf to become. 

(1) c^Mi^i is united either with the infinitive mood, or the 
dative supine ; ^ ^r^ or "^T^inH ^l^f^T he commenced to walk ; 
^f ^^rare rtr^Wr TT^ rrsRChr ^W^ inrr t^ imft no sooner did he 
begin to read, than he became dumb. 

(2) The verb ^f^ is joined to the present participle in ^fr; 
Trm ifft'RTr ?n^ tt© king began to speak ; ^Tc5% 8^ you may set 
off ; ^ ^ begin to give (begin and go through the act). 

7. Permissives, 
§ 261. The permissives are composed of the infinitive 
mood and the verb ^ to give ; if^yr ^TRT UT permit me to go ; 
^TTT f^ ^ TTfT the wind will not let me write ; iff WTTcyr %lfe* 
^"nr TTfT I will not allow him to come. 

8. Obligationals, 
§ 262. These compounds express obligation or moral 
necessity. The serviles employed to make up these forms are 
q'T^ to fall ; qrf^ it is necessary ; ET^ to touch ; and aro^fr 
to be. 
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1. The servile qif^ is joined either to the dative, or the 
genitive supine of the principal verb; ^^PTTTFT fllHRr W^ ^^ 
dnr MMmm or mc^r^r^l T^m^ as you are suffering from fever, 
I am obliged to go backwards and forwards ; ^tpl^ ^^j ■t^i^im^ 
or ^|<A|€|r^ T^ I was under the necessity of walking up to 
there. The verb is conjugated throughout with the subject in 
the dative case, but when the principal verb is intransitive, the 
servile q^ is put in the neuter singular, and when it is tran- 
sitive, it agrees with its object : nrr^n'^^^ ^ Mt^ l f T or ^f t^m^t^w 
Tf^HTfT 1^0 is forced to go about. 

2. qrft^ is used with the past tense of the principal verb ; 
HHT n'ft^PT HOT ^ «Trft% it is necessary for me to go even to- 
night. The subject may be constructed in the dative case, or 
the instrumental, and if the verb is transitive, it takes the 
Karmani Prayoga, otherwise only the Bhavc ; ini(^ %?flr ^ t{^ 
or »irr ^K ^rfftf^ qrR^ if I marry I must build a house. The 
form with the instrumental subject expresses exclusively moral 
necessity or duty ; v^x 3Tr?^ mf^^ I should or ought to come ; 
but H^ MT?^ 'rt^'t I must come, denotes something requisite or 
essential to be done, but not necessarily morally binding. 

3. The servile otT^ is joined either to the subjunctive 
mood, or to the dative supine ; ^JT^^ ^Pf^ 9TR4 liti^ T fTT^'irrH 
VFTTRr tTO^ w4t ^X^ should he not succeed in doing our 
business, we shall be under the necessity of troubling you ; 

^CT ^S^ ^TOT. tr^ F^ rPnftH ^TRRT ^I^I^c* since Khandu has 
run away, Bamji will have to pay the money. The subject is 
constructed in the dative case. This form does not ofben 
denote moral necessity, and is conjugated regularly throughout. 

4. The genitive supine of the principal verb is combined 
with the tenses of m^ ; jfTRf a^nrN IRIT^ 8T!% you have to go 
even just now. 

Note. — The form t{JS!^ ITRT^ MT^ 1 have to go, or I am under 
necessity to go, does not imply any moral necessity or propriety, but 
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a certain kind of incumbency expressed bj the English " hare to 
go/' and is conjugated in all the tenses. 

Present ift^ mpsfA STF^ I l^ave to go 

Past ift^f imrk fit I had to go 

Future i^r^n* SfHTf^ <T%^ I shall have to go (Irreg. form) 

Conditional iR^f mj^A «T^ i^ I l^ad to go, &c. 

Dubitative ^r^ ITPrrt" ^^%<T I may have to go 

In the past indicative only, it could be constructed with the subject 
in the instrumental case, instead of the dative, and then it denotes 
moral obligation ; v^^ ^{fwfk fT^ I should have or ought to have 
gone. It is used as the past form of the subjunctive mood. 

Note, — The instrumental subject invariably gives the verbal com- 
pound forms an ethical sense, while they, with the dative subject, 
express a kind of a general obligation or necessity, not strictly moral. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 
The Compound Tenses. 

§ 268— § 276. 

§ 263. The Simple Tenses given in Chapter XHI. do not 
answer all the purposes of expression, and consequently com- 
pound forms are made up by the aid of the substantive verbs. 
The substantive verbs are joined^ either to the participles of 
the principal verb, or to its simple tenses ; thus, ^ f^sft^ «nf 
he is writing 5 i!n^<f|^ inHf ^F^ftTtff ^ WPft ftrft" fhft my mater- 
nal aunt gave me this ring on my birthday. In the latter 
sentence the substantive verb is joined to a simple tense (the 
past) of the principal verb, and in the former, to a participle (the 
present) of the principal verb. 

§ 264. Both the members of the compound tense are in- 
flected in conjugation, unless the first is a participle ending in 
the inherent a? ; as iff w^m fWt I was sitting, and Jifif iRRft trtt 
I had sat. In the former sentence the participle wfsn is not 
inflected, but in the latter, both the verbs are inflected* 
20 Iff 
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§ 265. The Componnd Tenses indicate- modifications of 
time present^ past^ and futore. 

The Indicativb Mood. 

§ 266. The Indicative has three componnd forms for the 
Present^ seven for the Past, and /our for the Future. 

Present T&nse, 

§ 267. 1. The Present Imperfect or Progressive is formed 
of the present participle in ^, and the present tense of the verb 
to be J nr ir«W snt he is reading. 

2, The Present Imperfect Emp>1iatic is the present tense with 
the verb sTOj ^ K^ arif he is crying. 

8. The Present Hahittial is the present participle in ?f and 
the present tense of the verb ar^ ; Tr% ^rgjPT C^Tcf aTO<TRT fishea 

live in the sea. 

Past Tense, 

§268. 1. ^ShB Past Imperfect or Pro^remve is the present 
participle in ^ with the past tense ^RTT was ; fcf^iinr q«fr ^T^ ^ 
fffVr At that instant a tiger was approaching. 

2. The Perfect Tense is formed with the past tense and an^ ; 
in^iTU' ^Fn* STI^ be has written a book (which book remains to 
the present day). 

3. The Pluperfect Tense is formed with the past tense and 
the paat tense j^ ; nrrrf Rf^ ^l/)«K Pl^ftS ft# %^ 'wn' TTft^ 
just after they had placed her on the bier I saw her ; Ht vr^ fTTcft 
fflf^ she had become cold. 

4. The Past Habitual is the present participle in ^ and the 
past habitual tense of ar^ ; ^ml ^!^^ Hi fmPT Ft^ W^m M% 
having erected a temporary watch-tower, that Brahman was in 
the habit of daily sitting on it. 

5. The Inceptive Past is formed of the present participle end- 
ing in ^ with the past tense of the verb ^A ; ^WH^ ^TSflT RIW 
Dhritarilshtra began to speak. 
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6. The Dubttative Past is formed with the past tense of 
the verb and M%?r or trowf ; jfff flRT^ arlTcT or «mit you 
must have tanght me. 

7. The Past Prospective is the future participle with the 
past tense of the verb ifii ; 5^ m^^ qiTf^^ ^ ift f^sit^ Mf 
I was going to write when you sent the man. 

Future Teiise. 

§269. 1. The Future Imperfect or Progrreg^we is the pre- 
sent participle with st^t ; «ff irr<T ^wm Jlft ^^ TTOT «T%^ I shall 
be waiting for you at twelve o'clock. 

2. The Future Lueptive is the present participle in iff and 
the future tense of ^A '> % ^rartTT ^fif^ he will begin to go away. 

3. The Present Prospective is the present participle in ^[fT 
and STT% ; SFHI ^o6"IK «ir^ what are you going to play ? 

4. The Future Future is the future participle in ^[fT with 
»T^; g# ^rrcT %5|r «ft ^rtt^fT^ ar^ I shall be going to write 
when you come. 

The Conditional Mood. 

§ 270. The Conditional has two compound forms for the 
Present Tense, two for the Past, and two for the Future. 

Present Tense, 

% 271.. 1. The Present Progressive is the present participle 
in cT with the present conditional of 9T^ ; itt ^ ^PT ^Oh M?99r 
^ ST^ BT7^ fk\^v\ ^^^rr ? had he been employed at his work^ 
how could such an accident have occurred ? 

2. The Present Dubitative is the present participle in ^ with 
STH^ ; % STRT BTOt^, ITT ^ ^fPT WTT^ ^Nt should ho be going, 
then intrust the business to him. 

Past Tense. 

§ 272. 1. The Past Conditional is made up of the past in- 
dicative and the simple conditional of the verb n^ ; ^ iftf Ml^l 
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5^» Tnft ffT # Tf^ Wnft it missed by a little, otherwise she 
would have fallen (she narrowly escaped a fall). 

2. The Past Duhitative is the past tense with a^^^ ; ift ST?# 
fWrft %^ BT^Rft* WTfft fT^ ^Sn should I really have been 
guilty of such roguery, then truly I am a blackguard. 

Future Tense. 

§ 273. 1. The Future Conditional is the future participle in 
•Tit with the simple conditional of sro^ ; ^ grpnT aTO^^TTirt fWi" 
it would have been well if he had been going. 

2. The Future Duhitative is the future participle in ^fj^ with 
iroSt ; TT ^ arPTR aro^. W ^R^T Win should he be going, then 

tell me. 

Thb Subjunctive Mood. 

§ 274. The Compound Tenses of this mood are irregularly 
formed. There is one tense made up with the aid of the past 
substantive verb ft^TT was, and the rest are formed with the aid of 
the various tenses of the verb ^sr^A to touch, joined to the sub- 
junctive mood; ^ ^fTTT? fRT you should have told him ; jt^T ^- 
mi ?5ntW you will have to walk; imi ^T^ft ^^nw or t5n# W? I 
am under necessity of walking, &c. 

The' subjunctive forms in ^spi^ to touch, together with 
others, have been considered under the compound verbs, § 262. 

Participles. 
Present. 
§ 276. The Present Participle is made up of the present 
participle of the verb in !f, and the present participle in nf or 
ffPTT of the verb ar^ ; ^^r^RPrr n^^FO^WWfT oraTOTfhTTT^ 
imrfft «Pft ^ ^IT^ ^ ^ftS 9if* during the reign of Bhoja 
TSL&ji, a certain Brahman, having acquired a piece of waste 
land, sowed it with grain. 

Past. 
The Past Participle is the past participle with i?^Rrf ; tit lUpft 
MR^r ITOHT fHPft 5^ ^: ^A^ «frft, whenever he came down, 
his disposition would become the same as before. 
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§ 276. We give below all the tenses, simple and com- 
pound, in their full forms of conjugation : — 

First Conjugation. 
The Indicative Mood. 
Present Tense, 
(1) The Present Indefinite. 

I walk. 
Singular* Plural. 

2. ^i«n)ti-?Nr-W^ ^IRWrf 

The Present Imperfect. 
I am walking. 

TA^ Present Imperfect Emphatic. 
I am walking. 

T?i« Present Habitual. 
I am wont to walk. 
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Past Tense, 

The Fast Indefinite. 

I walked. 

Singular* Plural. 

1. "^m^r tn., -S /., -iy n. ^I«rtt 

2. ^r^STRT ^ • J "rfNT fii -^ ^« "^iittwi 

The Past Imperfect. 
I was walking. 

Perfect Tense. 
I have walked. 

2. ^R5^-rf^-^ STTTO "^mtWW^f 

Pluperfect Tense. 
I had walked. 

2. "tilc^c^r ^MW'^fRr-TO ^fR5Hf l?hlf 

8. << ^TRy^ft trft '^RyFiirtr^ 

The Past Habitual, 
I was wont to walk. 

3- ^W<f «T% ^IFWf WW 
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The Inceptive PasU 
I began to walk. 
Singular. Plwral, 

Tfee Dubitative Fast, 

(1) I must have walked. 

(2) I most have walked. 

ITie Pa5^ Prospective. 
I was going to walk. 

1. fTFPnr fwi'-^-?f ^iw"iK trat 

2. *«ii^-^K fMW^*ft^"iifi ^rTOTTt ifhrf 

Future Tense, 

The Future Indefinite, 
I shall walk. 

2. n^rtte ^sTfm^r 

TXe Future Imperfect. 
I shall be walking. 

•TRWf sna; 



1. 
2. 
3. 
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Tke Future Inceptive, 
I will begin to walk. 
Singular. Plural. 

The Present Prospective, 
I am going to walk. 

Future Future. 
I shall be going to walk. 

Thk Conditional Mood. 
Present Tense. 
Were I to walk ; I should walk. 

2. ^W^Ifl-tfNr-'J^ ^ff^?Tf 

3. ^n^?w-ffh% **ii«<f-fin'-Hf 

The Present Progressive. 
Had I been walking or I should have been walking. 

3. "nif^^i wnfr-^ft-^ ^TRPf wrtt-^Mfr-Hf 
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1. 

2. 
3. 



1. 
2. 
3. 



1. 
2. 
3. 



1. 
2. 
3. 



1. 

2. 
3. 



1. 
•> 

3. 



The Present Dubitative» 
Should I be walking. 



Plural, 



Singular^ 

Should I have walked^ or I should have walked. 

^irt<*r^=Rr?!w-Tft wnft^-8" wrNf **iH<*i ^ro^it 

TAe Past Dubitative. 
Should I really have walked. 

Tfce Future Tense. 
Had I to walk or I had to Walk. 

^im^rrT wrat Til., -t/, n. ^TR'TTT wnfr 

Future Dubitative, 
Should I be walking. 
"«IH"IK WF^ rn.,'% /., n, -^H^IK ^Wwf 

The Subjunctive Mood. 

Present Tense. 

(1) I should or ought to walk. 

21 m 
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(2) I might walk. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. 'ft^R"JnfT-^W WfJT ^IHI? "Wil-'ft 

(3) It is necessary for me to walk. 
1. »rP5T or mfTTO' 1 

3. eniWI t»., n., ftRT/., or c^ffHT J 

Past Tense. 
(1) I should or onght to have walked. 

1. "IT ^ITH|i|' fSt Wiff ^iwrt fl^ 

2. ?^ ^Wl^ ^ 5fft ^fwrt fl^ 

(2) It was necessary for me to walk. 

1. ilfTr or BHHiHT 1 

2. SHTor^p^riHr Y ^ITH|i|' «Mi3 

3 . c«ii^)r m., n., fihvr/.> or ^iii«Tr J 

Future Tense, 

It will be necessary for me to walk. 

1. *!f5T or MTVnfVr '\ 

2. 5?^ or ^[friHT )" ^ITHnir H;f*l<* 

3. ^Mt m,, n., filHT/., or ^CTPTT J 

iVo^tf. — All the other tenses, simple and compound, could be formed 
in the above manner. 

The Imperative Mood. 
Hf ^If^ let me walk. 

1. ^T^ lot me walk ^Evp^ let us walk 

2. ^FT walk thou ^T?W walk ye 

3. "^P^ may he, she, or it walk ^H'Jt^ may they walk 
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The Infinitive. 
^n^ to walk. 

The Pabticiples. 
Simple Present ^nH?f, ^FT^fT, ^IP^, ^H<1Hr walking 
Camp. Present ^n<7?f ^T^Rlt, ^F^ M^RfHT while walking 
Simple Past ^^f^r^m-^l^^^l walked 
Comp. Past ^j^^f^ BTO^ if or while engaged in walking 
Future "mt^^^H-m^^Ml about to walk 

The Gerund. 

^rn^ to walk 

The Supines, 
I>at, ^pTRITH-^ITHn^IRr to walk 
Oeii. 'mfMMl^l-'mthmm^i of walking 

THE SECOND CONJUGATION. 

The Indicative Mood. 

Present Tense. 
The Present Indefinite. 

'ff ^Fft[# I read. 
Singular. Plural, 

1. ilf^fl w., -%/., n. 'nf^pfr ^•>/»> ^^• 

TAe Present Imperfect. 
^ff ^rr^ Mit I am reading. 

3. ^n^^iii^ fn.,f.,n. ^nrhr^ft*^ 

TAe Pre«6jn^ Imperfect Emphatic. 
'ft ^T^T# s?lt I am reading. 
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The Present Habitual. 

'fit <ll"*l?ff Bf^rSf" I am wont to read 
Singular. Plural. 

2. ^rft?r WRTT^ ffi., "rt^f.y -TO" n. WNI^ aWrft *w.,/., w. 
8. 'frt^TBTO^ m., -^/., -"% n. ^rnfrjf ^^<1IH ^w«>/'j »• 

Pa«^ Tense. 
The Indefinite Past {Karmani Prayoga), 
^^ 'nft^ I read. 

1. ^H" or 3Tr# wi., /., n. ^ 

2. ?^ or Wfft m.y /., ?? . • 'n^THT w .j-rfl" /.,-S n. 5in^. 

3. ^^rf^ w., ??-., fir^/., or^^Ht I ^rf^, '^^^ -tftPZw. 

m.,/., 71. J 

T/te Bhdve Prayoga. 
^^ ^m^cS" I read. 
1. ^n* or 3TT^ m., /., 71, ^ 

2. ?^ or 5inr wi., /., n. >• ^rf^ 

3, 55qf^ m., 71., (^/. or HIHT J 

T/ie Pa«< Imperfect. 
'ft ^rrttrf fhS I was reading. 

2. ^rr^t?!' ft?iTO ^•> -^ft^/^ -^ ^'- ^rr^ fWf w.> /., n. 

Perfect Tense, 

Karmani Prayoga. 

*^ ^if^^i s^rt I have read (TO in a book). 

1. ^fforB^nff wi.,/.,n. ^ >. ^ - ^ c- 

2. m or smm.,f,n. > ,^5-^ ' rft ,:„w^ «/,, 

3. ?1CR w., 71., PR or ^^ihfr J 
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The Bhdve Prayoga. 

'^ W(f^ 3^ I have read. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. *^orBir#m.,/., n. "^ 

3. fiiFf wi., w., f^f. or ninff J 

Pluperfect Tense. 

The Karmani Prayoga. 

"IT ^rf^T^ fhTF I tad read. 

T «tf. ^^ t»r.f» «v, / 4r "^ ^rf^RT fJ^TTr^ ^Wl"/^ ?W 

1. *^ or 3?T9u ^•>/.> ^i^* ! / X / V 

2. ^^or^m.,/., w. t^ ^ ^ ^^ ^ ^r^J^ 

3. .10^ m., n., f^/., or .^ i ''^ ^'^ ?tniT,-^ fWf 

TAe Pa«i HabUv;aL 
(1) 'ff 'TT^ I was wont to read. 

2. ^r^ ^•>/-> ^' ^T^ ^'^ /•> ^• 

3. ?fpft" w., /., n. ^pft?f m., /., n. 

(2) HT ^rrtV^ ^ I was wont to read. 

1. ^rrttW H^ wi., /., n. 'ir^ B^ m., /., n. 

2. ^ l -tfttf M#^ ^•> /•> ^- 'TT^fttT MW m., f., n. 

3. 'frthf M# w> /•> ^- ^rtNf WRT m., /., ». 

TA« Past Inceptive, 
I began to read. 



f iff ^Tf^PfT irpft wi. 

1.^* ,, 'nfMfinS /. 

3.^ ^ft ^iBkO HFft/- 






>? 



tf 
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Dubitative Past {First Form). 

(Karmani PrayogaJ) 

^^ ^rf^rft 5T^ I must have read. 
Singular^ Plural. 

1. «fr or 9inft f^*if-9 ^» "\ ^!f^5^ wi., -?ft /•! -5^ w,, B|%?^ 

I 8mg. 

(Bhdve Prayoga.) 

1. »^or%Treffw.,/., n. 1 

2. ^^ or J^ wi., /., 71. r ^rf^ 5T%fT 

3. ^in^m., n,, SR/.,or«jit(f J 

(Second Form.) 

(Karmani Prayoga.) 

^^ ^flf^Y^ M^ff% I must have read. 

1. »^ or amrff ^•> /•> ^« "1 ^if^T^ ^ranr w., -tfl- sT^fpff 



2. ?^ or f# w., /., n. 
8. fin^ m., n., Rl^ /., or 

(BA^ve Prayoga.) 
*5^ «nN* «wnt I must have rei 

1. *^ or MTlft ^.> A ^- ^ 

2. ?^ or mft m., /•, Ti. ! ^rv w 

3. ^^rft m., 71., RR /., or I 

Past Prospective, 
«ff ^TT^TR fHf I was to read. 
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Future Tense* 
Future Indefinite. 
'ff 7r#T I shall read. 
Singular. Phiral. 

1. ^T^ftH m.ff.fn. ^f^ 

2. ^ir^^<4 m., /., n. ^THTRy 

3. m^th rri,,f., n, ^TPrtt^^ 

The Future Imperfect. 
'flf ^tNUrt M%T I shall be reading* 

3. ^rthf 5l%tT ^'^/v ^« ^Pft^ ^TOfftw wi.,/., »• 

TAe Future Inceptive. 
'ft ^rf^RlT ftlJT I shall begin to read. 

r»ft ^iPHdl ^rt^ m. airift ^Tf^ ft^ w- 

Tft« Present Prospective. 
'ft ^nnfR 3T|^ I am going to read. 

2. ^TT^TR ^?l^ W'i /•> w-. «II-^^K »nft 

3. ^nrrrt w^ ^.^ /•> w- ^f^^iii' wtf 

TAe Future Future. 
^ff ^T'^fK M%T I shall be going to read. 
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The Conditional Mood. 

Present Tense. 

«flf ^tPsrI' were I to read, I should read. 

Singular, PluraL 

1. ^if^^it ^'^ '^f'i ^' ^Tf^rSf" fn.yf.y n, 

3. ^ff^WT m., -?fT /., -% n. ^ifN^, ^iP^^I, ^rPrtf 

!Z%€ Present Progressive. 

'ft TPft^ M?ER?f had I been reading, or I should have 

been reading. 

Present Dubitative. 
>ff ^rNhf M^TtT^ should I be reading. 

Pa«i revise. 
{Karmani Prayoga,) 

irr ^rrf^V^ st^RTT should I have read, or I should have read. 

' 1. ^nr or sHifr w«> /j w« ^ ^iftwi WW* w-j -#r wi^/-> 

2. ^ or 5fft m., /., n. I -# aTO^T w. /Stngr. 

3. niRwi.,n.,fif^/.,orenNt I ^rt^ STO# w-j -'^ iTOW A 

J -t<f a?^ w. Plu. 

{Bhdve Prayoga.) 

1- *^or armff rri.,/., w. ^ 

2. ^ or juft m., /., n. ^ Wff^ WPfr 

3. fwi% m., n., fi#/., or ?inff J 
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Pdst Dubitutive, 
{Karmani Prayoga.) 
*»nr Ttf^wrr wr^ should I really have read. 

1. sar or arnDT m., f,. w. ^ ^. 



«gor^m /.,n.. ) ,^ g;„^. 
?^ or Jiff m., /., «. >-.,B^ „^ 






o. ?^ w., M,, RlR /. or ?^pft J si^i»f PZ«. 

{Bhive Prayoga.) 
L *^orl«ift 1 

9, fUT^ m., rt,, f^ /*, or 

Future Tense. 

"ft 'Crsfrrr sro^ were I going to read, or I should 

be going to read. 

1. ^fnrmwnStr^.,-?/.,^. ^ir^r^s?^ 

2. ^m»rn: «?^mm m., -^/., %t n, ^fni^irr wwf 

3- v^FTir STOW wi«j -^/.> 4f w. qi^uirr iT^i iT^f^w» vm^ 

Future Dubitative. 
fl ^PTTrr BTOBt should I be going to read. 

SuBjuNCTivB Mood. 
Present Tense {First Form), 
{Bhave Prayoga.) 
T^ ^f^Tfif I should read. 

1. *^ or VT^ m., /., ?u 1 

2. f^ or jprtt m., /., n. y ^piTHf 

3. f^ m», n., fil^/., or fuNt J 
22m 
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{Karmani Prayoga.) 
*^ ^^FTT I should read. 

1. »HT or MFff* ^v/v ^- ^ -.^^^ ,^^^A ____-i Q* 

2. err or jifr m.,/., n. >- 

3. c^n# m., n., fit^/, or m^ j ^^^^ "^^^^^ ^"^ ^'^- 



(Second Farm,) 
»T«5T ^Pnr^ 95nnff it is necessary for me to read. 



2. 2?Jr or J^TTHT ' ^^^nnf ^i., Sit?^. 

3. niTtH' ^^-j 'i^-^ fiiftW f*f or I fr^T% m., -sin*/., -^ n., prnPTRT 

Pa«^ Tew^e (Ftr«f Form). 

*iff 'fT^f ^11 should have read. 
{Bhdve Construdimi.) 

1. *HT or aiT*fr w., /., n. "j 

2. wr or 3*irf ''^•^ /•> »^* >^T^ ^ 

3. mi^ w^v ^'^ ft^/«> or ^'^ J 

(jfiLarmawi Construction,) 

1. »5Tor8^T^ { A3. o- 

J fm 'i., bmg. 

2. ^ITorjirr •<.™s^5^ l«A™r Jt 
8. niTT w., 7Uy mf.y or WCPft I g^ ^^ p'^^^ -^ ' 

{Second Form.) 
*THr ^P!W Wl^wr it was necessary for me to read. 

1. ilOT or ^iwiDi ^PSfW rtMWf wi., Hfttynr^fl-/., -^ 

2. 5?^ or jpnf^ Bnr?J ^., Siw^. 
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Future Tense, 
TBT TP^nr C5nt^ it will be necessary for me to read. 



Imperative Mood. 
iff ^rt let me read. 



1. 

2. 
3. 









Infinitive Mood. 
^fpj to read. 

Participles. 

Present : ^pfrw> ^T^RTTt ^TPwf. ^rf^RfNT reading 
'TT^ 3?^, ^nfhr aro^TT while reading 
^Tf%^> ^f^^cAl read 
'TT^c^T ST^» or ^rrf^rST WRHTT if read 
^r^^K> ^fpsprrn about to read 

Pluperfect : ^PlfT having read 



Past : 
Future 



Dat. 

Gen, 



Gerund. 
^fpEf^ to read. 

Supines. 

^n^n^RT or ^|^|<|€||^ for reading 
^PTT^IPrf or ^(^id^nr of reading 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

THE PARTICLES OR INDECLINABLE WORDS. 

The Adverb. 

§ 277— § 298. 

§ 277. An adverb is a word which qualifies an adjective, 
verb, or another adverb; Fh" ITR ^FfFTT Wf he is very wise; 
ftcFi" 5rr go there ; 3itT ^ ' ^ i m^ you should walk a little slowly. 

§ 278. The adverbs are generally nndeclined or nninflect- 
ed ; but whenever they end in the final srr, it does not matter 
what be their derivation, they assume inflections either in 
agreement with the subject or the object of the verb which 
they qualify ; ui[^ ^rniS irnTT %S he sang well ; % etrJlo6| f^i^ t 
he turned round. 

§ 279. The present participle in ^, and the pluperfect par- 
ticiple in 7f^, are used adverbially, to denote the manner in 
which an action is done ; ^ r^^tt^ she went away weeping; ^^A 
STT^ #1^ he did it intentionally j aTTTT? (^S^? Hiil^ we should 
do it unitedly ; ft^^TT 8F5?T Mt^sA we should speak considerately. 

§ 280. By the aid of the genitive case-endings, the 
indeclinable adverbs are made into adjectives; cirrAaTnTNl' 
ftirftr ^r^TT arrt ^^s present state of life is very good ; an^r^^ 
ft'rtt ^'n^ *R5T ^^ ?(^ he should have come to see me to-day. 

§ 281. The sense of some adverbial indeclinables is 
modified by the use of some of the case-terminations, as well 
as postpositions ; ^t Rl*>^H ( fini»%" + IT'T) aTFHT he came from 
thence ; «Kt3^iii^er srnTT ? how far would you go ? 

§ 282. The following pronominal adverbs are a source of 
most useful compounds in the language: — 
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Adverbs. 




Pro- 




Class. 


nouns. 






Time. 


Place. 


Manner. 


Q"-t'*y- ""tif " 


Relative. 


gff who 


^tSff 


it^then 


eraras 


f^PT^FT-'SfTO' 


awri^ 






when 




fRfTso 


as much 


although 


Demon- 


^that 


%^ 


W> fit«liT 


aJRrTSuch 


filRrarrithat 


^ then 


strative 


frthis 


then 
f^ now 


there, fpt, 
herefciit 
hither 


^TOT^ow 


much f^fSfjT, 
much 


?lO still 


Interro- 


cKt^r who 


^k^t^R^ 


^^ where ? 




f^q«fil)^<l«r 




gative 




when ? 






how much? 





Note. — When there are two pronominal adverbs expressing the 
same relation, they somewhat differ in sense. 

(1) There are two interrogative forms indicating time, viz. %«^ 
and ^f^ when : ij^f refers to recent time, and gfjt^ to a remote period ; 
arrrr ^^ %^ W^ ?r TSF% I ^o not know when you came to 
the meeting ; OT^rr^rf *l^« KUm WmFT ^If f^^ S?TF^ f^ gK>ft 
Yamunabai resides at Benares ; when did she ever come here ? 

(2) There are two demonstrative forms ; fpf and f?|f^ here, fjr^ 
(Sk. 3T7 here) denotes simply rest in a place, and f«f|-% ( WT tbis + 
^^ side, direction) both rest in a place, and motion to a place, n^ 
would be translated into English by here, and pii^by here and hither, 
hitherwards. The corresponding forms for q^ and f«f^ are %if 
there, and ^^^ there or thither ; ^jp^ f^ j^^ please sit here ; 
7 f«ir% ^ come here. 

ipj- and f^ are used substantively ; STPHSiir qij- aror S^FTT 

^TT^nira PtoSTHlT^ sfrtf you will not see such things at our house ; 

JTT^^ f ^ ^r% Kmi^ f^lrtt ft"^^ ftf^ ? liow long will he stay at 
your house ? 

(3) The sense of ^l^^nFT, %77r ^ow much, f^^^i, ?^^5T, f?RiT> 
tJ^cHTi Mffch r> ^^41 is given under tke uses of the pronouns. 

Note. — The words in the last column, gf^f fff &C' ar© conjunctions. 
^ is a significant expletive having various senses ; ^ s^pff if^ ^if|^ 
^ I will not budge a peg. 

frO has also the force of "at least;" ^^ sfff^ ^ ^n^, qof qf^ f^ff 
ITf if not a hundred, give at least five. 
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§ 283. One of the pronominal adverbs is repeated, or 
joined to another adverb, to make up adverbial compounds. 
The following are compound adverbs denoting time : — 
9i>ff ^^y^ now and then, sometimes 
^'s^f %^ whenever 
%5^ %s^ always 
%^ %o^ sometimes 
%5^ cR^ whensoever 
^^ jfrff never 

^ rt^_ re f some time or other 

i some time or ever 
^pft fpfl" now and again 
%5^ ^i># indefinitely 
§ 284. Compound adverbs of place, manner, &c. could be 
produced in the same manner : ^tv[ ^V[ wherever; grer ?Rnr» ^tot 
^^ somehow or other ; 1??}%^ here and there, everywhere, &c, 
§ 285. Any other adverbs might be employed to make up 
adverbial compounds : f r^T ?f3T daily ; ^nt^lT frequently ; yr: Jf = 
again and again. 

§ 286. The adverbial particles are thus classified : — 

( 1 ) Adverbs of Time (sFT^^T^Rr) • 
(a) Point of Time. 

9Hm to-day (Sk. ar^T, Pr. ar^^r) %t5^ then 



arnff (Sk. aT^:),fj«^ now %«^when? [formerly 

?ini?r at present (Sk.) ^, (Sk. ^) arn^T before, 

^ (Sk. f^ftfT) presently ^ afterwards (Sk. snt^) 

IfdcfiH instently ipT, TVp^ (Sk.) hereafter 

BT5KHnj,(Sk.)ipFR5|ff suddenly Tcrf to-morrow (Sk. ir^) 

ti^^H at once «fff^ yesterday (Sk. sioh: time) 

?R«Fra,«P^JJirfiinimediately(Sk.)» q^ two days ago, or two 

3# lately days hence (Sk. <n^^) 

rt^*i soon ^t'lf three days ago, or three 

srnr 8FFH now-a-days days hence 

^^ when %^ at last 
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Note. — ip^ "at this very time" is more emphatic than Brnff, heing 
bqaivalent to BTRfH' &^ ^^^^ ^^^T time ; ^ jjna^ ^fTfcf ^rp^ ^ ^^ ^^^ S^ 
just now. When reduplicated, it expresses ' ahout this time of the day, 
about this hour,' and is used in speaking of an occurrence upon a past 
day ; ^^ 3|rTT fRpT ^[^ ^^^ PlMlrtl TTff ^? Did we not 
start yesterday about this time of the day ? 

Note, — ifif as adverb means ** then," "upon that," "afterwards." It 
is also a conjunction, expressing, like ^^, "then," "in that case"; ^ 
?1R^» TT g?nr ^TRRT sFR |TT?^> he has gone ; what harm is there, then, 
in your going ? 

Note, — %s^ then, at that time, is always adverbial in sense and use ; 
it is never a conjunction. 

* 

{b) Duration of Time, 

^^> (Sk, f^^) f^, ^itfT, ^^ SF^ ever (Sk. ^^) 

always (Sk.) 
?=ffffT continually (Sk.) sfj^ ^[^ never 

srf^rk^h ^ (Pers.) ^ ^, ftrorjftro, ftroftro ^«J after 

frsffc^n' d^ daily day"* 

^Hm^T eternally (Sk.) »r^» ^TOftr (Sk.) as yet 

A^o^ff. — f^pT^Tr^f^PTH or f^^t^f^^f! describes an act as daily in- 
creasing or decreasing, while nf{ )| f^^^ ' does not involve any notion of 
an increase or diminution. 

(c) Reimtition of Time, 

ciii^K often (Sk. ?rrr) 3^.' again (Sk.) 

J^T: J^T: frequently (Sk.) ^t^T ^fST day by day 

(2) Adverbs of Place. 

(a) Rest in a place. 

J^fj^ below 

ifi^ within (Sk. ^^^) 

^ff[ behind 

ji, Wt[K before 

q f^ehj , qF^^ beyond 

a^T^f^r^ on all sides, in the 

neighbourhood (Sk. qp^) 
^iiR^ around (Sk, ^fipr) 



^ here (Pr. ij^, Sk. ^^) 
^ there (Pr. ?f«r, Sk. fpr) 
^ii" ^ everywhere 
%fk where ? (Pr. jm", Sk. ^r^r) 
^T^ •rnPf nowhere 
sr^oBT, ^«ftq (Sk.) near 
^T#^ everywhere (Sk,) 
^X above (Sk. Tflt) 
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hither 
Pl^) thither 
pfar (Sk.) 



{d) Motion to or from ap'flt^^- 



iPToJ, w(t^ (Sk.) near 
i^^ hence 
r^«h>^H thence 



(3) Adverbs of Manner** 
(e) Marnier, strictly so called. 



Mf so (Prak. if^, Sk. q^:) 
'i^MHI^f thus 
* well (Sk. ^) 
^cinr together (Sk.) 
^^pi properly (Sk.) 
^ITfrf^ perhaps (Sk.) 
?T#so (Prak. f^, Sk. ?niT-) 
^ now (Prak. ^, Sk. ^) 
^ as (Prak. if^, Sk. ^wr) 



merely, or for no reason 

(M.) 
aT3irCTH^,ST«nfTSff suddenly (Sk.) 
^[T^hfr to no purpose (Sk.) 
sj4 in vain (Sk. J^f) 
gpRT gratis, free of charge 
^?f«r: of one's self (Sk.) 
^5^: abundantly (Sk. ^J^T^) 











(/) Degree. 


i;iK (M.), BTft^^R (Sk.), 


ex- 


pjTO?: (M.), fffhr(Sk.),^rHf (P.) 


ceedingly 




||d4d quickly 


sfc;^ eminently (Sk.) 




a^f^ more (Sk.) 






?ipit less (Sk.) 


fti^lH scarcely (Sk.) 




W^ slowly 


WTT (A.) nearly, a little 




arr^ necessarily (Sk.) 


m^, %!ToBr only (Sk.) 




"^f ^, IT, TT even 


srpT: for the most part, usually 


fH^m (Sk.) at least 


(Sk.) 







Note. — ^, ^, ;fT, tp^ are emphatic adverbs ; MTfrHf "WT go just 
now ; 5j^ ^ you alone come ; ^^ ^ you too come ; ilfT «rSW ? 
are you coming, or is somebody else coming ? 
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9rnC much 
tft^ a little 
^ enough 

4i«#i^l once 



(4) Adverbs of Quantity, 
ig) Measure. 

«hj^ or chiilfMr somewhat 
BTipff entirely 
ifjrr much (Sk.) 

(Ji) Number or Order. 

\^-^v\ secondly 
^hT??TT, ^p=R^ a hundred-fold %^, bt^, 3Tfff lastly 
^rflfr^urt, snrW: firstly Brn^f at the beginning 

(5) Adverbs of Mood, 

(?*) Affirmation, 
Wt^ yes; ?!r^ certainly; ^i^l^RT (Sk.) undoubtedly; ?!rd^ 
truly. 

(j) Negation. 
^Tfr, qr, Tt not ; f^t^^th sfT^, f^Hp^ TTlf not at all ; 9R># HT^ never. 

(/r) Probability and Doubt. 
Sk. ^T^TPnt perhaps ; ^5>^, ITPT: for the most part. 

(6) Adverbs of Relation. 

^pi where ; %«ijt when ; ^ ^ft? wheresoever ; ^W as ; f)refi% 
whither. 

(7) Adverbs of Demonstration. 

inf here ; ?f9 there ; ^fs^ now ; %5^ then ; aWf like this, so ; 
rlW like that, so ; f?frl' hither ; ft?FT thither. 

(8) Adverbs of Interrogation. 

%5^ when ? ^i? where ? ^\\\rM why ? «h|u||«h) where ? ^ 
why ? ^r^ how ? 

(9) Adverbs of Imitation. 

W^ ITT, W^ ITTt with a clang, quickly, briskly. 
ITT, ^id«hH. qj?5|R:, 4>^<tiH^n» l??fW^, pop ! at once- 
T^, 'H^IPT, ipr^fr^, ihR^ ; 'RfNI', T?^, TTim, gulpingly. 
23 
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11, — Postpositio ns. 

^ 287. A Postposition is a word which shows the relation 
of a noun or pronoun to some other word in the sentence ; fff 
SfTP'^ ^fn^rPTT MMrhl he took his seat. 

Noie. — "At the bottom of all genuine postpositions, at least in 
their original sense, there exists a relation between two opposite 
directions ; thus, " over," " from," ** before, " " to," have the rela- 
tions " under," "in," ** towards," " from," as their counterpoles and 
points of comparison, as the right is opposed to the left." — Bopp. 

Note. — Postpositions, as well as all other particles, were originally 
nouns, verbs, &c.; (1) postpositions: — ^%' at, from ^JY aside; H^ 
inside, from >n^ middle; ^^T^ about, from ^^RT matter; eh^H by 
means of, from cjr^ to do ; (2) conjunctions : — ^K"1 ** for»" from ^K"l 
a reason ; '^»j*r therefore, from *^^»pf to say. When particular nominal 
or verbal forms become stereotyped as relational words by constant use, 
their original character gradually comes to be forgotten and often 
their original form is modified. Thus, cf)% at, is the dative form of 
SfiT aside (?f^), but in its present form as a postposition it has 
lost its inflectional ^, and signifies nothing but " at," " to," 
'' towards." The original full dative form is, also, sometimes used ; 
KTRi^ towards this ; nTH7%^ towards that. 

• 

§ 288. The noun to which a postposition is joined assumes 
its crude-form (§82) before tho postposition; ^r a house, 
^W, MiFMr^T from a house. The postposition serves, in fact, 
the same purpose that the case-endings do ; ^VPTT or ^|j|«iu 
or ^^rmxflf %> give it to him. Sometimes the noun may not 
assume its crude-form before a postposition; ^<4i1b6M9d till 
morning. It is chiefly words denoting time that remain 
unaltered. 

§ 289. The postpositions may bo optionally joined to the 
simple crudo-form of the noun, or its genitive crude-form ; 
Mil«Hl|i or qf?T^^ ^T^ out of the house. 

§ 290. The postpositions ending in vj, are inflected like 
the adverbs (§ 278), to agree in gender and number with tlje 
nouns to which they refer ; ^^ ff^^r^IT Hl^dlJi ffT frft T^ ^ 
there were ton elephants standing round that cannon. In fact 
the postposition and its noun are an adverbial phrase, and 
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are consequently subject to the same laws of concordance or 
agreement that the adverbs ending in srr are. (^ 278) 

§ 291. The postpositional phrase could be changed into 
an attributive or adjective phrase, by means of adjectival 
suffixes ; ^^nn ^t^^t^ TPf the villages round about Puna ; 
STR^'IT ^<Nn^«h^^ ^K the house beyond ours ; ^^iRm4f^| ^h€t 
\<k\^\ Wt^ «FT8r ? have you heard the accounts about them ? 

Note. — The postposition <4||^H is joined to the instrumental in ^ ; 
^n^r t»^*^^ ^^r*^ ^ fWffNr hI^-^^^I ^^ we have attained this 
state by your favour. It is, also, joined to the instrumental case of the 
pronouns in "Sf ; ^<hl^H through it. In Sanskrit and other classical 
languages the postpositions usually govern various cases. 

§ 292. Adverbs when governed by postpositions are not 
inflected, as chHm^H -since yesterday ; but they may take the 
genitive crude-form, ^TnT^^mT^ since yesterday. 

§ 293. The postpositions are thus classified according ta 
the relations signified by them : — 

Time. 

srhf in <T^ until 

^t, 5hTT after ^rtt^, ^ before 

Note. — ;t?IT simply means ** after a certain action or event"; 4|)f4^|- 
TTfT^ or ^, after speaking, but ^ denotes *' in a time future to a time 
specified"; fOT 'fir^^ jt ^4t f^^lK «fr^ we shall consider this matter 
at some future time. 



Space. 



Jfnl' behind 

?5rrrff under 

^ on 

B4fv4«t)^ on this side , 

H l ^<4i^ beyond 

Note, — m3( is more forcible than BTTfC, and is chiefly used to denote 
purely local relations ; while MRf is more generally used. All meta- 
phorical and other non-sensuous relations are denoted by MRf , never by 
^^, The word Tpft is used only in learned discourse for MRf ; 9?PT^^ 
^rtf t^ M^ ^i^ %f^rPilT Mlt^T Crod has put within us various 
powers. 



if^ in, between 

^rtcout 

*rr#> ^*ftM, ^rfirw near 
jit ^Ht< before 
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Motion to or from a place, 

?ir%" at, towards W^ from below 

T^, qrtfft till qppr from 

^^:5f from above 

Tn-stnimontality . 

^rp, ^r?^, ^, ift, 9Rff by or through 

Miscellaneous Relations* 

^%t^, f^amf or f^r^TRT, <ii-^, ^TRT for 

ft'TT without f%^4fr about 

^f^i ^fTsff instead of «lO«l<> ^. ^T^pff, ^, ^> 

^nfFT, 'EfTT??rr, JPIFf like ^rf^, ^T^T^fTPT with 

mfo^f qrtt near to f%F^, ^f^ against 

HRfTT around g;5f together with 

Note. — ^r^ andf^;Tf signify only "without or except ;" i^fT^^nf^TT 
or <|i-«y 1^ ;;TgKt do not come without taking it ; but Rj^PT expresses 
some more ideas. It expresses (1) besides, (2) withoat or except, 
and (3) in composition, additional or extra ; ^(|f^^|€| ^m^ STTT^jft ^iT^ 
»^?S besides this he said something else; TT^pTTf^nrPT ^Tliir 'HKt 
do not go without me ; ftTTra" ^nTT or <^0«r ^RT extra-collections. 
The postposition i^d^ agrees with Rm^ in all the senses of f^i^iil 
^^t^ is used, in addition, to express the sense of exclusion, with certoin 
verbs like ^fpA to do, 9^ to keep; »r^ ^^flT ch^H or %^ ^T^' 
"BIRT ^Irtn^ff «Kfff excepting me all others were invited. 

Note. — The postposition ^ with, is used in poetry. 

Note. — ftr^nq" expresses "besides" as well as " without" or ** except," 
while ^Np has only the latter meaning ; ^^l^i-^ Jp^ J^fRT ^fWt" TT^ 
I have none except him ; ^ fhrff^nTRT ^m aTTCft ^ HHT Wt^ I 
have two brothers besides these two . 

HI. — Conjunctions. 

§ 294. A conjunction is a word used to connect the differ- 
ent parts of an extended sentence, or two affirmations ; 

»TH:n^ ^-^I'^ia.i ^fTfjT *i r o6^<<iri f^ ^mr, bh^ j^ttw "m^^ 

Pto51Hr Aurungzebe, having left Barhanpur, went to Malwa and 
joined Murad; ^^r(t <tf*r ^t^ "^H^ H^\Hdb \ %^ ^, ^'HS* ^^ 
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ffNr ^^Ki! jflftf «irft^ ; if 5 cSwrni^ •Jl^^li^ ^i^i Tf^ ^^^ fr 

^rrtn^ fm, ^ror wil-wil^i ^W^ ^> te was generally liked for 
his pleasing address^ but was suspected to have taken part in 
the great robberies in the Konkan. 

Note. — Even when the conjunction appears only to connect two 
words, it really connects two sentences. Postpositions connect two 
notions ; conjunctions, two propositions. 

§ 295. The conjunctions are thus classified : — 

1. Those which unite sentences, in form as well as in mean- 
ing, are called Copulative Conjunctions, 3TrPr» BrTtfr> ^» and; ^ 
that ; fr» "^i ^^fte, also, even ; qof also, likewise, even ; (pr^ that 
is ; rawj^T nay ; thus q^f^f^TTS" sfrnr, ^ tt aTf|?=r you are not only 
a liar, but also a thief. 

2. Those* which join sentences together, but disconnect 
their meaning, are called Disjunctive Conjunctions : f%^, WT^, 
5ffr, ^TTT or. Thus, ^m^ 5f^ ^^^T^^ HPTT^'t ^ M^ Rama or 
his brother must have done it. 

3. Those which connect sentences, but express contrariety 
of senses, are called Adversative Conjunctions : ^^, <rt?r, ^ft, 

frtir but, ^rof^, nft though, ^^ ^rurf^ still. Thus, HTT^ mm 
^rW ^ 'Trfr ^ ^r^nft^ ^trtO 'gNr ^PmS f<mf^ H Ri^rui^ii 

^T^KFET ^^T^^ m^t Shahaji assured them that he was not 
implicated in it, still the court of Bejapoor did not believe him ; 

^ y^r^f^ ftr^mfr ^rfti^rar ^hr^t, ^ wirr fr viWMMqh v^ * 

^rr 'T^ TT^f Shivaji was very much distressed by this apprehen- 
sion, but he did not submit to such a treacherous enemy. 

4. Those which state a reason, or purpose, are called Causa- 
tive Conjunctions ; ^ ^, chK^ I, ^iTTT ^ because, in order that; 
^TJT therefore, in order that ; aT?r tfT, 'HW^, 'n* «frftrff therefore ; 
STnrt now, in present circumstances. Thus, ffr 3?nT<Tr 'pT 44|4t«4 
ST^ ^m^ 'ftfir W^rif, ipp ^fh Hli^a ^n?JT ^^TRT T^RR HK^^f^I 
^^ %5^ he apprehended that he would take revenge on him, 
and therefore he ordered him at once to be assassinated. 
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Note, — 9r°t^ is derived from fpropf' to say, this being said) this being 
the fact. It has these senses : — 

1. It has the sense of "therefore;" nrr^ TBT ftTfl" f^C^ WTJT 
Tm ^[^\^ mP^ he abused me and therefore I slapped him in the face. 

2. It has the force of a demonstrative pronoun ^ used at the end 
of a sentence to make it distinct and prominent; ifj' ^^ ^f\ ^\^ ^TTT 
fpff^ he said that he would come to your house ; ^f^ ST^ IHT ^HT^ 
«iraf air^ mango is a good fruit. 

3. It has the sense of "called"; f^ff^ fp^^ 3{ > HHHMI yr fWT 
there was a son of Abraham, called Isaac. 

5. Those which express a condition or supposition are 
designated Conditional Conjunctions; «r^if (correlative ff^ then); 
5f§ although (correlative ^ still) ; Hf^O^i otherwise, else ; 

ITT^ then. Thus^^^ft ^T^ iTd^ w^r B?iP»r* ?TT ^ Pnu^ ^rtt^ 

if you should bring any people with you, I shall feel 

frightened. 

A^o/tf.^fpr^ ^ ^^ ancient polite imperative form of 9pr( ^o say 
denoting "please to say, allow, grant," and has these senses: — 

1. It expresses "that is to say," "namely," &c.; a^ QPT^^TT 
akoa signifies a horse. 

2. It expresses "then indeed," "that being the case" ; j^ JtcVHT 
9Pr^ ^t^ mr^ tft^ should you speak, then indeed my business will 
be done. 

6. Those which are declarative ; ^ that ; ^pp saying, &c. 

7. Those which express comparison ; q^f» ^xi^ than. 

Note, — ^^, also, denotes " since," " seeing that," &c. ; being con- 
structed with 5f^, fiTt ^^'y ^^J^m or ^ g^ WHT flTT ^ ©r Wf 
nr f^i^ 7^^ I must give the thing since you have come. 

IV, — Interjectio7i8. 

§ 296. An Interjection is a word which expresses very 
sudden emotion of the mind, but no definite thought ; ©if ! p^ 
^ irt sf^'^nf pshaw, you should not say Miru ; a^^ ! ^ ^ ^ 
9irf oh, there there she comes. 

§ 297. Interjections are thus classified according to the 
emotions they express : — 

1. Those expressing joy : ^(^^ 9|Tf r oh I 
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2. Those expressing approbation : qTf^> <Nr» ^ frrVRr* ^F^ 
bravo ! excellent. 

3. Those expressing surprise : Bin|T oh ; Bfirv, vp^, ^mnr ot» 

4. Those expressing displeasure : (a) contempt : ^, ^f^, rf^^ 
^ st, f^, ^, fie ! shame ! (6) disgust : f^, ffRpfr* ftTT, yah ! 
fagh ! HTf^ ^rrft' save ! save ! mercy ! (c) reproach : f^, ^^ 
shame! (d) prohibition : irg^ or ;jrj[ no I don't I gq*! hush! (e) 
indifference : a^* umph ! 

5. Those used in addressing persons : masculine, s^, ^, ^f 
O ! fem. ^, ^ ! ariff masc, or fem.; plu., masc. or fem. i^ 1 

Note. — 3^ and ^ are not respectful forms, but are freauently used 
in contempt or endearment : the same is true of arit; ^t dTTTrntf ^J^ 
5Ff ^ aror rrfir?=r. O m j child, why dost thou cry so ? 3^ fif^, jg" m^ 
595T JT: ^^ (j(^m y »ff J^f^ O beloved, you will see your child again 
in that happy land ; a^ q[|jft' j^jyf ^^ VT^ O fool, what shall I 
say to thee ? % is singular, but respectful ; ^f^, ?! Tf^^TT^O God, save 
me. 3^ which is plural is used in addressing superiors and others to 
whom we wish to be formally courteous ; a?^ ^jh[ ^?n^r ff^ ITfJ' 
sir, in this he is not blamable; atrfT H^fTifT t^rtV q^ ^FTT* 

worshippers, praise God. A religious mendicant or teacher, 
whose religious character gives him a superiority over even kings, might 
say, t THTT 3& ^^ \ ^ ^iPSt ^ ^»°j?» ™ay thou be happy ; but every 
other person would use a^^. STift is used familiarly, though respect- 
fully, iu addressing a man or woman, ar^ TfTTnT STPTT If ^ f^^ 
^^, O sir ! you have forgotten it all. 

§ 288. There are a few words in the language^ which are 
not necessary to make np the sense of a sentence^ but are some- 
times inserted to fill a vacancy, or for ornament; >ff MHF^ 
'^rtVfT ir%^» I will just sit reading ; iff STHOT f!^ ^«^i # MTR^ 
^'n^'ir ^ff ^tt^t I just arose from here, and went straight to his 
house ; ? ^ aTPr%^ TPflT SFT ? is this indeed the turban brought 
by you ? m KTHH^ ? arnr JfTRT Sfit ^T?^ ? well Ramrao, how do 
you feel to-day ? The following are a few Marfithl expletives ; 
8Tnw» ^xfy m 5|ff, »nwiff^» S ^ ^mff , Wft** &c. Sometimes whole 
sentences are thus inserted; a^rl^ ^iiRr#^? &iid what shall 

1 say ? If jiT^ f^f iirft may God bless you, Ac. Some of the 
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expletives have^ it mast be confessed, a force and meanings 
which other words have not, and without which the MarSthi 
language would be deprived of not a Uttle of its idiomatic 
vigour and grace^ as is illustrated in the above sentences with 
9in^ one's own. 
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PART II. 



CHAPTER XX. 
DERIVATION. 

The Origin and Composition of the Marathi 

Language. 

§ 299— § 319. 

§ 299. The Hindus of the higher classes or castes are 
denominated Aryas (nobles, but etymologically cultivators), a 
name which is also given to many other races whose ancient lan- 
guages, literatures, and religions are analogous to those of the 
Hindus. As the mtgority of the Aryan nations inhabit Europe 
and India, they are also designated Indo-European or Indo- 
Germanic races. 

§ 300. Thfe Indo-European races are the Greeks, the 
Romans, the Celts, the Teutons, the Sclavones, the Persians, 
and the Hindus. They are descended from one common stock, 
and their languages coincide chiefly in regard to vocables of a 
purely private or domestic nature. 

Note, — " It is precisely those words and elements which are the 
most primitiTe, the most fundamental, and the most essential parts 
of each language which they have in common. I mean, first, those 
words which express the natural relations of father, mother, &c., and 
kindred generally ; secondly, the pronouns ; thirdly, the prepositions 
and particles; fourthly, the words expressing number ; and fifthly, 
the forms of inflection." — Dr, Muir, 

§ 301. The vocables of the different Aryan languages 
differ in form, but thoir identity of origin can be easily traced. 
Their variations are such as can be accounted for by supposing 
such causes for them as '^ caprice, alteration of physical cir- 
cumstances, differences of education^ and varieties in the organs 
24 m 
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of speech, which are peculiar to different races." The follow- 
ing letters are exclusively peculiar to Sanskrit: the palatals 
V> W> ^> IT, ^, and ^ ; the Unguals ?, 7, Ti 7> and of; and tHe 
guttural nasal ^. These letters are modifications of certain 
letters which are common to all the Indo-European dialects. 
Thus, "w and ^ are derived from «^, ^r from i^ the Unguals 
from the dentals ?t, vf, &c., and ^ from ^ or 9|[^'Mn consequence 
of certain phonetic laws.'' 

§ 302. The affinity of origin between the Sanskrit and 
three other Aryan languages, viz., the Greek, the Latin, and 
the Zend, will be seen from the following table : — 



Sk. Zend. 


Gr. 


Lat. 


Pers. 


ft^ patar 


pater 


pat<ir 


padar a father 


HJftK matar 


meter 


mater 


mddar a mother 


Wf^ hratar 


phratria 
(a clan) 


frater 


hritliar a brother 


CT^n[^ quanhar 


- 


soror 


khwdhar a sister 


Jl^^ dughdhar ihugaiir 




dukhtar a daughter 




anepsios 


n-epos 


fa grandson, 
\ cousin 


5TnTO^ zdntdtar 


gambros 


gener • 


ddmdd a son-in-law 


Myr qasura 


hekuros 


socer 


khnsra a father-in-law 


^ 


herds 


vir 


a herO) man 


qf^ jfaiti 


pas is 


potis 


fa lord, husband, 
t able 


ar^ 


anerrios 


animus 


wind, mind 


arflff aspi 


ops, okos 


oculus 


an eye 


f(^ or q^ padh 


pous, podot 


? pes, pedis pa a foot 


^ daeva 


theos 


dexLs 


a god 


^•fli'*( 


nukta 


noctevi 


night 


^Kf^^mPfJ stare 


aster 


astrum 


a star 


?EP^ luim 


« 
sun 


con 


with 


^^^ upairi 


huper 


sitper 


har above 
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8k. 


Zend. 


Gr. 


Lat. 


Pers. 




ST 


fra 


pro 


pro 


« 


before 


T^ 


nv 


nun 


nunc 




now 


fi 


dva 


duo 


duo 


do 


two 


m(\ 


haptan 


hepta 


septem 


huff 


seven 


JWH'. 


fratemo 


protos 


primus 




first 


flr^r 


his 


dig 


his 




twice 


^r> ^1fTf^ dadhdmi didbmi 


do 


dddan 


to give 


^ 


bar 


pherb 


fero 


hurdan to bear 


^(\ 


zan 


gennao 


gi^no 


zAdan 


to beget 


\ 


bu 


phud 


fin 


budan 


to be 


«T 




mnaornai 


memim 




I think 



§ 303. Sanskrit is regarded as the oldest of the Aryan 
languages, and exists in its primitive form in the Vedas, the 
oldest literary books of the Hindus. It continued as the 
literary as well as the popular language of the Hindu Aryans, 
who were emigrants from Central Asia, up to about 900 B.C., 
after which it ceased to be their vernacular, although it con- 
tinued to be sedulously cultivated for all the higher purposes of 
literature and religion. For popular purposes the Aryans used 
several new dialects which had sprung up among them by a 
mixture of their own language with those of the aborigines 
among whom they had settled. The popular dialects were 
denominated Prakrit. 

Note, — " The word pr^kritacame from prakriti (procreative) * nature ' 
and means * derived,' the several Pr^krita dialects being regarded as 
derivatives of Sanskrit either directly or mediately. The original 
language from which any other springs is called prakriti, or sound. 
Thus Hema Chundra says, ' Prdkrit has its origin in Sanskrit ; that 
which is derived, or comes from the latter, is called Prdkrita/ The 
expressions Sanskrit and Prakrit are opposed to each other in another 
sense, when the former word denotes men of cultivated minds, and the 
latter those who are uncultivated. The term Prakrit is therefore also 
applied to vulgar and provincial forms of speech." — Lassen, 

Note. — In the Sanskrit dramas that are extant, the women and 
servants are represented as conversing in the. Prikrit, while the priests 
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Motion to or from a place, 

^iT at, towards ^^[U^ from below 

T^, 1T%cft till qpjjT from 

^^RT from above 

Listrnmentah'ty . 

^T^, SRT^ff, fpT, fft, fnff by or through 

MlscdlaiifiOics Relations. 

#^, ftrarf or Retort, ^n^, ^rnnf for 

^TT without f%^4f about 

^f<7» ^f^^ instead of ^i^^Ky ^i ^npff, ^, ^> 

^nrPT, ^nr^jrr, irfJ like ^rf^, ^^e^-^HH with 

W^oET, 'rrttt near to ft^^, ^^ against 

HT^fTr around g;5t together with 

Note, — ^^^^ andf^^Tf signify only "without or except ;" ^vi^^lf^HT 
or ii-rjr^ 1^3? n^ do not come without taking it ; but f^FTTT expresses 
some more ideas. It expresses (1) besides, (2) without or except, 
and (3) in composition, additional or extra ; ^nf^T^Rl ^^^ ^TrT?!!ft «FT^ 
*f3^ besides this be said something else; THpsYTf^r^RT WT^ T*^ 
do not go without me ; ftr^RT "SnTT or ^^rtl"^ "SRT extra-collectious. 
The postposition ?^ffir agrees with ftnrpi iii all the senses of ftr^PT 
^0^ is used, in addition, to express the sense of exclusion, with certain 
verbs like ^T^ to do, ^^ to keep ; J{^ ^^«r cR^RT or %^ ^n^- 
"ira* ^t^TT'ff %<ft excepting me all others were invited. 

Note, — The postposition ^ with, is used in poetry. 

Note, — ^nfr^ expresses "besides" as well as " without" or " except," 
while TI^T bas only the latter meaning ; ^eil^j-^H ^^ J^^RT ^fpft 'FT^ 
I have none except him ; ot ^hrfRnrPC T?^ STTOfr ^ HT^ wt^l' ^ 
have two brothers besides these two . 

III. — Conjun ctions, 

§ 294. A conjunction is a word used to connect the differ- 
ent parts of an extended sentence, or two aflSrmations ; 

«?H^T^ ^-^["ili 550^ *< i o6fe^id Rrspr ^r^, w^ ^m\^ ^n^ 

PrsSTtTT Aurungzebe, having left Barhanpur, went to Malwa and 
joined Murad ; w^Mt ttf^ ^r^Jf ''H^ »nPraTf,^; ^IH^L ^W^ 
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rfr^F" ^'BTPTT 3ftfrr ^^N"; TTJ ^WTPP^ *ii4*ll^ T^^ Tf^ ^^ fT 
^ l^ f<^ 9mr, ^TOT «4l*^r<li W^ ^mr> he was generally liked for 
his pleasing address^ bat was suspected to have taken part in 
the great robberies in the Konkan. 

Note, — Even when the conjunction appears only to connect two 
words, it really connects two sentences. Postpositions connect two 
notions ; conjunctions, two propositions. 

§ 295, The conjunctions are thus classified ; — 

1. Those which unite sentences, in form as well as in mean- 
ing, are called Copulative Conjunctions, 3TrPr» ^T^ith ^. and; ^ 
that ; fr> "^f ^^^a^y also, even ; qof also, likewise, even ; ^TT^ that 
is ; fifwyrr nay ; thus f^f^^rrs" ^rnr, *^ TT b?1^ yon are not only 
a liar, but also a thief. 

2. Those which join sentences together, but disconnect 
their meaning, are called Disjunctive Conjunctions : f%^, 3TU^, 

^r, ^rnrr or. Thus, n'n^ f%^ ^m^^m ht^ t ^ ^ron" Rama or 

his brother must have done it. 

3. Those which connect sentences, but express contrariety 
of senses, are called Adversative Conjunctions : ^rr, qtH^ qft, 

frtir but, 'arofi', ^ though, frtlr, ^nrrft still. Thus, htpt^ mm 
^rW ?^r ^ BTt ^Tfnft^ ^srtO «C^ ^f^mS r^tf^ ^ V\^m^ \ 

^<<IKW ^^yg^^TT^, Sbahaji assured them that he was not 
implicated in it, still the court of Bejapoor did not believe him ; 

^ m^^ f^^nfr ^f^^M MNi^ r, ^ft vm f ^mmri^ ^i^ ^ 

^rrr 'i^ ^nft Shivaji was very much distressed by this apprehen- 
sion, but he did not submit to such a treacherous enemy. 

4. Those which state a reason, or purpose, are called Causa- 
tive Conjunctions ; efjt ^, «FTrT, «hK^ «l!f because, in order that; 
IT^sT therefore, in order that ; a?^ ij^, ^nWT, ^ «frf^ therefore ; 
BTPTT now, in present circumstances. Thus, ^t ^TRwr fJ3" ^^rttw 

sT^ ^^^ *f!ftr wrft, «rp 'ri^ H i i^d ^^i^ hirt tr^R^ 'frr'^mr 

^^ cRHf he apprehended that he would take revenge on him, 
and therefore he ordered him at once to be assassinated. 
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Note, — 9r°(5 ^ derived from ^opj* to say, ibis being saidi tbis being 
tbe fact. It has these senses :— 

1. It has tbe sense of "therefore;" c?ITT TOT ftf^ f^^ WT5 
v^n* ^r^fcT TT^!^ ^^ abused me and therefore I slapped him in the face. 

2. It has the force of a demonstrative pronoun ^ used at the end 
of a sentence to make it distinct and prominent; ^ ^|^ q^ ^\!{ 9P^ 
^pri^ he said that he would come to your house ; ^\m SP|^ ^fTTT ^PT^ 
qra; 971% mango is a good fruit. 

3. It has the sense of "called"; f^ffsff ^;t aim i ^ l HMI JT ^m 
there was a son of Abraham, called Isaac. 

5. Those which express a condition or supposition are 
designated Conditional Conjunctions; iR:if ( correlative fjr then); 
^rtl" although (correlative ^ still) ; Hl^di otherwise, else ; 

ITT^ then. Thus,5# ITT ifd^ wNfr BTif^ ^^ ^ Pfg;:5f ^rrf^ 

if you should bring any people with you, I shall feel 

frightened. 

Note, — fpr^ is an ancient polite imperative form of f^ppt to say 
denoting "please to say, allow, grant," and has these senses: — 

1. It expresses "that is to say," "namely," &c.; bt^ fPT^^TF 
akva signifies a horse. 

2. It expresses "then indeed," "that being the case" ; jfff ^^c^f 
9r^r^ ^Uk ^Vn^ tft^ should you speak, then indeed my business will 
be done. 

6. Those which are declarative ; ^ that ; ^rojJT saying, &c. 

7. Those which express comparison ; ^r> ^ K\^ than. 

Note, — ^^, also, denotes " since," " seeing that," &c. ; being con- 
structed with :5«|T, ot» ^^^ ^5irr ^ or &^jff g^ vm ^^ ^ or ^f 
71V f^[^ 7^^ ^ ™^^ S^^^ ^^^ thing since you have come. 

IV. — Interjedians, 

§ 296. An Interjection is a word which expresses very 
sadden emotion of the mind, but no definite thought ; gif ! f^ 
^ Wi^^^^ pshaw, you should not say Miru ; aiTCT ! ^f fft ^ 
«7Tf oh, there there she comes. 

§ 297. Interjections are thus classified according to the 
emotions they express : — 

1 . Those expressing joy : 5^jfr^ Wf r oh ! 
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2. Those expressing approbation : ^Tf^f iNr» ^ ^vrVRr* ^F^ 
bravo ! excellent. 

3. Those expressing surprise : MniT oh ; Bfirv, a^[HH> ^mnr oh. 

« 

4. Those expressing displeasure : (a) contempt : ^, ©"f^, rf^^ 
^ st, Rrt, ^, fie ! shame ! (b) disgust : f^, fW^* ftTT, yah ! 
fagh ! HTf^ ^rrft' save ! save ! mercy ! (c) reproach : f^, ^^ 
shame ! (d) prohibition : TJ or ;jrj[ no I don^t ! gq* ! hush ! (e) 
indifference : ^: umph ! 

5. Those used in addressing persons : masculine, s^, ^, ^f 
O ! fem. ^^, ^ ! ariff masc, or fem.; plu., masc. or fem. i^ 1 

Note. — 3^ and ^ are not respectful forms, but are freauently used 
in contempt or endearment : the same is true of arit; ^t dTTTrntf Wf^ 
5Ff ^ aror rrfrtr. O my child, why dost thou cry so ? a^ Hi^, J|g- m^ 
Jpn* JT: ^^ (j(^m r »ff >iJlTy O beloved, you will see your child again 
in that happy land ; ^^ q[|jft' j^jyf ^f^ VT^ O fool, what shall I 
say to thee ? ^ is singular, but respectful ; ^f^, <t Tf^^TT^O God, save 
me. 3^ which is plural is used in addressing superiors and others to 
whom we wish to be formally courteous ; a?^ ^JPT ^'n^T ff^ irfi" 
sir, in this he is not blamable; ajfff h-^^H t^rtt qpRt ^FTT* 

worshippers, praise God. A religious mendicant or teacher, 
whose religious character gives him a superiority over even kings, might 
say, ^ THfT 3& <*>*-^ l ^ 3^ O king, may thou be happy ; but every 
other person would use a^. a^ifY is used familiarly, though respect- 
fully, in addressing a man or woman, a?^ IflTnr STPTT If ^ Rrt- 
^9yf, O sir ! you have forgotten it all. 

§ 298. There are a few words in the language, which are 
not necessary to make np the sense of a sentence, but are some- 
times inserted to fill a vacancy, or for ornament ; iff MTTOF 
'^rtVfT ir%T» I will just sit reading ; iff STHOT f!^ ^«^i # MTR^ 
^'n^'ir ^a 5tt?t I just arose from here, and went straight to his 
house ; ? ^ arTT^ qpfi^ ^f ? is this indeed the turban brought 
by you ? ^ XTHU^ ? W^T JfTRT SF^^T^^ ^ well Ramrao, how do 
you feel to-day ? The following are a few Marfithf expletives ; 
8Tnw» 5»rT» #^, »nwiff^> n^ srnflf, Wft-^ &c. Sometimes whole 
sentences are thus inserted; MTl^ ^iiRr#^? fl'Qd what shall 

1 say ? If 9p^ ^^ ifvft may God bless you, Ac. Some of the 
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expletives have^ it mast be confessed, a force and meanings 
which other words have not, and without which the MarSthi 
language would be deprived of not a Uttle of its idiomatic 
vigour and grace^ as is illustrated in the above sentences with 
9in^ one's own. 
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PART II. 

CHAPTER XX. 
DERIVATION. 

The Origin and Composition of the Marathi 

Language. 

§ 299— § 319. 

§ 299. The Hindus of the higher classes or castes are 
denominated Aryas (nobles, but etymologically cultivators), a 
name which is also given to many other races whose ancient lan- 
guages, literatures, and religions are analogous to those of the 
Hindus. As the majority of the Aryan nations inhabit Europe 
and India, they are also designated Indo-European or Indo- 
Germanic races- 

§ 300. Thfe Indo-European races are the Greeks, the 
Romans, the Celts, the Teutons, the Sclavones, the Persians, 
and the Hindus. They are descended from one common stock, 
and their languages coincide chiefly in regard to vocables of a 
purely private or domestic nature. 

Note. — " It is precisely those words and elements which are the 
most primitive, the most fundamental, and the most essential parts 
of each language which they have in common. I mean, first, those 
words which express the natural relations of father, mother, &c., and 
kindred generally ; secondly, the pronouns ; thirdly, the prepositions 
and particles; fourthly, the words expressing number ; and fifthly, 
the forms of inflection." — Dr. Muir, 

§ 301. The vocables of the different Aryan languages 
differ in form, but their identity of origin can be easily traced. 
Their variations are such as can be accounted for by supposing 
such causes for them as '' caprice, alteration of physical cir- 
cumstancesj differences of education^ and varieties in the organs 
24 m 
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of speech^ which are peculiar to different races." The follow- 
ing letters are exclusively peculiar to Sanskrit: the palatals 
V> W> ^f IT, ^f and ^ ; the Unguals ?, 7, :?, 7> and or ; ai^d the 
guttural nasal g?. These letters are modifications of certain 
letters which are common to all the Indo-European dialects. 
Thus, "w and ^ are derived from s^, 5r from i^ the Unguals 
from the dentals ?t, z(, &c., and g? from ^ or sj^'* in consequence 
of certain phonetic laws." 

§ 302. The affinity of origin between the Sanskrit and 
three other Aryan languages, viz., the Greek, the Latin, and 
the Zend, will bo seen from the following table : — 



Sk. Zend. 


Gt. 


Lat. 


Pers. 


ft^ patar 


pater 


pater 


padar a father 


ifPf^ rftdtar 


vieter 


mater 


mddar a mother 


Wf^ bratar 


phratria 
(a clan) 


frater 


br&tliar a brother 


WH^ quanhar 


' 


soror 


khwdhar a sister 


jl^^ dughdhar ihugater 




dukhtar a daughter 




anepsios 


iiepos 


fa grandson, 
\ cousin 


^TPTO^ zam&tar 


gambros 


gener • 


ddrndd a son-in-law 


Myr qasiira 


hekuros 


socer 


khusra a father-in-law 


^ 


herds 


vir 


a herO) man 


qf^ paiii 


posts 


potis 


fa lord, husband, 
\ able 


9K\ 


anemos 


animus 


wind, mind 


BTftr a»pi 


ops, okos 


oculus 


an eye 


f(^ or q^ padh 


pons, podoi 


p pes, pedii 


u pa a foot 


^ daeva 


theos 


dens 


a god 


'RIT^ 


nukta 


noctetfi 


night 


^i!(f^j^!(ilK\stare 


aster 


astrum 


a star 


?Efi^ hum 


« 
s^m 


con 


with 


^crit upairi 


hupGv 


super 


bar above 
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Sk. 


Zend. 


Gr. 


Lat. 


Pers. 




ST 


fra 


pro 


pro 


• 


before 


TT»^ 


nu 


nun 


nunc 




now 


fi 


dva 


diio 


duo 


do 


two 


^Tf\ 


haptan 


hepta 


septem 


haft 


seven 


^^^' 


fratemo 


protos 


pnmus 




first 


flt^ 


hui 


dig 


his 




twice 


^f, ^^ffi;{ dadhdmi didbmi 


do 


dddan 


to give 


HT 


bar 


plierb 


fero 


hurdan to bear 


5i^ 


zan 


gennao 


gigno 


zddan 


to beget 


\ 


hn 


phud 


fui 


hudan 


to be 


«T 




mnaomai 


me mint 




I think 



§ 303. Sanskrit is regarded as the oldest of the Aryan 
languages, and exists in its primitive form in the Vedas, the 
oldest literary books of the Hindus. It continued as the 
literary as well as the popular language of the Hindu Aryans, 
who were emigrants from Central Asia, up to about 900 B.C., 
after which it ceased to be their vernacular, although it con- 
tinued to be sedulously cultivated for all the higher purposes of 
literature and religion. For popular purposes the Aryans used 
several new dialects which had sprung up among them by a 
mixture of their own language with those of the aborigines 
among whom they had settled. The popular dialects were 
denominated Prakrit, 

Note, — " The word pr^kritacame from prakriti (procreative) * nature * 
and means * derived,' the several Pr^krita dialects being regarded as 
derivatives of Sanskrit either directly or mediately. The original 
language from which any other springs is called prakriti, or sound. 
Thus Hema Chuudra says, ' Prdkrit has its origin in Sanskrit ; that 
which is derived, or comes from the latter, is called Prdkrita.' The 
expressions Sanskfit and Prakrit are opposed to each other in another 
sense, when the former word denotes men of cultivated minds, and the 
latter those who are uncultivated. The term Prakrit is therefore also 
applied to vulgar and provincial forms of speech." — Lasaen. 

Note. — In the Sanskrit dramas that are extant, the women and 
servants are represented as conversing in the. Prikrit, while the priests 
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the kings, and other persons of rank and education in the Sanskrit. 
The changes which Sanskrit vocables, as well as inflections, have 
undergone in the Prakrit, are such as would be eifected by illiterate 
people using the learqed language. " Thus, 9tri became istri, rajfta 
became rakat, and kshatriya hec&me khatriyat khittia, or chhattaya" 

§ 304. Vararuchi, the author of the oldest and most authori- 
tative grammar of the Prakrits, mentions four dialects, 
among which he assigns the foremost place to Mahirdshtrl, the 
immediate source of Mardthi. It is par excellence the Prakrit, 
and lie devotes to it nine chapters out of the twelve into which 
his book is divided. 

§ 305, The four Prdkrit dialects mentioned by Vararuchi 
aro distinguished by the names of the provinces in which they 
are said to have flourished. The Mahdrdstri was current in 
Maharashtra; the Mdgadhif in Magadha^ the modern Bahar; 
the Sauraseni in Sdrasena, the region round about Mathura ; 
and the Paisdchi was the language of the Pisdchas, barbarous 
hill-tribes. 

§ 306. Sanskrit words underwent the following changes in 
the Prdkrits : — 

J. — The Vowel Changes. 

§ 307. 1 . The Prdkrits usually retain all the vowels except 
C» «iC. tT» ^ ^ and sff. 

(a) ^[ is changed to ^, as ifpr a debt, Pr. htt, M. frr; but 
if the ^ is combined with a consonant, it is changed to a?, f 
or T ; thus, Sk. ^^ grass, Pr. ^rr, M. ^^ ; Sk. ^ sight, Pr. 
^^, M. ^ ; Sk. ^t^ season, Pr. ^. 

{b) ir becomes-q- or 3^y> rarely f or j- ; Sk. Ifc^m^ Pr. %?yr# ; 
Sk. |e^ a demon, Pr. ^^ftff ; Sk. |^ fate, Pr. fp- or ^, M. 
^T; ^F^ produced in Sindh, Pr. f%>ir^; Sk. ^ firmness, Pr, 
>fir, M. vftr. 

(<*) 3^ is changed to ^ or ajr ; sometimes to ^ ; Sk. ^r^^n^ 
youth, Pr. ^^SlTSTT. M. ^^TFT; Sk. t^ a citizen, Pr.^I^. M. tr^rr: 
Sk. ^\\f^ welfare, Pr. ^^m^ or ^^t^m, M. gr^w. 
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2. BT is sometimes changed to f-, i^ and ^: 

(a) Sk. TO cooked, Pr. fTO» M. ft3r, ripe. 
Sk. s^ST^* afar, Pr. pm'^, M. firiTTr. 
Sk. BfrrT: a live coal, Pr. f iTc^» M. f ifsy or fiflr^. 

(6) Sk. fipcinr a bed, Pr. %^^, M. ^. 
Sk. ^ftj- a creeper, Pr. ^ffr, M. ^. 

(c) The 3T becomes sJlr when followed by ^ ; Sk. t^^ salt, 
Pr. ffKf M. t^ saltness in a soil. 

3. A long vowel followed by a double letter is shortened : — 

Sk. irnt: a way, Pr. Hnd^ M. upr a trace, track. 
Sk, ^: long, Pr. f^Tiqr. 
Sk. ^, Pr. js^. 

Note, — Sometimes the long yowel is retained, and the conjunct sim- 
plified ; Sk. %^r: a lord, Pr. f^^ or |^f^. 

4. A short vowel followed by a conjunct is sometimes 
lengthened, and the conjunct simplified ; Sk. f^m r a tongue, 
Pr. sft^, M. ^xv[. 

5. The short vowels f and ^, followed by conjuncts, are 
usually changed ff and 3ft respectively, retaining the conjuncts : — 

Sk. ft^ry: a lump Pr. qrs" M. "^ 

Sk. RFfJC: red lead Pr. Rr or ^i%t M. %^ 

Sk. 3^ the face Pr. ?frr M. ?ffT 

Sk. grirr a pearl Pr. jftrTT M. jftrfr 

II. — The Simple Consonantff, 

§ 308. 6. The single consonants ^,q", ^r, and «r are usually 
changed in the Prdkrits: for the two sibilants^ is substituted, 
«T for T, and IT for ^ : — 

Sk. ^r^: a sound Pr. ?Er5^ M. ^TTT 

Sk. ^j: a eunuch Pr. frtr 
Sk. 5T^ a river Pr. «rt 
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Sk. iTO^ glory Pr. 

Sk, iwr: a demi-god Pr. iTRRtM. ir^^ exceedingly 

old and infirm. 

7. The aspirates are changed to f : — 

Sk. ^r?jft a female friend Pr. wft M. ^ a name of a woman 

Sk. 5inrr a saying Pr. gfnpt M. ^fifpfl' a story 

Sk. ?aT5 a merchant Pr. WW M. ^n^ 

Sk. v^ to be Pr. ff M. tf)" become thou 

8. The consonants 55 , «^^, ^, 3t^, ^, f , q;^, ^^ ^, and n^, if 

medial, are often elided : — 

Sk. j^fTT: a bed Pr. h^i% M. H[^ an elevated plain 

Sk. q^ a needle Pr. qj M. nf 

Sk. inr: an elephant Pr. tj^ 

Sk. ?rfr a club Pr. iwf 

. Sk. f^2*^: large Pr. f^^ 

Sk. i#T life Pr. -sftat 

9. ^ is sometimes changed to t^ : — 

Sk. fRTT turmeric Pr. ^r^fT M. ^oUf 

Sk. ^i^jft a finger Pr. ar^pfl" M. btH]^ 

Sk. sjiTTT a charcoal Pr. %mrij M. f^TTo^ 

10. The dentals are changed to the cerebrals:— 

Sk. V[f^ a bone Pr. an^ M. ^nr 

Sk. ^f^: a knot Pr. iTP^ M. jjvs 

Sk. ^TO" to shake Pr. w^ M. i^fff'pr 

Sk. ^n^: a staff Pr. t^t M. ^ 

iVb^f . — In the PrAkrit the cerebrals have obtained great supreniacy« 
and have frequently supplanted the other letters. ** With regard to 
the nasal, the substitution of or for ?|;^is universal." — Bopp. 

» 

Note. — The dental ^ is sometimes changed to ^r or ^ • as, Sk. STO" 
to-day. Pr. BTSf, M. ^tHT ; Sk. g^to grind, Pr. jp^, M. ifW^. 
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11. The visarga at the end of Sanskrit words is invariably 
changed to Bfi" ; as Sk. ^^iii a ^ay, Pr. 'pift', ifni a track. 

///. — The Compound Consonants. 

§ 309. The Compound Consonants are reduced to letters 
of the same class^ according to the following rules : — 

12. (a) 9r is substituted for the conjuncts ^^, 9ir, %, W, QT. 

gFr?jr for ^, 5^, f^, ^^f ^RJT. 

W for "wr, 4- 

Tf for ^, r^, #. 

OT for TT; Sf , #, Fq, JT, '^. 

13. {b) When a sibilant is combined with a strong letter, 
the sibilant is changed to an aspirate of the class of the strong 
letter, or to some other strong letter of corresponding sound ; 
as Sk. ^1% belly, Pr. ^-«^, M. f»^ side of the body; 
Sk. ^ a field, Pr. ^, M. ^; Sk. 3«S|»T a pond, Pr. Hldbgli T, 
M. qt^TTT. 

14. (c) Of two dissimilar strong letters, the last displaces 
the first : — 

^ = 9r 

ti: or c^ =: Tf 

T^ or «^ r= f 
77 or ^ = cq* 

15. (d) The sibilants, combined with the weak letters, 
retain a place in the modified conjunct; ^, ^, cir, ^, ^ ^ 
^, &c. = pr 

16. (e) The weak letter in conjunction with ^is sometimes 
changed to the anusvdr, and ^ to ^ — 

Sk. 8TY, a tear, Pr. vi^, M. ^^ 
Sk. ^Tijr a touch, Pr. qrro^, M. ^Tfii^ 
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§ SIO. We give below a few additional words to illustrate 
the above changes : — 



Sanskrit. 
3Tt9 respectable 
3Tir to-day 
^f 3F^ work 
n^ kingdom 
efi^: an ear 
f^: a hand 
^ curds 
^ypFR: a potter 
^^ superior, banker 
^^ dry 
5rtlr^ outside 
in^hnt: oxen 
^?T*r: a pillar 
^ifH4 a temple 
^qpt a place 
fftjH" turmeric 
4tif seed 
ft^^?[^ lightning 
^W**ca book 
H^ rice 
v[f^^ a sister 
9f^«vrF: darkness 
STpin' self, nom, mig. 
^IHMH^ self, ace. plu. 
^T: who 
7^ to speak 
•rti ripe 



Prakrit. 


Marathf. 

• 


3T^ 


^nft, ifr 


H53r 


WIT 


«ir5»r> «iF% 


^rnr, ^fpt 


r^p^r 


ri^r, cRii 


5ir»«fr 


«FPT 


f'Rd' 


^Tff 


^ 


^ 


f-^rtr 




^ft 


^ 


5^ 


g^ 


WFftr 


^rt[T 


^P5T 


^ 


^S*ft 


w^ 


^343 


^^rs^ 


^TTT 


TT 


f^^ 


fo5T 


^3T 


#, 4t^ 


Rr^ 


'fN' 


qW 


qwr 


'Hf 


WT 


wi^f^ 


'rtH" 


Bt>wrr 


H>2nr^ 


3?nT;Mcqr 


afPTT a father 


^r^foT 


WTT 


* 


* 


'fp^ 


41^ di 


i^ 


Pl«h3 



§ 311. Not only Sanskrit words but the inflections also 
underwent changes in the Pr&krit : — 
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Declension of the noun v:||[ Buddha. 
Singular. PluraL 



Sanskrit. 

5^- 



Sanskrit. Prdkrit. 

f Same as the 6th ^ 

I Case. j I^^ 

5%, or j^f^ 5^ 

Conjugation of the verb ^ to laugh. 
Active Conjugation. 
Present Teiise, 
Singular. PluraL 



Prakrit. 
5^or^ 

5^ 



4. 

5. 
6. 
7. 






5* 



^ Same as the 6th 
^ Case. 

5^ 





Sanskrit. 


Prakrit. 


Sanskrit. 


Prakrit. 


1. 


PfTft" 


TOTPr 


TOPTt 


TOrt*hg[ 


2. 


TOfir 


wftr 


U^U 


TOf-^'IT 


a 


TOfi^ 


TOt%"f 


wfit 


toRt 






iMPERATivii: Mood. 




1. 


fHT^ 


TO3 


TOPT 


?^4t 


2. 


TO 


fH-5 


TO^ 


f^ 


3. 


fT^ 


Sk 


TO5 

Infinitive. 
. 3^, Pr. 5 or J. 

Participles. 


f%3[ 




Sk. 


^!fr, Pr. ^ ori^ ; Sk. sTfT* Pr. 


Bt^or fpr. 



TVofe. — The Prdkrit languages bear a strong resemblance to the 
modern European dialects which are derived from Latin, and which have 
superseded it as a popular language. The Italian, which is at pre- 
sent spoken in the old home of Latin, is exactly similar, in respect of 
its derivation, to the Prakrit, and we shall give the following compara- 
tive table by way of illustration : — 

25 m 
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Latin. 


Italian. 


Sanskrit. 

• 


Prdkrit. 


perfectna 


perfetto 


muktas 


matto 


dictus 


detto 


yaktas 


jutto 


fructos 


fmtto 


bhaktaa 


bhatto 


raptos 


rotto 


uptas 


ntto 


planctus 


pianto 


viklavas 


vikkavo 




Present 


Tense, 




Latin. 


Italian. 


Sanskrit. 

• 


PrSkrit. 


1. vendo 


vendo 


hasdmi 


has^mi 


2. vendis 


vendi 


hasasi 


hasasi 


8. vendit 


vende 


hasati 


hasadi 


1. vendimus 


vendiamo 


has^mah 


hasamo 


2. venditis 


vendete 


hasatha 


hasaha 


3. vendunt 


vendono 


hasanti 


hasanti 



§ 313. The Sanskrit, as well as the Prikrit, contains certain 
words which are of a peculiar nature, and are designated ^^^ 
country-born by the Indian grammarians, and they have de- 
scended into Mar^thi from those languages. A few of these 
words (which however are not found in Sanskrit) are the 
following : — 

Pr. ^wr a father, M. ^tT (Sk. f^r) 

Pr. qjT or qtr a belly, M. ^ (Sk. ^^) 

Pr. fe-JTrf^irr a harlot, M. f&HW or Rnfo^ (Sk. yiSRft) 

Pr. ^^ a peg, M. ^ (Sk. ^^t) 

Pr. troftff tio tremble, M. thtt^ (Sk. sr*R) 

Pr. j^j to sink, M. jipf (Sk. ir^giRn^) 

Pr. Tint ^ cover or shut, M. ^Ni^ or frNf^ ( Sk. Rr^rf ) 

Pr. ^^w to fabricate, M. qif^ (Sk. ^rmr) 

Pr. Wpr to draw, M. ^r5f^ (Sk. ^^H^) 

Pr. ^ gulp, M. ^r^ (Sk. ft^) 

Pr. ftff&f a shell, M. ftnft (Sk. qt^) 
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Note, — " The BrahmaDs scattered through all the different pro- 
yinces of Hindustan, no doubt, adopted many of the words of the lan- 
guages of the tribes among whom they resided, and introduced them 
into the sacred tongue." — Stevenson. ** How could the Aryan people 
have spread itself over the whole of India, without adopting very much 
from the aboriginal population which they found there, and which had 
submitted to them partly in a peaceable manner, and partly under com- 
pulsion, and yet even to this day only imperfectly ?" " Where peoples 
speaking different languages live in constant mutual intercourse, 
traffic or fight with one another, suffer and enjoy together, they take 
over much from each other without examination, and this process 
must have gone on in their earliest times, when their mutual relations 
were still of a naif character." — Br. H. Gundert. 

§ 313. Besides Marathi, the following are the principal 
modern vernaculars derived from the Prakrit dialects : — Chija- 
rati, Sindhi, Panjdbi\ Hindi, Bengalli, and Oriya. 

§ 314. The Prakrit, that is the immediate source of Mari- 
thl, has undergone the following changes in the languages : — 

1 . In Prdkrit the diflferent letters of a Sanskrit conjunct 
are changed to the same classes, but in Marithi one of the 
letters of the conjunct is omitted, and its preceding vowel is 
engthened : — 

Sk. ^jr sleep Pr. f^r M. ;fhT 

Sk. wr^ milk Pr. J^ M. to* 

Sk. TO": a wing Pr. TprST M. qra 

Sk. ^^: a hand Pr. f^ M. ^r?f 

Sk. ^ thread Pr. ^ M. ^ 

Sk. ^(^: a guest Pr. qrj^ M. ^npTT 

Sk. eFr? a granary Pr. gjfg- M. ^r^ 

2. Sometimes the compound letter is dissolved in Marithl, 
and aq-, f, or ^ is inserted; — 

Sk. H^: a devotee Pr. *p^ M. ^^Rf 

Sk. f^ blood Pr. rrf M. nRT 

Sk. iT^ an eclipse M. ftrTT^ 

Sk. trt" a wedding M. fprfhr 

Sk. ^ a year M. ^^. 
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3. In Mar&thi the hiatus of the Prdkrit is often avoided : — 

Sk. iirni* eating Pr. mw^ M. ^n^ 

Sk. ^ crying Pr. ^rarr M. r^^f" 

Sk. n'Tr a king Pr. cmr M. rm 

Sk. ff ipf two-fold Pr. f^ M. ^ 

Sk. ffijf a heart Pr. f^arK M. f^z^ 

4. The visarga, which in Prikrit is changed to ^> is either 
dropped in Marithi, or changed to stT: — 

Sk, ^cfi: a horse Pr. qJTTsfr M. ^f^ 

Sk. q^: perspiration Pr. ^riff M. qpT 

Sk. ip|: pith Pr. iTS^Tf M. ITTHT 

iVb/e- — In Marathi the Prakrit ^ is retained in two pronouns, iff 
who (Sk. ^ly Pr. ^) and ^ that or he ( Sk.?ET: )• 

5. The sibilants and 9, when forming the first member of 
a compound^ or the last letter of a word, sometimes affect the 
initial consonant : — 

Sk. jwy a flower M. ^ 

Sk. m^ a vapour Pr. qcqff M. «nir 

Sk^ ^TT^: thejacktree Pr. qf^rat M« 'l^'W 
Sk. ^i^ a buff^alo M. ^ or f^ 

6. The initial vowels of the Sanskrit prefixes are elided in 
Mardthi : — 

Sk. ap ^^MH anointing M. Pni^ to be wet 

Sk. BTQ^^PT abode M. ^sr^ a room 

Sk. arr^ a well- wheel M. rjjn" 

Sk. HT^ a forest Pr. rn M. OT 

§ 315. Though Marithi is mainly derived from Sanskrit, 
through the medium of Prakrit, there are several other lan- 
guages which contribute their quota of very useful vocables to 
it. We shall classify below the various elements which enter 
into the composition of Mardthi. 
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§ 316, The component elements of Mardthi may be divided 
into two general classes, viz. 1st, the Sanskriticj and 2ndly, the 
Nan'Sanskritic, These two classes are sub- divided into more 
particular classes, in the following manner: — 

1. The Sanskritic element is of two kinds, viz. the Tatsama 
( r\4^H ) and the Tadbhdva (fT^JTrr)* The former word literally 
signifies ^^ like that, '' i,e, like the Sanskrit, and comprehends 
pure Sanskrit words ; and the latter word means '* that which is 
derived from it," i.e. Sanskrit, and indicates words derived from 
Sanskrit by a change of form. 

2. The Non-Sanskritic element is of three kinds, and the 
three classes of words are of the following description : — 

(1) The Deki or Deiaj, i.e. indigenous words, and they are 
those words which have been introduced into the language 
from the dialects of the aborigines. 

Note. — ** The Desaj element claims almost all the words beginDiDg 
with the cerebral letters, which, as initials, were probably not originally 
in use in the Sanskrit, almost all the words beginning with the letter 
jA."— Dr. John Wihon. 

(2) The Imitative Particles (BTHehi^^T^«li ^r*^)> or words, 
both simple and reduplicated, which have been produced by the 
Marithas themselves, in imitation of sounds, real or imaginary. 
Thus, simpfe cRF, imitative of a sharp sound; the duplicative 
«hdeKd a brawl. 

Note. — The imitative particles are so numerous in the Mardthf lan- 
guage, and the words derived from them so multiform, that it would be 
possible to construct a complete form of speech exclusively of them. 
And if the legitimate mode of prosecuting enquiry into the origin of 
old and fully developed languages is to study them in the light of the 
modern languages, especially of those which are actually in the pro- 
cess of formation, or whose process of formation can be clearly traced, 
shall we not seriously consider if every language may not have originally 
descended from the humble imitative particles which seem to satisfy 
completely the wants of savages and illiterate men? 

The action of the human mind is uniform ; men reason now as they 
reasoned in times past. The philosophies, dramas, histories and my- 
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thologies indicate absolute oneness of the human thought and feeling in 
the rudimentary or general form. And the study of the etymology of 
words is a powerful evidence that men conceived of objects and gave 
them descriptive names in most cases in exactly the same way over the 
whole face of the world. Why may we not suppose that men first called 
objects by audible names or gounds, in imitation of sounds which they 
actually heard, or fancied they heard, as is done to this day by savages 
and half-civilized people. ** 1 believe," says Leibnitz, " that languages 
are the best mirror of the human mind, and that an exact analysis of the 
signification [and forms] of words would make us better acquainted than 
anything else with the operations of the understanding." Words, as 
sounds, are " statues in sound" — representations in and by sound of our 
notions, as pictures hewn in stone. The first conceptions formed of 
things — whether objects or actions— Ay the sound, actually belonging 
to them, or, by analogy, imagined to belong to them, gave rise to the 
names, as sounds, by which they are called. 

Note, — And, indeed, if the radical forms of words in the oldest lan- 
guages be closely examined, there will be found not a few words which 
can be traced to imitative particles, and we shall subjoin a few such 
radical forms from Sanskrit: — 

Sk. «|^ to cough M. ?^t«F4 

Sk. gfT to bend M. ^Z^ 

Sk. ??f^to dig M. ^EpfSJ- 

Sk. ITV to speak M, equiv. 4|^l|^^ 

Sk. ^^ to eat M. ^^^ 

Sk. rffi^topull M. ?Tpr^ 

Sk. jpr to break M. jgrof' to break 

Sk. ^(^ to hurry M. equiv. f^ir^i 

Sk. ^ to fear M. & H. ^^ 

Sk. ^to burn M. ^f^ 

Sk. vjr to shake M. ; | | ^u t 

Sk. ^p^ to destroy M. ^^^j^uj ' 

Sk. r^ to babble M. equiv. ^yrPSS^ 

Sk. ^yw to babble, to play M. equiv. ^T^^fC^ 

Sk. ^y to put out the tongue, to play, M. ^r?^ 

3. Anya-desi words, or words borrowed from the languages 
of the inhabitants of Arabia, Persia, China, England, &c., 
settled in the country. 

§ 317. These five classes of words have become a prolific 
source of new and multiform derivatives, swelling the Mardthf 
vocabulary to upwards of sixty thousand words, and have thus 
risen to the rank of Roots. We have styled them Mabathi 
Boots in this grammar. 
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Obs, — Marithi, as regards its vocabulary, is more copious than 
Prdkrit, and lays claim to a more vigorous idiomatic phraseology than 
Sanskrit, while its perennial source of the imitative particles, in which 
it fondly revels, gives it a character of vitality and picturesqueness 
which it is impossible to find in equal degree in any of the other living 
languages of the world. 

§ 318. We will cite a few examples to illustrate the deri- 
vation of Mar^thi words from what we have denominated Mard' 
thi Roots, 

• 

Note, — The Sanskrit, Arabic, Persian, and various other words which 
we have denominated Mardthi Roofs, are, in their turn, derived from 
simpler forms or roots, which often are, chiefly as regards the Indo- 
Germanic languages, of a monosyllabic character. They are " the 
elements of speech which existed prior to the whole development of the 
means of grammatical distinction, before the growth of inflection, be- 
fore the separation of the parts of speech." — Whitney, ** All roots are 
monosyllabic ; all polysyllabic roots are either reduplicated forms of 
the root, or prepositions grown up with them ; sfTiT to wake ; sr^pft?;;^ 
to despise = 3^ + ^tK: ^ monosyllable may be composed of the simple 
vowel and consonant, or several consonants combined ; as TTf to go ; ^qj 
to stand. A single vowel can express a verbal idea; as f to go." — Bopp. 

" By the annexation of syllables to these roots, substantives and 
adjectives are derived. There are, however, a few roots, feminine ab- 
stracts which in their pure forms are used as words, and declined with 
the case- terminations ; these are iff fear, apr contest, gr j^y." — Bopp. 

1. MAniTHi Roots of the Tatsama Class. 
Root Sk. T? a dancer, a tribe of jugglers ( Sk. root. ?fgr to strut). 

Derivatives. 

Nouns : H^H J ^ a swaggerer, a beau ; TT^nflr swaggering ; 
^T?^ a rope-dancer ; HZ^ an actress, a strut ; sizji roguishness ; 
sf f t^ an actress ; ^fj^f a dancer. 

Adjectives : 5T215? roguish ; ^fZ^t^ rascally. 

Verbs : ^z^ to dress finely ; ^zf^ to deck out finely. 

Adverbs : sfTT V[T^ pompously. 

Phrases : Hd \ H\^ %^^ 3TRIT an attractive, but an unreal 
object ; literally, the guise of a lovely woman as assumed by a 
male actor. 
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2. Op the TadbhIva Class. 
Boot #|rc7 (^) to speak ( Sk. ^to speak). 

Derivatives. 

Nouv^ : $T^ a word ; jft^B^ speaking ; $lrc^^> 4tH^ra popular 
talk ; I(lc4l^|c0 conversation ; 4tc^^ invitation ; ^jf^ a language ; 
a^^t^ reserve. 

Adjectives : iDdehl eloquent ; ^c4«T<SI loquacious ; ^r?^r that 
speaks. 

Verbs : ^f^ to speak ; ^tc^f^ to call. 

3. Of the Desaj Class. 
(1) Boot ^|T (2t) to draw (derived through the Pr. ^T7^). 

Derivatives* 

Novn : ^^ a pull, a tendency; sfl^efii a hauler ; ^t^SFT^ the 
draw pole ; B^TOT^ straitened circumstances ; sfti:^ a heavy pull, 
a traditional custom ; a¥ri^nn«lit the balance due carried forward ; 
^^" i ft l c^qh balance in hand brought up ; altT^ a shawl drawn 
over the head and shoulders ; atrT^RT the draw-string of a purse ; 
9|)T7 heavy draught ; btts^ the pin which confines the beam 
of a loom ; ^t7^ the inclined plane at a draw-well ; ^[T^^ the 
dry bed of a mountain torrent ; MtiT a stay, a brook ; BTfTnltT 
a general and violent pulling and hauling; BJtTT ^tRIT ^ compre- 
hensive term for brooks and streams ; Mt^T^fTT or i^r^TTTT a 
pulling about violently or rudely; ^lilHnttT l or B 4l^ l HI"l4^ r/» 
plu,, hanging or holding back afi^ectedly ; art^lTT or 5|" a kind of 
a drag-carriage; BfidrQ&'«li) ^l7lo5plO or ^t^TSl^ the roaming 
about of a bullock, that is ^(^j^; ^t^fh? or ^ the two ends of a 
female garment tied round the waist; a^ an act of revenge or 
requital of evil ; 9^mr SHmW an image of 9nTfmT (of Puri), said 
to have been drawn out of the sea. 
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Adjective : 3f|T^ that haggles, insists upon obstinately ; ^f^rim 
that is in straitened circa Distances ; s{)<f|35 that is ever breaking 
loose from the fold ; ^rft^ that is in distressed circumstances ; 
btttHf that draws well, embarrassed in circumstances; Bffsn 
a gross term for a step-child. 

Verb : B^fT^ to pull, to hang or hold back ; ^fT^ to tend 
impulsively ; aflT^^ to stretch out (the hand, &c.) upon or 
towards. 

Adverb : ^tf^ ^^^^ forcingly, not naturally. 

Phrase : BTTf^T ^fS^oJ forced, far-fetched ; ^^ STPPT to draw 
one's self up haughtily ; MTf^ 9oUW Sfj^ to outwit one's self; 
^TCTT ^ff T 2ToF^ to give a smattering or superficial knowledge 
of, &c, 

(2) Root ;itoCT an ©y© {not derived from the Prakrit), 

Derivatives* 

Noun: T^Q^TTT^ a blind for the eyes; ^stoSTFT^ the name 
of a bird ; ^^T a hole ; :sV7«Vi head of a fish ; j^gg r s fi connivance ; 
^?f%|Tf^K^ a play ; Tr%frhHt a blind for the eyes (of a bullock) ; 
^rsFFiT narrow inspection ; ^rS^ the painting look, a hurried 
interview ; Jto64t g working. 

Adjective : ^(^^ having sight ; #lf% JTSFT that has lost his 
sight ; Tfo^rr that pains the eyes ; ^pssPT^^ that blinks. 

Adverb : ^^ 1%^ in the dusk of the evening ; Tr»^i^C(|«T 
or fd within one's own experience ; jT f gui ^A in the absence of. 

Phrase : Jlrs^qHlT si^HT «lir^ to err against light. 

4. Op the Class op thb Imitative Particles. 
Root ^06^55 imitation of light showering. 

Derivatives. 

Nouns : ^a4i - ^attfl a loose stool ; ^qNt^* '^FXft or -^^ a 
stream from a slit receptacle ; i^q6^I a porpoise ; 53:555 greasi- 
26 « 
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uess^ drizzling ; j|Q6^o6|<d greasiness ; ^bfeg^oft a particular plant ; 
^^^sSt^ greasiness ; ^jaSt ^ term at cards. 

Adjective : ^pi^K lubricoas^ slack ; dagfoflff oily ; ^Sf io^~ 
potent. 

Verb : ^ps^fA to slip suddenly ; aob^o^^ to crawl about ; jsy- 
j|<a&l(^^ to besmear with grease. 

Advei'b : ^JSS^S or SST continually dripping. 

■ 

5. Of the Anya-desaj Class. 
.; Root Ar. ^TTSr a horse- shoe. 

Derivatives, 

5rrrt*fl m., sTRiRT a sheer of horses ; Hf^ftciTf /.,asort of palkhi ; 
sTP^irr w., a set of horse-shoes ; Tr^^/-> the price for shoeing 
a horse ; 1T^^ a horse-shoe nail ; Hl^^l^4 a familiar t«rm 
for the bearer of a particular pole in the Mohurrum. 

Boot Pers. ^t^sr temper^ fastidiousness. 

Derivatives* 

Adjective : pwr^ft-— ^, ftall^Hiali fastidious. 

§ 319. The various elements which enter into the com- 
position of Marithi have each its peculiar use. The Imita- 
tive Particles and the Desaj words occur chiefly in the speech 
of the lower classes, and give their thoughts and feelings a 
bodily form and expression. The Tadbhdvas are employed by 
the higher classes for all popular purposes, while the Tatnamas 
enter copiously into their formal and learned discourse. 
The Anya'Deii languages (the Arabic and Persian, through 
the Urdu) contribute a large number of valuable vocables 
relating to the arts and institutions of civilized life, and impart 
to the language into which they are incorporated, singular life 
and energy. When a formal discourse of a secular nature is to 
be sustained with courtesy and dignity, or a manly passion to 
be expressed with vehemence, Urdu words and phrases arc 
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freely used by the Mardthfs. It is no exaggeration to say that 
Urdu is pre-eminently a kingly language. Its phraseology has a 
dignity and a majesty, and, withal, a fire and energy that no 
other Indian vernacular possesses. Born and cradled in the 
camp, it has always continued to be the language of the Court 
and the camp, communicating its manly force and vigour to 
every language it has come in contact with. The English is 
inspiring a new moral life into Marathi, and contributing to it 
some new useful words. 

Note, — " Although the stuff and backbone of these seven (modern 
Indian languages) languages is pure Indo-Germanie, yet we must not 
ignore or underrate the influence which Arabic vocables have exercised. 
This influence began in Sindh so early as Muhammad Kassim's conquest 
of that country in the early part of the eighth century." "Mohammad 
of Ghazni's numerous expeditions extended the knowledge of the general 
language of the Mussalmans toall Western India in the eleventh century, 
and by the middle of the thirteenth, Arabic words were heard in almost 
every city and town. " — Beamea, 

Note, — 1. When two or more synonymous words derived from 
different sources exist in the language, they usually differ in meaning. 
The Taisama is used when a thing is spoken of in an indefinite way 
or described as large and dignified the Tadbhdva and the Desaj ex- 
press an idea in a particular and; popular form, and the Anya-Deai 
(Urdu, Arabic and Persian) in a forcible, and not unfrequently, in 
an offensive form : — 

( 1 ) Tat. ^ a snake, Prak. W^y ^^' ffFT. — The Tadbhdva means 
a serpent generally, except JTnT the cobra, but the Tatsama ^ denotes 
a large and terrible reptile of the serpent tribe. 

(2) Tat, in^: a way, Prok. »n^f M. JTFT » track, trace, Urdu ^^fff 
a road. — The Tatsama qpt is confined to learned discourse, while the 
popular current form in the language is the Urdu K^[^. There is, there- 
fore, no necessity for a separate Tadbhdva derivation from in^ in the 
sense of "a way" for common use. The Tadbhdva •TFT is, consequently, 
never used in Mardthi in that sense, but that of (1) a trace, track ; (2) 
channel to conduct water ; and (3) a loom. 

(3) Desaj qnif? a turban ; Urdu 1441 Jt - — Now while MmH? means 
a turban generally, qiT^ denotes a particular kind of turban, emploved 
chiefly in phrases denoting vanity or conceit. Thus qiT^ qTSIT^ to 
cock the turban with an air, whereas qr^ffd M!^"f is simply to wear a 
turban ; so also ^*\4\ ^^ is ** to eclipse an eminent person by one's 
superior merit." Equivalent expressions with qni)? are never used, and 
would be quite tame. 
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(4) Tat, ^^^TTT disposition, J«y^-De« j (Persian) ftfUra.— The Ta^m- 
mi is commonly used to denote temperament or disposition, and f^tilT^ 
expresses fastidiousness as well as arrogance ; ^tlTM m^^^l^fl BTTf^ 
WHIT H^J^lfrtf he has the airs of a prince, but is the offspring of a 
rustic {lit, of a grain parcher). 

Obs, — It is usually Persian words, and not Arabic, which hare an 
exaggerated or offensive meaning in Marathi. Thus the Persian word 
fi)4UH a temper, disposition, conveys an offensive sense, while the 
Arabic equivalent ffSSRf ^ al^o occurring in the language, is quite as 
good as the Sanskrit ^^T^TTT ; *nd in the provinces where Arabic words 
are used, the Sanskrit equivalents are not so common. 

Obs. — Urdu (Arabic and Persian) words are, however, never used to 
express domestic relations or feelings ; it is chiefly the Tadbhdoaa that 
are so employed. Urdu words are generally used in reference to un- 
lawful love, and they characterise the language of amorous poetry. 

Note, — 2. When two TadbMva synonyms somewhat difer inform, 
the less corrupted form expresses a sense more analogous to the classical 
root than the other, and rtc^ versd. Thus, for instance, \'^ a divine 
sage or Vaidik Rishi is a Tatsama, and t^^^ *nd ^^^r^s^ are two 
Tadbkdvas derived from it. ^^r^^ft is more altered in form than ^^F'ft, 
and the former has a more offensive sense than the latter. ^'^TF'ft 
is a dealer with gods, and j^^V^^f^ a dealer with devils. 

Note. — 3. What is true of words is true also of the inflections. 
Some Mar4th( case-endings are derived from Sanskrit inflections, and 
some from Marathi words. Of the inflections derived from Sanskrit, 
some exist in a more, and some others in a less, corrupted form. 
Thus the dative ^ is derived from the Sanskrit ^, while the dative W[ 
from the Mardthi word fypff. Further, the genitive ^, which, like 
the dative ^, is derived from the Sanskrit pC; is more altered in form 
than ^ : — 

(1) Of the two dative terminations, the one which is more like 
its Sanskrit origin is less definite and pointed in sense than that deriv- 
ed from a pure Marathi word ; ij ^^r^ETm* or Hl^^i^ i (^ = ^ j ^ 
come in the day time, but ftffcTT ^ come at two o'clock. 

(2) Of the two derivatives from the Sanskrit ^, ^^ which is 
more analogous to it, is less pointed and emphatic than ^. Both ^ 
and ^ are employed to denote the adverbial relation of time, but ^ is 
used when attention is to be specially called to the particular circum- 
stance of time ; l^^nfNr ^R^ ^Rt^ where do you go at night ? ^^^p^ 
frrt^ «Kl^ fhTO" where were you last^ night? The locative f being 
immediately derived like ^, from a Sanskrit inflection, agrees with ^ 
in use ; <f ^TPV Hiff or Cfi^ iffj* iJMr^ Aohere were you last nieht ? 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

THE PRINCIPLES OP MABAthI DEEIVATION. 

§ 320— § 349. 

§ 320. All the MarSthi words which cannot be traced to a 
simpler form in the language, no matter what be the original 
language from which they are derived, whether Sanskrit, Pra- 
krit, Arabic, Persian, or English, may be denominated Marfi- 
thi roots. (§317) 

§ 321. New words are formed from the Mardthi roots in 
the following seven ways :— 

(1) By modifying the radical vowels or consonants : ^h^ to 
bind ; ^ a dam ; lyhgnr a shape ; ' ^M an eye ; ^tof an eyelet or 
a little hole; q^ to fall ; ^^ to fell; RfTR^ to tear (infrans.)} 
ITf^ to teaf {traits.) 

(2) By modifying both the radical vowels and consonants : 
g?«T to get loose, unloose ; ^4^ to loose. 

(3) By joining letters or particles either before or after a 
word : jroj to break ; s? + ^ = 3T^ unbroken ; nf anger > 
CITT + f? = Kf^ passionate. The particle before a word is 
called a prefix (TT^it), and the particle after it, a suffix (sp^pT)' 

(4) By doubling the simple word : ^r^ grain, ^ff^tj^ir grain, &c. 

(5) By uniting two words to express one notion, both words 
retaining a place in the compound : ^rr^ black and ni^C a cat 
= c|ilQ&Hi«ll. a polecat. 

(6) By the union of two words so that one of the words is 
somewhat lost: ^ oil and qpft water = $?T^«ff; arfij? sour and 
«Tpr smell = ^TTT^TPT. 

(7) By the union of two words, which, without entering into 
formal composition, express one simple idea : as fMfiaW-^r an 

assistant. 
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Note. — In formal composition the inflections indicating the relation 
existing between the two uniting words are dropped : <r^MI ^TTST ^ king's 
house ; ^TSnTTST a palace ; mwtt 'H^ft red earth ; fii«|^H|fO red earth. 
The genitive ^ of ^fifT^ and f of frfil^ are omitted in the com- 
pounds fTW^rST and ^rRRnTTcft. 

§ 322. The first two classes of derivatives are called (I.) 
Primary Derivatives ; the third class, (II.) Secondary Deriva- 
tives; the fourth class, (III.) Reduplicatives ; and the last three 
classes, (IV.) Compounds. 

1. The Primary Derivatives. 

§ 823. There are two principal classes of Primary Deriva- 
tives, viz. the Causals and the Potentials. 

I. — Tlie Causal Verb. 

§ 324. The causal verb denotes the doing of an action by 
the agent through the instrumentality of another ; T:8ff eivr^iir' 
^!T*T e R cftS I got it done by him. 

§ 326. The causal verb is derived from the transitive verb 
by the addition of bh" ; as *tTT to strike + arT = 'TPCT ; ^'n^ 
«TPT5^ ^f^rwr 'l^itJt*^ H l ilM^ he got his son punished by 
the teacher. 

In the Dakhan fr is substituted for arT, and the former form 
is now generally adopted in the imperative mood ; ^sn^sgn" e^^^f 
cKiT^ get it done by him. 

Monosyllabic roots like ?5rr eat thou, fft drink thou, ^ come 
thou, as well as the roots ending in f , like t^ write thon, take 
a double T ; ^l*-lHiar^f^3" I caused him to eat it ; H \ pm r^^H-m r 
frp iWr**! ^^ ^H^V t'TnT'^ I caused my daughter to give him a 
rupee ; t^r'^^r ^K^ P5f^lf^ I got him to write it. 

Note, — The particle 3TT is derived from 9fq[or B^ employed in 
Sanskrit to make up the causal forms, and 3T5q[^ or ^W is derived 
either from f to go, or from f to wish, to demand, to pray. If de- 
rived from f to wish, the causal form expresses '* the secondary notion 
of the causal verbs> in which the subject completes the action,, not by 
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the deed, but by the will ; thns, e.g. chK^ f P f * I cause to make ' would 
properly mean *I require the making'; whether it were intended that 
* any one made,' or * any thing was made'; but if the causal character 
springs from a root which originally signifies 'to go,' we must observe 
that in Sanskrit several verbs of motion signify also * to make' ; ^^y. 
^^pgrrft" might properly signify, * I make to know', Hri^ f fi * I kill/ 
*1 make to die.' *' — Bopp. 

This ST5J is changed in Prakrit either to ^ or a^r^, as Sk. 
?fnT^l% be causes to make, Pr. ^n^ or sfnTT^ft"; and in Mard- 
thi the Sanskrit ar^T is changed in correspondence with the 
latter Prikrit form arn" to 3TT; cfiif^d) he causes to make. 

Note. — Some Marathi verbs assume the full form of 3^%, except 
the final i;r ; ^t^^ to speak, Jl f t^i^Qj to call. 

Note» — Some Mardthi verbs, again, simply lengthen the initial vowel 
of the verb, as is done in Sanskrit before assuming the s^ ; ^[^ ^^ 
graze, «^TX^ to feed ; Sk. t|iKJ(fj| > Pr. <|iKI^ I^ he causes to ^do. 

§ 326. When 3T^ is added to verbs which are not strictly 
transitive, they become simply transitive, and not causal. Thus 
the anomalous verb ftRT^ to learn, by the aid of a^^, becomes 
a transitive of the Second Conjugation; niTR>Tc9r fil'^Rf^ he 
taught me. So also the intransitive verb, by assuming 8T?r> be- 
comes transitive of the Second Conjugation ; ^ ^«f^ she slept ; 
^^^ ^Irft Pfifft?l who put her to sleep ? 

§ 327. By the addition of another ^ the transitive deriva- 
tives become causals ; cfdl jftsgT? 'filNr ftRT^T^I got them taught 
by the teacher ; ^ri^i^H f^f Pt^pf |^ I got her put to sleep by 
the nurse. 

§ 328. When an additional^ is joined to a radical transitive, 
it becomes a double causative ; nn" iifgr ^i*M ' 2Wrar3rT B?r^ arr- 
*H^f^tJil I got Sadu to cause a mango to be brought by you. 

§ 329. The Marathi causal particle srr ^^J sometimes be 
used, also, in the form of arn". It is only some verbs of the First 
Conjugation that assume arn"; as f%:?rri' or ftrTT^ to seduce, 
from fqTfPT to be seduced ; ^tc^FTT to call^ from ^l^ to speak. 
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Note. — Some nouns and adjectiyes assume either 3|^ or a^j^ to make 
up verbs, and the verbs so derived are used both transitively and 
intransitively : — 



Noun j:T5 pain ; Verb ^ff^> J5f^ or ff?^n^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^® hurt. 

Adjective srhl? ^^^^ > Verb srN'T^ar ^^ Mnr^Pf^ ^^ make sour, or 
be turned sour. 

When these verbs are used in the Second Conjugation, they are tran- 
sitive in sense, otherwise only intransitive ; iff^ JpT J^JfT^ ^^ y <j T N3 
my mind was hurt ; e?fr TW 'HT «"^?f^^ or f ia i f^S you hurt my mind. 
The form in b^t? ^ usually usetf in the Dakhan. 

Note, — Some nouns &c. assume only btt? : rHT anger, ^(Trn^ ^o 
get angry ; y^f two-fold, joTT'T^ ^ become doubled ; \^ mad, 
^^ppl' to become mad, or to mock. 

§ 330. The causative a^T is assumed by some intransitive 
verbs after they have by a change of their radical form be- 
come transitive ; the form made up with the 3^ becomes strictly 
causative j thus, «^^ to graze, ^K^ to feed, and *«rr^^ to cause 
to feed. 

§ 331. The radical changes of form which the intransitive 
verbs undergo are of two kinds ; 1st, they lengthen their ini- 
tial vowel, as q'sr^ to fall, intransitive ; qTT^ to fell, transitive ; 
and 2ndly, they both lengthen the initial vowel, as well as 
change a radical consonant, as f%Tor to get loose, iittransitivc ; 
^^ to loose, transitive. We give below some Mar^thi verbs 
of both these kinds : — 

1. The verbs that lengthen only the initial vowel : — 
Intransitive. Transitive, Causative, 

^j^of- to graze ^TR^ to feed ^7t^ to cause to feed 

To5^ to pass by ^\dtA to remove d l o&^Qj to cause to remove 
ifT^ to float, or be saved ^[^ to save ^\K^^ to cause to save 

^Tof to be crushed ^r^ to crash ^TW^ to cause to crush 

^^ to fall qrrt* to fell qiT'rr to cause to fell 

^^ to die m^ to kill *nT'«pt to cause to kill 

qBfC«J to remove ^9rr4 to remove ^nr^ to cause to remove 
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2. The verbs that modify both the initial vowel and the 
radical consonant : — 



Intransitive, 
Rk^ to get loose 
^?5t to get loose 
3?«T to break 



Transitive. 

%^ to loose 
?Jt5^ to loose 
?fll[«r to break 



Causative. 

%T^ to caase to loose- 
%;y^to cause to loose 
^$t;f^ to cause to break 



For the conjugation of the Causal Verbs, see § 206. 

IL—The Potential Verb. 

§ 332. The Potential Verb expresses the ability of the 
agent to do the action denoted by it ; iTTpn^ ^^TT ?^ ^TW 
mif^ I cannot pay one hundred rupees. 

§ 333. The Potential Verb, whether transitive or intransi- 
tive, is derived from the simple verb by the insertion of ^ ; as 
^ftT^ to do ; evrr^ to be able to do. The ^ is doubled when 
the verbal root is monosyllabic, as ^T7<cT TT^ I cannot give it, 
or ends in ^, as irmR* ft^Tf^n^ I can write. 

Note, — The Potential form is derived from the Sanskrit passive 
verb which annexes ^ to the root; Sk. root vff, Pass. ^Mpf. In 
Prakrit this ^ is either retained, or changed to fs^ or firsT; Sl^* 
f^ir^, Pr. <r^hTT ^^ Tft^^Tf' The if is also changed in Prakrit 
to a double q*, i.e. s^ vva ; as Sk. mi^ it is heard, Pr. ^p^; Sk. 
5^1^ it is offered, Pr. j*^. ^^ 

Note — Besides the full passive sense indicated by the Sanskrit 
passive form, it is capable of expressing the following two ideas : 

1 . It has an active meaning, having the force of a reflexive verb ; 
7^ o^iTRRT ^he bore a son. 

2. It is frequently used impersonally in expressions like ^nPTH^ 
*' let it be heard,** and btTRV^TT^ **1c^ it be placed/* instead of *• hear 
thou," and " place thou ;" so also if^ sf^ii^ "it is known by me," for 
'* I think." 

Note, — All these different senses of the Sanskrit Passive exist in the 
Marathi Potential verb. It is conjugated impersonally in the Bh^ve 
Prayoga ; and its sense of possibility or potentiality (i.e. latent 
activity) is the result of the reflexive character of its Sanskrit original. 

27 m 
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Note. — Some noans and adjectives assume either g|^ or a^j^ to make 
up verbs, and the verbs so derived are used both transitivelv and 
intransitively : — 



Noun j:T5 pain ; Verb V^jpi** f <S^ or ran^ ^^ ^^^ or be hurt. 

Adjective srhl? *our ; Verb M W ^ ^^ or siH^l^uj to make sour, or 
be turned sour. 

When these verbs are used in the Second Conjugation, they are tran- 
sitive in sense, otherwise only intransitive ; iff^ ^^ raT^ *''" f ^jCN^ 
my mind was hurt ; e^f irr^ ipf WJ^ff^ or f ia i f^S you hurt my mind. 
The form in b^t? ^ usually usetf in the Dakhan. 

Note. — Some nouns &c. assume only btt^ ; TJT[ anger, ^rfH^ *o 
get angry ; voff two-fold, nTT^i- to become doubled ; if^ mad, 
^^ppl' to become mad, or to mock. 

§ 330. The causative a^T is assumed by some intransitive 
verbs after they have by a change of their radical form be- 
come transitive ; the form made up with the s^ becomes strictly 
causative ; thus, ^f^ to graze, ^K"i to feed, and ^r^^ to cause 
to feed. 

§ 331. The radical changes of form which the intransitive 
verbs undergo are of two kinds ; 1st, they lengthen their ini- 
tial vowel, as q*^ to fall, mfraasitive ; <n^^ to fell, transitive ; 
and 2Qdly, they both lengthen the initial vowel, as well as 
change a radical consonant, as f%T«i' to get loose, intransitive ; 
^^ to loose, transitive. We give below some Mardthi verbs 
of both these kinds : — 

1. The verbs that lengthen only the initial vowel : — 
Intransitive. Transitive. Causative. 

^jTof" to graze ^TR^ to feed ^7t^ to cause to feed 

To5^ to pass by 2735^ to remove diofi^^ to cause to remove 
ifT^ to float, or be saved ?frr^ to save f\\i^^ to cause to save 

^q^ to be crushed ^[^ to crush ^JH^ to cause to crush 

mA to fall m^ to fell qrs^ to cause to fell 

HKyk to die inr^ to kill *nT«pt to cause to kill 

5Ef^ to remove ^^TT^ to remove ^nr^ to cause to remove 
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2. The verbs that modify both the initial vowel and the 
radical consonant : — 



IntraiiMtive, 

fqfT?^ to got loose 
^?5t to get loose 
2?^ to break 



Transitive, Causative. 

%^ to loose %7^ to caase to loose 

?St^ to loose ^tr^to cause to loose 

?f)l[^ to break ^$^f^ to cause to breal 



For the conjugation of the Causal Verbs, see § 206. 

IL— The Potential Verb. 

§ 332. The Potential Verb expresses the ability of the 
agent to do the action denoted by it ; iTTpn^ ^^TT ?^ ^^TTO 
Jff^hr I cannot pay one hundred rupees. 

§ 333. The Potential Verb, whether transitive or intransi- 
tive, is derived from the simple verb by the insertion of ^ ; as 
^RK^ to do ; cirr^ to be able to do. The ^ is doubled when 
the verbal root is monosyllabic, as ^T7<cT TT^ I cannot give it, 
or ends in ^, as Him^ ft^JW^ I can write. 

Note, — The Potential form is derived from the Sanskj-it passive 
verb which annexes ^ to the root; Sk. root vff, Pass. ^Mp^. In 
Prakrit this ^ is either retained, or changed to fs^ or flf^; Sk. 
f^^. P^"- T^NT ^^ ^fk'^^^f' The if is also changed in Prakrit 
to a double 7, i.e. s^ vva ; as Sk. ^rq% it is heard, Pr. ig^ ; Sk. 
j^j^ it is offered, Pr. |c^. 

Note — Besides the full passive sense indicated by the Sanskrit 
passive form, it is capable of expressing the following two ideas : 

1. It has an active meaning, having the force of a reflexive verb; 
7^ o^iTHRT she bore a son. 

2. It is frequently used impersonally in expressions like ^^(CTT^ 
*' let it be heard," and ^ i Hid l ^ "let it be placed," instead of *• hear 
thou," and " place thou ;" so alsoiT^Hr;^^ *'it is known by me," for 
'« I think." 

Note, — All these different senses of the Sanskrit Passive exist in the 
Marsithi Potential verb. It is conjugated impersonally in the Bhivc 
Prayoga ; and its sense of possibility or potentiality (t.f. latent 
activity) is the result of the reflexive character of its Sanskrit original. 

27 m 
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Note, — In Gujarati the Sanskrit Passiye ^ is changed to btT? and 
the forms made up with ^ are either passive or potential ; Passive, 
i\H^ JJT^ Hil4t Ravan was killed by Ram ; Potential, ^^Tpft ^^IM he 
could walk. 

§ 334. Compound Verbs, or idiomatic phrases, are often 
employed for the Potential forms in ^ (§ 252). 

II. — Secondary Derivatives. 

§ 335. The Secondary Derivatives are formed by the em- 
ployment of Prefixes ( sm^A ) and SuflSxes ( Jir^inT ). 

Prefixes. 

§ 336. The Mardthi Prefixes are chiefly derived from two 
languages, the Sanskrit, and Urdu (Arabic and Persian), and 
are usually put before words of cognate origin. Sometimes, 
however, they are used with other words. 

I. — SansJcrit Prefixes. 

§ 337. ay, 3T5j^(Gr. a, Anglo-Saxon un) not; a^rnt boundless ; 
M. s^4)c^ y reserve ; M. sr^ infallible. When a word begins 
with a vowel, the ar^r is used; STRtr^ weariness, STTRYRT ease ; 
qr^ one, a^^cfr many. 

arfilr beyond, much ; btRtsiPT passing beyond, transgression ; 
Hlt^ intimacy ; M. STf^fFTT too wise. 

arf^ over; 3Tf^r$7 a superior god ; STf^pRT authority. 

8^ after ; a^J^TTT going after, imitation ; 3TJ^ bom after ; ew- 
^ITf^^ nasal. 

ar^f badly off; an^^H a bad omen. 

srt^ upon ; srf^^i^nr a placing upon, a covering. 

Hpr towards ; ar^^ffJT having the face towards ; arf^nTTf a 
name. 

a^ down ; arpfr^ a crossing down, an incarnation ; a^pffrqr 
displeasure ; a^f^ disobedience. 
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W near; aTR^ ^ form ; sntr? entreaty. 

ff^ so ; fr^i[ the sum and substance ; fnrrft et cetera. 

^^ np ; ir^^TO ardour ; >iecf)if flourishing condition. 

^rr next, below; 4m\A a prefix; ^q^ spectacles; OT^hK a 
favour. 

^ bad ; sf^^ a bad deed ; |^^<«rTr ^ ^^^ thought. 

(^ a long time ; ^fT^iT^ for a long time ; p€j<.>iff>ft a daughter 

IT' f^^^^ f I^^ ^ ^*^ quality ; jn^^i^ evil practices. 

^ i^ot ; ^TTf^^T^ an atheist. 

sfPff various ; sTPHf^ various. 

f^ into, downwards ; ^ff^ conducting ; ^:q^ fallen down ; 
f^Ynr absorbed in. 

f^-> (^r» ft'^ without ; ^^^ blameless ; p|(^ | cMi formless. 

q^ another ; ^TTTT a stranger ; M. <n:;iTf7 another village. 

qn back, away ; TTT^^? having the face turned back ; q^nr^ 
defeat- 

q-R* round ; TO^T walking round about. 

cpn^ after ; qrVTrTTT repentance^ 

jqrr again ; JT^S^ regeneration ; ^Tfro? a remarriage. 

fpj^ separately ; ^^^TT separation ; ^'^q^ various, manifolds 

^ before ; q^ the being before, a lord ; j(^m a minister. 

q^ back, again ; qf^r^V a reflected beam ; q^^fT a reply. 

^ftr ou*i ; ^ftlTC adultery. 

^ apart ; /%^RT disjoining, a separation ; A\^ a widow. 

^ with ; ^r^pf having life ; ^nrrfrT of the same caste. 

^ good ; ^^4 a good action; ^r^scT a virtuous person. 

^ together with ; 4[^H going with, a junction ; ^fq\f a con- 
nection. 

^ with, together with ; ^If^RT intercourse. 

9 well ; g^CT good-looking ; sf^T^ a good thought. 
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^ one's own ; ^^^ a Dative country ; ^y^ one's own 
intellect. 

f^ of one's self, spontaneonsly ; ^f^i% self-existent ; ^;^ipir 
the choosing of a hasband. 

n. — Urdu Prefxes, 

§ 338. ^^^ (P.) deficient; <|iHJ ! 'k weak. 

Itr (A.) other; l|i^H^ a misunderstanding ; ^t^!|^ expenses 
in an improper way. 

fT, ^ (H.) each ; fPJT^r every month ; ^^t^^^ daily. 
JfT (A.) not; Hm^4 or fT disapproved; sTpif effeminate. 
^ (P.) before, a leader; ^^RT Peshwfi. 
ir^ (P.) bad ; ^^<|| y n a bad deed; ^l^x^ adj. infamous. 

f^sf (H.) without ; p)«|r|ch without a mistake ; RH^i<4id without 
opposition. 

#(P.) without; ^^c ^r Af without remedy ; %^^^ shapeless, 
clumsy. 

^ (H.) head; ^iif*i^H the head Subhedar. 

Suffixes. 

§ 339. The suffixes used in Mardthi are more numerous 
than the prefixes, and are derived from various languages. 
They are divided into three classes, according to their origin — 
Sanskrit, MabIthI, and Urdu. 

I. — Sanskrit Suffixes. 

Abstract Nouns. 

§ 340. Sanskrit words assume the suffixes ^, ^^ and ^, to 
make up abstract nouns, and these particles are affixed to nouns 
as well as adjectives. The abstract nouns formed with ^ are 
feminine, and those ending in ^ and ^ are neuter. When a 
word is modified by ^, its initial vowel is displaced by a ff^ 
vowel or proper diphthong (§ 12). 
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ft^ (sub,) a friend ; fif^m or f^, or k^ friendship. 

ijF {adj.) heavy ; ijF^ or f^, or ifh:^ heaviness. 

fT (ae^y.) hard; i^^ff, ^^Tt^^ or ^rrf hardness. 

5rrfr^ (sub.) a Brahman; frrVT'RTr or v^y orfrrVT^ Brihmanism. 

2Vo^e. — The abstract nouns, derived in the above manner, are used in 
Marafchf poetry to denote an idea of plurality or multitude ; as i^pf a 
town, iTRTfr a multitude of towns ; ^^k & ^^^d, ^k^^ a number of 
fields ; thus, for instance, in the following line ^^ki \ means a multitude 
of people : — 

srg^ cf^prr ?»nrf^» jprtt, sr^ ^'^ ^w4*lr. — Moropant, 

Adjectives. 

§ 341. By affixing ST> f, ^i W^T^Tj W* adjectives are deriv- 
ed from nouns, to denote pertaining to. When affixing these 
particles, the follomng radical changes take place in the 
noun :— 

1. The final T* ^ or a^ is changed to arf;. 

2. The final ar, W, f or | is dropped. 

3. The initial doable letter is dissolved, and the first conso- 
nant, if originally united with i|, assumes ^» and if united 
with f^i assumes a|^. 

4. The initial letter, if not a conjunct containing ^ or ^, 
is displaced by its corresponding |^ vowel. 

(ar) ^ a Rishi + a? = HrfN" a descendant of jjij ; ijj Yadu, i^^; 
'TftfS' Vasishtha, ^xf^ the son of Vasishtha ; gPniT the wife of 
Dasaratha, ^^ir the son of Sumitrd (Lakshman). 

ix) T^irnr l^iiig Dasaratha,^r^rct^ pertaining to Dasaratha, i.e. 
his son ; ^vr the god Krishna, ^Rif&T pertaining to Krishna. 

(^) ^ the Rishi Garga + 1 = TfJ the son of Garga ; f^ 
the name of a giant woman, ^ the offspring of Diti ; irPT & 
village, iTF^r belonging to a village; fffg the palate, ^trtoi 
palatal. 
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(srnif^r) sF?T a Eishi, ^7p^ + arm^ = eiiMl^H the son of Kata. 

(t^) W^ a brother + |i| = ^TPfN the son of a brother ; q^ 
a mountain^ qqtfl^ mountainous. 

(T^) 'nrr the river Ganges + q^= ^TT^JJ the son of Ganges ; 
f^^^ a widow, tvf^ son of a widow. 

(f^) »rRr a month, Hifii^ monthly ; ^fefr the world, ^f%^ 
worldly ; ^ a ship, sTTfteF naval. 

iVo^e. — Some words do not lengthen the initial vowel when modi- 
fied by the above suffixes ; q%(f a mountain, q^fff^ pertaining to a 
mountain ; ^<t thee, ^f^^ relating to ** thee ;" st^ an end, s^^ 
pertaining to an end ; ^ a tooth, ^^ dental. 

§ 342. By joining the affixes ir^ (m%)» iir» fT, 5« 'HT* W* 
the sense of ^' full of or abounding ^' is obtained : — 

f?r ; r5MI shame, crtS*RT ashamed ; j.-^ sorrow, j.-ftRf sor- 
rowful. 

fT ; Tcy dirt, it^jt dirty ; qr^ fruit, irf^^T having fruit. 

f^ 9 %^|cF a reed or cane, %?r^(fir^ abounding in reeds ; ^^^ self, 
l^^^t^ one's own. 

^ ( *n\) ; ^ wealth, ^pTF^ wealthy ; ip^ or ifp^ is changed to 
Jff^^or ^T^in certain nouns; as 3[rR" knowledge, ^rPHT'J^ learned. 

'RI ; ^»rer wood, cKIVM^ full of wood or wooden ; ^^ flesh, 
HWHM fleshy. 

3; W^ grace, fPiftS gracious; ^r^ faith, v;5r3 having faith. 

Miscellaneous Words, 

§ 343. The following Sanskrit words are often employed 
in Mardthi as suffixes to form new words, such as nouns, 
adjectives, and participles. Strictly speaking they make up 
compounds. Some of these words are placed before as well 
as after nouns to make up new words : — 

BT^i?r niarkod, restrained ; stTUT + »tl%?f = Wirff^ marked 
or lined by command, and hence subject to direction ; ^ a 
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woman + ^rf^ = ^4f%^ ruled by a wife ; i^Nrh^i OTHJPhd, 

V[^ past ; escaped from ; eVTmRTnT (^FPT lust + a^prfhT freed) 
freed from lust ; STTrfhT exempt from decay ; ^^Rfhf disembodied ; 
tA^Mld disappeared • ^TTf^ aged. 

wpft^ subject to, dependent upon; c^ self + ST^K = ^'^fnft'T 
independent ; qr another + 9^^ = TTHftT dependent ; ^^iTnltH' 
given to avarice, «nTnfN' given to sin. 

srf^frT connected with, possessed or possessing ; ^rsFH sugar 
+ ^T^rT = ^^UP^H mixed with sugar ; <iilM l f^H filled with 
anger ; SfchH^Mrf connected with wickedness ; ^p^rf^eT ftill of 
kindness ; f^'^chlP^^ discreet. 

STPrg^ having the face towards, favourable to; ^ the sun + 
BTT^g^ = ^^frPrg'JJr facing the sun ; ^[itftg^JT facing the east ; 
^^TsTTTRtSP^ favourable to study. 

ariff that desires or seeks ; ^m + artff = ft^inff a student ; 
vnnfr one whose aim is to get money ; ^prnft wishing to have 
children ; vf^rttr desiring to have final and eternal happiness. 

art fit ; yJTT worship + ^ = j3RTt worthy of worship or 
respect ; H^fpTft fit to be eaten ; aTt.i|^HI^ worthy of study. 

BTTHFRT seized by, overcome by ; f%?n anxiety + srr^rvf = f%^- 
wi^ overcome by care, anxious ; gv^HFRT tormented by hunger ; 
H^r^N oppressed by fear. 

arrafHr filled with, covered with ; ^r^ water + s{V«h)^ = sfFn*- 
gpfh^ filled with water ; ^»^ | ciri"i covered or surrounded by an 
army. 

srr^H? filled with, overcome by ; gg lf vi f git^ inflamed with anger. 
f^rTT^T^ distressed by anxiety ; ftftfji cy overpowered by sleep ; 
?^^W transported with joy. 

3Tr^ wealthy ; vpf riches +aTrOT = ^^^^T^ rich in treasures, im- 
meusely rich ; f^T^Tm rich in learning ; ^^FS^ strong ; i^lMy ttVJ' 
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affj^^^ propitiousness, favourableness ; jj^ wealth + ^1^^^^ 
g5q | «ty<^ affluence, or easiness of circumstances; ^^TfJ^Fii 
favour of the people, popularity. 

arrST excited, distressed ; rjw^rjii distressed by thirst ; ?¥W^ 
carried away by covetousness. 

STfrvr distressed, afflicted ; 5gtf sorrow + arrrir = ^^Trsf 
afflicted with sorrow; ^r^RTTW distressed or agitated with 
doubt. 

a^ns:^ mounted or ascended upon ; M^H^W^i experienced ; 
fT^ ^ I ^C come under the cognizance of the senses, perceived ; 

arn"^ that brings, confers, occasions ; 5^ + srr^ = S^^TT^ pro- 
ducing pleasure ; ^chdll^ producing trouble ; frn^> ^t^TT^ &c. 

1:^^ utter rooting out or utter demolition ; ^if(^^ the utter 
demolition of religion ; grt?f^f 1 ^f&f &c. 

^tTT after ; tyH^Mi beyond what is common, transcendent ; 
^TO" rising ; ar^TT^^ sprung from ignorance ; ^ijcq ' arisen 
from fever. 

lf?|p^ having the face set towards ; about to go or do ; ifrff- 
^g?jr about to die ; ipT^P^^ about to go. 

^iT doer ; jhrTO^ light producing ; ^m^K* MH^^i « 

m^pfx desirous ; ^CTT^tr^^ seeking knowledge ; MH<l> i a^ seek- 
ing riches ; ^f^efTTS^ seeking eternal happiness. 

iRf gone, past ; iRf^ lost riches ; Td^lob the past time ; TrTJ- 

m^ devoured, seized ; ehlHi|(fT inflamed with lust ; ^rTTiTRr 
accursed; <^ | Rflji<w , f%nr^, &c. 

qnr ruining ; aTT^^inr self-destruction ; qr^^nTi destroying life, 
&c. 

IT that kills or destroys ; qrro sin destroyer; ^IpTO au antidote ; 
fRTIf ungrateful. 
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T^^Bir that thinks or is concerned about ; ^^^rf^^T^ a well- 
wisher ; srf^nl^cT^ an ill-wisher. 

^^ fallen;. ST ftcKfi^^tf fallen from authority; T^^tf de- 
throned. 

fwHf conquered or overcome ; fsHTOR" one in whom lust is sub- 
dued ; f^Trn^ one in whom anger is subdued ; fjlriH^H) one who 
possesses self-command ; f^^ft^ who has acquired treasures. 
When nfnr comes last, it has the opposite signification ; ejrpn^ 
one subdued by lust; n^f^f^nT; ^^tRT vanquished by a woman. 

^# that sees; ^pr^, QS^^> rfc^f^* ^^#> W^l^. 

HT^im that destroys ; n^RRRT that destroys bile ; ^f^Hl^efT. 

^^ fixed in; » T «T>l^ g fixed in mind, ^^pfg &c. 

q^ strange, other ; q^>^ another's treasure ;fn^?[r. Also, apper- 
taining to ; ^|H4< appertaining to knowledge ; ^«hH1Hi HTT^ 
^r^ ?r% we should not engage in scandalous conversation. 

q'^PEi^ following after, devoted to, appertaining to ; f^idTni'T ; 
fST *TTff f^ i"^JrrCTTT fffJ^m these feelings were devoted to God ; 

^ become; qnpp becoming or constituting a vessel ; ^rra^p 
becoming a trouble; cUTT'Pp' becoming a reason or occasion. 
Also, '' become aflfected by,'' with the principal word modified 
by t ; ^rrrfhlJT become, caused or occasioned ; JlTT'ft^ become 
proved or evidenced. 

I5:t:r like or resembling; jftft^i^q like a father. Also, of the very 
form and essence, composed of; fMATN^M of the form of a 
devil, fiendish; Tr^TT like a man, human. 

^p^ void, destitute of ; ftU|^*-i| destitute of wealth, ifM^Jt^ 
&c. 

^ bold ; eminent for some qualities or works; ijHUr ©n^i- 
nently liberal ; Mil^chK^i ; rr^ ; HiTSTT^ ; *IM^J[l &c. 

CT that stands or rests ; i[^^ one who lives comfortably in 
a house, hence a gentleman ; 'TT'TPI a traveller ; TPHE^ standing 
in a vessel. 
2S nt 
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fH struck, destroyed ; ct^rts^H deprived of life ; f^f^rpfi ^^nr^, 

fr» fTT^t frtt that seizes, carries off ; vr^fjr a thief ; Qor^* 

MAB^THi Suffixes. 

I, — Nouns, 

1. Abstract Nouns, 

§ 344. Marithi Abstract Nouns are derived from adjectives 
by affixing trr and q^ ; ^tfi^z bad, ^nf^qrT or -q^ badness. Those 
abstract nouns which end in qpT are neuter, and those in qnqr 
are masculine. 

When the suffixes <rT and q^ are joined to adjectives end- 
ing in a^, the a^r is changed to q* : ^niHT good, «^ir&TT or ^nT* 
Sqoff goodness ; ^^ honest, H^q^ or H^q^ honesty. Ml'^HI is 
changed, also, to ^Urm in the abstract noun, ^^nj^TT or -qorr- 

The suffixes q^r and qorr can be applied indiscriminately to 
every Marithi adjective, and, optionally, even to Sanskrit adjec- 
tives ; as pf^ (S. ) cruel, ^f^^, or f^rtiTTT or -q«rr cruelty. 

Note, — The abstract noun in qof^andnot in qoffi is usually declined ; 
^PHoiqor wisdom, ^r^TTTTTnT to wisdom. 

2. Notins of Agency, 

wit 3Tn^; 'H? a way, m^rij or ^r?Fsm a guide. 

Wft ; q^ worship, JSTTft » worshipper. 

^ ; ^JVn to beat, irre: a striker ; f|r?)T^. 

^?r, SRfr; #f a village, nN'^Jr or -^ a villager; ^SB^FT » 
player. 

^fR, ^mr (S. qrc^); ?Tnf|' a carriage, iTrSfTPT a coachman; 
H I '^^ I ^ I a seller of vegetables. 

3. Nouns denoting office , condition y Sec, 
^ ; qnfte the head of a village, mJl^^H the office of a patel. 
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4. Diminutive Nouns, 

^; «RyiT a bedstead, q^^ a small bedstead. 

gr; ir^ a she goat, i^r^ a kid ; ^\^ a tiger, ^f^^ a tiger in 
contempt. 

fTtft; fMl" a rag, P^M^tfl; f%3^ a small rag ; ^ (S. ^> 
the moon, m^tftj ^fj^fRft a small cake ; Jfpr rice, JfTJ^F^f, &c. 

5. Miscellaneous Nouns. 

8T; ^T^ to ascend, ^W an ascent ; ^oST* ^TC5^^ &c. 

W; *T?:«t to fill, HTTf store. 

ST^; ^teoj- to speak, ^^5^1 a report. 

wt; ''T^^ to attack, ^rof attacking; ^s^ to fight, ^lyrrl a 
fight. 

3^^ ; TT^ to throw down, qr^TT overthrow ; Aif^u f, atTf a 
resolution. 

^n^55 ; 3^ to wash, ^orpfo^ price for washing ; Tf^^TTToif • 

I; 3'lf^ to spit, ^gt spittle ; T<t jumping; «^Rrtt sieve. 

3r; ^"l" to eat, ?5f jj an eatable ; ITT^ to sweep, ^(TW a broom.. 

^ ; ^ to laugh, u^laughing. 

^ ; ^^ to inhabit, q'^Rf)' habitation. 

^^ ; ^T^ to be expended, ^tt^t a broom. 

O ; g?rf to make water, g^rft urinary. 

II, — Adjectives, 

1. Denoting ^^ of or pertaining to,'^ 

§ 345. I ; jSV ^i tm Konkan, <j^c|^i4^ belonging to Konkan. 

f^ ; arhf in, aTf?ftty interior ; ^ up, ^pft^ upper. 

^ ; ^ a house, ^^c^ household. 

^ ; ^ there, fpjHT belonging to that place. 

^ ; nr a desert, i[H^d belonging to a desert. 

Piote. — The suffix «^, which is the genitive ending, does not inflect 
the noun when it is used as an adjective suffix. The ^ is the corrup- 
tion of f^r, and changes the final vowel, if it be any other than ^, to 
a^ ; ijij- here, ^ftm ©^ ^his place. 
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2. Denoting made or acted upon, 

i^ ; m^ to build, ^{^ built. 

qr, ^ ; 2^ to wash, m^, ot? washed. 

3. Denoting ''full of or abounding/^ 

W^; %5^ a play, %5T^ frolicsome. 

amg ; #T sleep, ^^TRg sleepy. 

^i? ; JTSJ? filth, iToj^^F? filthy. 

^FT ; ^^ mischief, ^^f^gt^f mischievous. 

f? ; n^ anger, ^ift? angry. 

f ; t?PT covetousness, ^sfpft covetous. 

4. De^wting Likeness or Manner, 

9»7 ; Th: a child, TfT^^T childish. 

"^ ; qpft water, m^i-^d waterish. 

in"; ^fUet^ a woman, qr44^l womanish. 

6. Denoting Diminution, 

? ; t^ high, 17^ highish. 

fTT ; ^iToJT black, gfrTSTOT blackish. 

^F; c^^TT little, W^H^I littlish. 

6. Denoting Doing. 

^ ; >nT a beating, Hli^f given to beating. 

n; ^srnr^ to itch, ?Ernrn itch producing. 

^jjnr ; OT^ a bribe, ftN^^^ a bribe-receiver ; iirr a beating, 
HK<3 I ^ ^^^^ constantly undergoes a beating. 
^^ > a^ the belly, ^l?)?^ that stuffs his belly. 

IIL— Verbs. 

§ 346. A few verbs are derived in Marithi from nouns and 
adjectives in the following manner : — 

1. A great many nouns and adjectives are converted into 
verbs by affixing the gerundial termination of : as jr^f pain> 
J^ to pain ; itsp^iT dirty, H'a&ghd"! to get dirty. 

If the noun or the adjective ends in 3Tr» it is dropped before 
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aflBxing ^ : mmdh a flap, fTTT?^ to despatch ; sfR^ naked, ^THpfof 
to strip ; f€OT a desire, f^©^ to desire. 

2. Some verbs are derived from nouns and adjectives by 
adding s{|o&^ : ^TTTO a man, Hn^io&ui to become human ; %5T 
mad, ^s^ r s g ^ to become mad ; ff? a belly, Tt^TofJ^ to clasp to the 
belly. 

Note, — Very valuable verbs are derived by adding ^^ or 3^ 
(§ 329). 

III. — Hindustani Suffixes. 
J. — Nouns, 
1. Abstract Nouns, 

% 347. 3Tft» f ; HWr honest, JT^yrt honesty ; ^ bold, ^^J 
boldness. 

arr, wi" ; 'RT warm, ip^n" or 9TTRIT or iR»ft warmth. 
BTTO" ; ff{k sweet, f^7|^ sweetness. 
?fr ; cFT little, ^TT^ deficiency. 

f P. ; ^ true, good, %^ goodness ; m good, ^j^r good- 
ness ; ffFrf a friend, ^Rrft friendship. 

ift ; q^ a slave, ^^r service ; ^^rnrr a pass, C^fpnft sending oflF. 

2. Nouns of Agency. 

?trr ; P- ; ^rnr unjust, ^rnntrr a wicked doer. 
ir p. ; ^ft^T a saddle, f^H^li a saddler. 

TTTT P. ; ftnitT polishing of weapons, f\|chc%^IK a polisher of 
weapons ; ip?^ an oiffence, ^pfTTT an offender. 

^ P- y 9^r a province, g^'HT the head of a province. 
^ ; TT^ a horse-shoe, HI<A«il farrier. 

^^ P. ; mit a garden, irnnT^ a gardener ; Hijr a favour, $^^irpr 
gracious. 

ijl^j T^ hope, 711 ^^fi an expectant. 

3. Nouns denoting office, condition, 8fc. 
f; ^nmr a banker, wv^ money changing. 
jW ; 5^yR a slave, ^t^t^tRtO slavery. 
V:^) W^[ a blackguard, ^tt^rrf blackguardism. 
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4. Nouns denoting place or receptacle, 

gfnc P. j 3?y a flower, ^c^^k a garden. 

^jPT or ^jpfr ; SF^'T a pen, «htAH^r*0' a box for holding a pen ;. 
ip^nr a rose, 4|^N1l'fl a vessel for holding rose-water. 
mt^ i 5FW a grave, ^ - HiH I H a grave-yard. 
WITT P- 'y t^ Hyder, tfTRTT the city of Hyder, or of liars. 
OTTf ; ^nft work, ^frmSTTTr a factory. 

11. — Adjectives, 

Denoting full of or abounding. 

8TT H. ; Jjgfj hunger, gpff hungry. 

t » JiPrrr a bazaar, irnrrff pertaining to a bazaar. 

TTT P. ; T^TFT faith, f^rFHTT faithful. 

'TT; 91cftt4 sense, 8T^^^ sensible. 

^, arPTT; 'sfrr strength, gStTTfC strong. 

Ill, — Reduplicatives, 

§ 348. The Reduplicatives are made up by doubling the 
original word : ^psT a stone, duplicated form, ^r^ pfrgx stones 
and all other such things ; H'rafi" Pr«ir^ bread, &c. 

§ 349. There are five ways of the formation of the redu- 
plicatives, which are as follows : — 

1. The general sound of the word is simply doubled: ijh^r 
fi[^\ stones, &c. This reduplicative expresses the sense of 
coinpreliensiveTiess. 

(a) Sometimes the original word, which is a verhy is liter- 
ally repeated) and the final vowel of the root lengthened : ^ \ \\^ to 
bind; ^r^T^ active or hurried packing up; #^PE!hf joining or 
uniting of many things or by rnany persons, from ^ff^ join ; 
^f^TfTT? general or vehement hewing and cutting, from ^vgO y to 
cut. The whole reduplicate may take a final I* ; qr^TRT^r, ^fh^T- 
^vnfT) ^frnfr^* These formations are nouns, and denote the 
doing of an action with energy. 

They may denote also the mutual action of two or more per- 
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sons : w r H f ^ a mutual smiting, a battle } ^Jt^PJtT a promiscuous 
smiting, slaughter, 

(h) Sometimes the original word which is a noun is repeated 
with the change of the final vowel of the root to btt • TTC a town, 
^ l i^Ml i ' T through every town and village ; Cf^flT^ through every 
road and street. These formations are adverbs, and express 
universality. 

(c) Sometimes the original word which is an adjective is re- 
peated to express the sense of intensity : hf^ f^lt^ very red. 
Sometimes the original adjective is slightly changed in the 
second member of the reduplicative : zft^ ^H^ rather little ; 
^rqHH T somewhat little. 

(d) Sometimes the original word is repeated, the first mem- 
ber being put in the genitive case : i[N^ tN" the whole village ; 
Tn5^% 'fsiir^ ^% multitudes of the fish. These formatians ex- 
press the idea of completion or almndance, 

(e) Under this general class of the reduplicatives is com- 
prehended an important class of words, called the Imitative 
Reduplicatives, which are made up in imitation of certain 
sounds, real or imaginary (§ 318, 4). Thus, ^? smack ! whack! 
«^ "g? smack ! whack ! 

In deriving the imitative reduplicatives, the original particle 
is simply repeated, or another of similar sound is added to it ; 
as from ^, a sound imitative of a sharp sound, ^ i^j ;t?^R'> 
iJ^^C ^^^'^ t fT?f|^> ^^RiaA &c. promptly; in a trice; with a 
whisk. 

The imitative reduplicative is made intensive by the length- 
ening of the final a^ of its first or last member ; ^?nRT or 
?T??r?t; "tjiM^ or ^d'^^i from ^r^?. These formations are 
adverbs. 

2. Both the general sound and sense of the original word is 
repeated, to express the sense of comprehensiveness : BT^ToST 'rf^rar 
blind and lame ; t^TTT ^oST lame and halt ; ^HTT ^tRH* relatives 
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and kinsmen. The English equivalents are "wear and tear/' 
" rattle and clatter/' 

3. The general sense alone is repeated : arPT^n^ oath and 
language ; iTr?wn»ft rice and vegetables. The English equiva- 
lents are *^ thorn and thistle/' •' pride and passion.'* 

4. The general sound alone of the original word is repeated, 
with a particle inserted between the two members : ^f^^ sft* 
jt-qj^ the head or the bundle. The English equivalents are 
*' by hook or by crook." 

5. The general sound of the original word is repeated, but 
the two members convey opposite, or different senses. 

(flt) ^wT^^ ' R proper and improper ; >spfr^ right and wrong. 
These are Sanskrit formations in which both the members are 

■ 

derived from the same root, with the insertion of the privative a?- 

(6) ^ ^ giving and taking; "^ ^n^ coming and going. 
These are Mar^thf formations, the two members of each of which 
have opposite senses, and are derived from different roots. So 
also cRT^t ^S black and blue ; ^^ R^S green and yellow; which 
combine words of different , but not opposite significations. The 
English equivalents are " black and blue.'* 

Note, — The reduplicative adjectives and pronouns are most valuable, 
and convey a variety of most interesting senses, for which the Syntax 
might be looked into under the Adjectives and Pronouns. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF MARA.THI DERIVATION— 

continiied, 

IV, — Compounds. 

§ 350— § 369. 

§ 350. A compound is a union of two distinct words, 
expressing one idea : as V^ battle + ^JPt a field = rT*JI% a 
battle-field. 
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§ 351. The elements which enter into composition may^ or 
may not, retain a place in the compound. Sometimes two or 
more words may express one simple notion^ without formally 
entering into composition. Hence there are three general 
closes of compounds, viz. the ObviotM, the Obscure, and the 
Apparent : — 

1. Obvious Gompou7id ^tcSqp^ Sk table for rolling out cakes 
= ^IraST a cake + qr? a table. 

2. Obscure Compound ^iTTTPT the smell of singed food = 
SKTH" singed (food) + ^TT smell ; ^i^tSS bathing = stNt body + 
ftss^ to wash ; ^s^RT a shrine = ^ god + ^?r house. 

3. Apparent Compound flTTT^ ^^66 an expert ; iftRr sifrt to 
love. 

§ 352. None but words of cognate origin should be com- 
bined, though there are not a few compounds in Marathi of 
long established usage, which do not follow this rule : — 

itslMIg g strained through a cloth = ^^ S. + TT^? M. 

«Tnvf?cr a coVs mouth = iTR M. + gp^ S. 

QT^^hnr a bond = ?!K^ Pers. + q^ S. 

>y^^^<*i^O a judge's office = ^ir^ Eng. + ^f^ H. 

Note. — It may not be superfluous to add that valuable as composi- 
tion is in expressing our thoughts with brevity and vigour, it is impossi- 
ble to condemn adequately the bad taste which would impose long 
compounds, consisting of more than two words, upon a popular dialect, 
derived as it is from Sanskrit and Prdkrit by a rigid process of elision. 
£ven Sanskrit, though it is capable of stringing together hundreds of 
syllables into one monstrous word, does not quietly submit to such 
pedantic conceit. 

I.— Obvious Compounds. 
§ 363. The Mar&thi compounds are either of purely San- 
skrit, or purely Mardthi origin. In compounds of Sanskrit 
origin, two or more words may be combined^ but in those 
derived from Mar&thi, only two words are united : — 

Sk. fl|nR* 5 *i^q the Hindu Triad = Hirr ^ W^ + H^^ ; 
f|| fillip a school* 
M. srrtinf father and mother ; WC^^ a houiehold»r. 
29 m 
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§ 864. The compounds may be Substantiybs^ Anectiyss, or 

Ad71£B8. 

1. ThI SUBSTAHTIVI COMPOUNDS. 

§ 866. In the substantive compound, (1) two words may 
be put together, the former describiug or determining the 
sense of the latter ; or (2) two words may be put together 
which are usually united by the conjunction " and*'. These two 
classes of substantiye compounds are designated Copulative and 
Determinative respectively : — 

1. The Determinative Compound: «nr^t^l4t measuring by 
rule = inn^ '^t^rtl'. 

2. The Copulative Compound : tt^n^TPfl? shawl and turban = 

(1) The Determinative Compounds. 

§ 866. The qualifying or determining word in these com- 
pounds may be a noun, or an adjective, 

1 . When the determining word is a noun, it may indicate a 
case-relation in reference to the noun which it precedes, or it 
may be used appositionally. 

2. The determining adjective may be either an adjective of 
qv^ality, or of number. 

Hence the determinative compounds are divided by the 
Sanskrit grammarians into three classes, viz. the Tatp^inish 
( (PJ^ his man ), Karmadhdraya («irHWT^)> and Dvigu ( ftpj 
two oxen). 

§ 867. In the Tatpiirush Cotiipound, the first word expresses 
a case-relation; as^tr^Pr lit- thief-fear = "^KTrr^ W fear 
arising from thieves; the case-relation existing between the 
two members of this compound is ablative. In the Karmadhd^ 
ray a, the first word may be an adjective, or a substantive used 
adjectively ; «4il85Hi^i a pole-cat = wSs black + inarr a cat ; 
f^THPi^ knowledge which is like a treasure = ^ur knowledge 
+ ^7^ a treasure; ^iVVF^ a simple and harmless man. These 
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compounds correspond to the English formations " black-bird/' 
"god*-man/' &c. In the Dvigu, the first word is a numeral 
adjective^ and the second is the noun which it qualifies ; <nrn§Br 
a kind of a cruet consisting of five vessels = qref five and qT& 
vessels ; ^nrfoKTr a swing ; q^TRT an almanac ; f%3^ three worlds. 
The English corresponding compounds are ''a twelve-month/* 
^' a two-pence/' " a quadruped/' 

§ 368. The case-relation existing between the two single 
words of a Tatpuruah compound may appertain to any case^ 
excluding the Nominative and the Vocative. 

Ist, — The Accusative Tatpurush : kH'AW^k a bribe-receiver ; 
^^Rcfir ^^ author. It indicates the thing which a person does. 

2nd, — Tlie Instrumental Tatpunish : m^m^ a mill turned by 
the hand ; ^^^y\ one given by God. It indicates the instrument 
by which a thing is done. 

drd, — The Dative Tatpurush : ifMffm^r the market-house; 
y^g y^T an oblation to the gods. It indicates the purpose or 
design for which a thing is designed or done. 

4th. — The Ablative Tatpurush: ft^'-^ pain arising from 
sickness; vrr^^r? fallen from caste. It indicates the source 
from which a thing originates. 

5th, — The Oenitiue Tatpurush : ^p^ a householder ; R|t||H||^ 
the study of the sciences. It indicates the relation of origin or 
possession. 

6th. — The Locative Tatpurush : ^dbl^l letters in sand; (TTT^ 
^TT a water-fowl. li indicates the thing in which anything is, 
or is done. 

Note, — Iq the Tatpurush compound the first word drops its inflec- 
tion, as for instance in 9nr^nf<4t = ^TTT^ %3pRr» ^^® instrumental ^ 
being dropped ; and hence it is not always easy to determine what 
particular case.relation is implied by the first word. Thus, the word 
f^f^n*^^ A school = i^Vft knowledge -4- STT^RC ^ place, may mean a 
place for knowledge, or a place o/* knowledge, or a place obtained 6y 
knowledge, or a place in which ^m* ^^ knowledge is commnnicatedt 
&c., and it may therefore be a dativei a genitive^ am ivtnunental, or a 
locative Tatpurush compoand. 
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Note, — TTie KarmadMraya may be viewed also as a Tatpurusk ; 
RiTMH ^^J mean knowledge which is like a treasure, or the treasure 
of knowledge, or a treasure obtained by knowledge. In the last two 
senses, it is Tatpurueh ; and in the first Karmadhdraya, 

Note, — In the Karmadh^ja, as in the Tatpurush, the first word 
drops its inflections ; as f(i^^ red -{- irnA' earth = HiWH I ^ft * 

Note, — In the Sanskrit compounds introduced into Mar^thi, the 
first word of a Tatpurush or Karmadhdraya, may come last ; Tatpu- 
rush : rnr^ k^g of the geese, instead of tl'^rniT ; so ^^so H<Fh^ a 
man like a lion, instead of ^ifsf^ ; T^n^ ^^^ ^ore part of the night ; 
fTTTf^ the fore-teeth. 

(2) The Copulative Compound. 

§ 859. The co-ordinate relation existing between two words 
is usaally indicated by the conjunction anf^and, but when the 
conjunction is dropped, and the words are united, they form 
the copulative (or ff ) compound; ^^ a house + ^ a door = 
^iVi house and other property ; si f f^R parents. 

Note, — In English the co-ordinate conjunction is not omitted ; ** rice 
and curry;*' *' there is bread and butter for the children/* In Mardthi 
sometimes a fragment of anfor '* and " exists in a copulative reduplica- 
tive ; f%4t^ pi^t or f^^^rfi^ every shred of a rag. 

§ 360. The Reduplicative Compounds, which fall under the 
class of the Copulatives, are considered in detail under the 
Reduplicatives. (§ 348) 

2, Thb Adjective Compound. 

§ 361. When the whoU compound is used predicatively of 
a subject, it is called an Adjective Compound, or ^J^rff (pos- 
sessing much rice); ^Hy<^ having the facfe of a horse ; f^m ^k 
^n^QI ti^ ^ ^^6 Kinnars were beings with the faces of horses. 

§ 362. The Bahuvrihi is usually derived from a substantive 
compound. In fact, when a substantive compound is nsed ad- 
jectively or predicatively, it becomes Bahuvrihi ; Kanna, gfpf- 
WW eyes like a lotus; Bahu. ^iir^Sfiff " lotus-eyed^'; ^eFiiHrifr 
<vrff#r «irnr^ have you seen that lotus-eyed woman ? ilfhnrr 
/Irrnr Hlf ; ^^3^77 ^n^ & cock is a bipeds not a quadraped ; smnr 
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ignorant ; Tatpurush 4|41H^ an elephant's head ; Baku. ififprT 
the elephant-headed. 

§ 363. The Bahuvrihi is usually derived in Marithi from the 
substantive compounds, by a modification of their final vowel. 

1. If the final vowel is ^, the ar is changed to f or ^en" in the 
Bahuvrihi ; ^g||^ four faces, "ejg^^ four- faced ; «ff«F?Hpin' 
crooked-necked = ^hfrft+ HFf ; ^^ two-tongued; t^NH I 4^ l 
long-nosed. If the final word is of Sanskrit origin, the ar is 
superseded by J ; jit*! fragrance, ^fipO fragrant. Sometimes 
the 3^ may not be changed ; as ^)T9(!T horse-faced. 

2. Sometimes the genitive termination ^ is affixed to the 
compound ; ^pfT^ boldness in an assembly, ^PHW^^ having 
boldness in an assembly. 

3. Words of Sanskrit derivation affix oR" and other particles ; 
RrTgp^ causing bile ; at^SF one produced in the egg ; i^p{^ pro- 
duced from a lotus. 

§ 364. The Bahuvrihi compound stands for the object 
which it describes, and suggests it. Thus iT i T H ^ the elephant- 
headed, could be used predicatively, as ^ iMR^r BjTf he is 
elephant-headed, or it could stand for the person usually describ- 
ed or suggested by it, i.e. for iT'irTfir who is elephant-headed. 
Also ci44i^ long-eared is either an adjective, or a noun denot- 
ing an ass, the animal possessed of long ears. The English 
equivalents are " left-handed," " high-minded," &c. 

3. The Adverbial Compound. 

§ 366. In the Airyayibhava or Adverbial Compounds, the first 
word is an adverbial particle, and the second usually a sub- 
stantive, the whole being used adverbially ; ^?nft'TO every day 
= ^ + f^TO ; ^rff^T; daily. 

§ 366. The following elements enter into the composition 
of the Adverbial Compounds : — 

1. A particle and a noun : f^i^^ daily ; ^[VniiT regularly. 

2. Two particles : Ifq' s^ anywhere \ iftynT^r so and so. 
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3. A particle and an adjective : ^^\^^T^ suitably. 

4. A particle and a participle : Jfm^rK rightly. 

5. A particle and an inflected noun : NMf^^^ to-day ; 
every time; iTTRTR according to one's knowledge. 

II. — Obscure Compounds. 

§ 367, There are a few compounds in Mardthl, both of 
Sanskrit and Mardthi formation^ which^ on account of the 
incompleteness of some of the true words entering into their 
composition^ cannot be easily recognized as compounds ; they 
appear as derivatives, and sometimes as primitives. Thus, for in- 
stance, the word m^6'i a step, or the word ^PTTCC-^'ft) a goldsmith, 
or ipcn^irr & cowherd, looks like a derivative, and not at all like 
a compound, compounded of two distinct words ; but both these 
words are, in reality, compounds, each containing two words , 
the last existing in its imperfect form : — 

M. ;iv^|o&r summer = ^fs^ (S. ^^) hot, and ^jto^ season. 
M. n^fToST cold season = ff^T (S. ffH") cold, and Sfrrsy season. 
M. qrnj^ a step = qjic a foot+ stbt a place. 

M. #;nr a goldsmith, Pr. #war+8Tr?r, S. 5f«^gold+gCTr a 
maker. 

M. grHTT a potter, Pr. ^r^, S. fr**nFrr. 

M. ^^jtr: a leather maker, Pr. '^s^, S. ^^^k . 

M. 5fTnr a carpenter, S. ^^pin:- 

M. ^1^ a palanquin bearer, S. ^Rr^r^TTT* 

M. irWTC a sanctuary, Pr. i^Hld* S. ipj + STPTTr- 

M. ^^ oil of resin = vjq- resin + ^ oil. 

M. aTN^rr^ a sour smell = arR^' sour + tjpT smell. 

M. itr^TcTT? a kind of palm = ^cii^ + tTTT palm. 

M. ^/oET an extra payment = ^^ above + ^fss^T to turn. 

M. «[ii<i^^r cowherd = ij?f cattle + xj^smi keeper. 

Note, — English equivalents would be daisy = day's-eye ; biscuit = 
bis coetus twice cooked ; verdict = verum dictum. 
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iVb/«.*— The numerals, especially those ahove ten f^, are ohscure 
compounds. The following is a tahle of the numerals jfrom one aiid 
upwards : -*— 

Prakrit. 



Mardthi. 
1^ one 
fl^ two 
^;f three 
^T^ four 
cff^ five 

^m seven 

^^ nine 
^f?rten 









Sansk rit. 



These are simple derivatiyes from Sanskrit. 

ar^irn eleven tHTRf 

^m twelve UTT^ 

^ thirteen %?:f 

^^jm fourteen 

q^^^ fifteen 

^ob ; sixteen 

^^< l seventeen 

ST^n* eighteen 

fjr^fift^ nineteen 

^^ twenty 






TO 



^4t^TO 



These are from Sanskrit compounds ; B^^RTT eleven = Pr. ffSfT^ 
= Sk. (pfi one + to ^°» ^^^ so on. 

^^thirty #W ^ 

^lofl^:! forty "^TTpfNir 

T^mfi% Tfrar 

m^ sixty ^ 

^TtTC seventy ^ET'fTrft 

^ eighty a?^ 

JT^Tf ninety ^^ 

mK hundred ^j^f, j^, ^^ 

§ 368, In the formation of the Mardthf obscure compounds, 
i.e. compounds in which composition is concealed, only two 
words are combined, and they follow the following principles 
of combination :— 

1. Marithi words do not generally contain more than four 
syllables, and words in composition consequently drop or elide 
some of their letters ; thns^ «ini? + ^!^ = lifiRrrT sour smell. 
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2. When the final and the initial consonant unite, the initial 
is dropped, and the final assumes its vowel ; ly? + ^^prr = T^Prr, 
^ + W^m = ^n^CTT a cowherd. But if the last word ends in 
the semi-vowel i| or ^, the semi-vow^l is dropped, and the ini- 
tial consonant retains its place. 

3. When the same letter ends both the members of the 
compound, one of them, particularly the last, is dropped ; qjif + 
ynt = 7^27 a step of a ladder. 

4. Sometimes the surds are changed to sonants for euphonic 
harmony ; q* is changed to ^, ? to ^, or a sibilant is inserted be- 
tween the surd and its preceding sonant ; thus, #?y oil + '?rfl' 
water = ^^rfl" ; ^^ + ^rr = stNbi^ or STra?PT, or simply 
arnrTTT a sour smell. 

5. When the initial letter of the second member is f , the 
aspirate of the class of the final is substituted for both the 
uniting letters ; as a|f T a body + ^i^S^ to wash = sn'N?o g bathing. 

Ill, — Atpabbnt Compounds. 

§ 869. Some Marathi words together express a simple 
notion without entering into composition ; as fHTT^c^^ an 
assistant) arNrr^^T ^^ to wear^ ^nmr Wi close-fisted. 

The Marathi compound verbs belong to the class of the 
Apparent Compounds, for which see Chapter VII- 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

PERMUTATION OP LETTERS, OR THE LAWS OF 

SANDHI (^f^). 

§ 370— § 382. 

§ 370. When two Sanskrit words are combined, the 
uniting letters, i.e. the final letter of the first word and the 
initial letter of the second undergo a change ; thus, i|^ one 4- 
l^iT lord = i!%^9r one lord^ the «T and ^ coalescing into q*. 
These changes of the letters are denominated ^H^ or combina- 
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tion, by the Sanskrit grammarians. Since Sanskrit is the pre- 
dominant element in Mav&ihi, a knowledge of the laws of Sandhi 
is essential to the Marithf stadent. 

• 

§ 371. The Sanskrit rales regarding the permutation of the 
letters are designated Htf^ union^ and we will give the principal 
of them below. 

§ 372. The laws oi Sandhi belong either (1) to the union 
of the vowels f or (2) to the union of the consanantsj the former 
being denominated s<4MJf ^y and the latter ^^^^. 

I. — The Ach Sandhi, or the Combination of the Vowels. 

§ 373. 1. When two m/ii7^r vowels (§ 11 ), short or long, unite, 
they coalesce into their long vowel. Thus ay or sH" is similar to 
ST or BTr> and when two of these vowels unite, they are changed 
to 3^, which is their long vowel; and so with f , ^ &c.: — 

8T + 8T = »?T;TOr+«T?r = ^^imr food and clothes, 

8T + sn = W ; W^ + arpnr = ^fft^l^ the support of religion. 

W + 9? =BTr; 'nrr +9rt^ = 'nTr^ an offering to the Ganges 

W + W = »?T5 #!TT+ STRTT = ^dl^ l the command of Sitd. 

f + f = t; fft + r^OT = iJ'fNOT the will of Hari. 

f +1 = t ; *rRT + rw = Ht R^l ' the lord of intellect. 

I + f = t ; ?lvft + W = ^Fffe the lord of lions. 

f'+t=t;5rtr+t^ = 5T#5r the lord of rivers. 

^ + ^ = IT ; *Tr3 + ^C^ = HT^^ the sun-rise. 

T + ^ = 3r ; ^ + 3^5: = ^^ the thigh of the cow. 

^ + ^ = IT; WiPl,+ ^W = PrtPU^r the appearing of the 

self-existent. 

IT + gj = gj ; ^re: + ^T^ii^ = >f^<x^} careful preservative of 

the thigh. 
i|t + It = «iC5 'fff + ^Lf^ = »irj% a mother's wealth. 
2, When sT or an* is followed by a dissimilar vowel (f, f, ^ or 
^) they both are changed into the improper diphthong or jj^ 
of the class to which the second of the uniting vowels belongs, 
i.e. if the second uniting vowel is f or |i the ipT substituted ia 
30 m 
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If, and if the second uniting vowel is ^ or ^, the ipr substituted 
isw:— 

I 

«T + f = If ; g?jT "I" fj ^ 5F^ ^^® ^'^^^ ^^ *^® moon. 
8T + I = IT ; TCH + H^ = TT^hir the great lord; God. 
vr + f=7;dT + f^ = ^^ the welfare of Rama. 
W + I = 'T 5 'HTT + hr = 'Ht^ the lord of Ganga. 
3T + ¥ = Btr; STW + ^[^ = sralr^ food and water. 
«T + ^ = B?r; t5 + ^T^ = flNr the thigh of Indra. 
W + T = ^; g?Tr + ITOTf = e?$tMf the joy of a daughter. 
W + ^ = W ; nm + 3rf% = V^ntfk the wave of the Ganges. 

3. When ar or w is followed by the dissimilars i^-, i|f, ^, 
or ?c» they are changed to the corresponding jjof letters ar^ and 

8T + i|t = W: I ^ + mi^ = ^^ a divine Rishi. 

W + i|t = 3T^; »Tfr + ^irf^ = 'If^ great wealth, 

«T + t^ = 8T^ ; k^ + ignrr?:= ^^n^^liTr the divine letter U. 

4. When ar or srr is followed by a diphthong, whether pro- 
per or improper, the two are changed to their proper diph^ 
thong : — 

«T+tr=^5'I^+ij5ir = q%^ each one. 

W + 7 = $■; TUr + ty^FRT = H^«fiid great solitude. 

«T + ^ = ^ ; ^ + ^W = ^^W^ unity of God. 

BTT + $■ = ^; ft«IT 4- vr^ = Mhi^ the glory of knowledge. 

5. When a simple vowel (i.e. not diphthongal), with the 
exception of ar or s^T* is followed by a dissimilar vowel, whether 
simple or diphthongal, the former is changed to its correspond- 
ing semi-vowel, and the latter combines with it : — 

3TTftr+STWTT= ^rp^ + aTT>fTt= ^M I MK the support of caste. 
f + 3T = ^; ?ft%+aT»^rm='fi^«Mm the practice of morality. 

f +ir=^;«Tfir4-qr2ir= s?«^ every one. 

^ + 3T = ^ ; 5^ + 3r^ = B^'TW short connection. 

^ + qr = ^ ; ftt5+ q^ = ^«oi|«cp^ the glory of Vishnu. 

W + W = n; f^f + srnrr = RtwRTT a father's command. 

nc + MT = f|r ; IIT5 + BfhW = >ir^k^ a mother's medicine. 
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6. When tihe improper diphthongs if and s^ are followed 
by any other vowel, simple or diphthoDgal> they are changed 
to 9T^ and *r^ respectively : — 

T +8T = »nti^ + n»r = inw the eye. ' 
#' + ST = Mfi^ + »W = "HT wind, 

7, Wheo the proper diphthongs q- and ?Jf are followed by 
any other vowel, simple or diphthongal, they are changed to 
SOT and sn^ respectively : — 

^ + ar = WV. n + 9^ = irar a leader. 

^ + T = WTf*i ^ + Rf = TTftw a sailor. 
§ 374. The following table will be fonnd naefnl in deter- 
mining the Sandhi change of the vowels. The Sandhi or nnion 
change will be found "at the jonction of the perpendicular 
and horizontal lines ; " for instance, the change of the final 
vowel}, in onion with the initial vowel if, is q*, as the horizontal 
line beginning at}, and the terminating line commencing at i;, 
meet at the letter ^. 



11 


Initial Vowels. 


'-> 


ST 


sn 


r| t 


5 


3; 


«■ 


If 


T 
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* 


^ 


a? 
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fr 
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^ 


(* 


ift 
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T 


it 


$1 


V 


r 


TT 


ft 


ft 


F 


5r 
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f 


(I 


?r 


1C 


T 


n 


r¥ 


rr 
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5: 


^ 


^ 




% 


ft 


fr 
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^7( ■aim j sTt^, srtt srg 


^ 


Wi 


sra 


«it 


M* 


sr^ srJr 
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aiHijarrar vrf^iwr* sng 


'n 


OT! 


^ 


MI* 


«I* 


WT^iMnu 


M( 


3*7 31^ STfV| W^ STI 


MI 
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sin 
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«i» 
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II. — The Hal Sandld, or tlie Caynbination of Consonants. 

m 

§ 376. When two consonants combine, they undergo either 
a change of place, or a change of quality and place. When a 
consonant, which is a surd, or sonant, is changed in combina- 
tion to its opposite character, the change is said to be a change 
of quality : as snp^ + |^ = SHTftXT Lord of the world. In this 
example, fr> which is a surd, is changed to its correspond- 
ing sonant ^. When a consonant of one organ or place is 
changed to a consonant of another organ, it is said to undergo a 
change of place : as, ^^ + f^jcm = ^ + ^[FT^ = ^pB^WW or 
^^^r<H the true Scriptures. In this example the letter Wt which 
is a dental, is changed to ^, which is a palatal. 

§ 376. Id combination it is only the initial letter of the 
second word that has the power of assimilating. It changes 
the final of the first word to its own character. But the final is 
never changed to an aspirate, though the initial letter be an 
aspirate : ^Pi^ + »pT = ^nrjT^ holy fear, not ^^l^. 

§ 377. I. — The following are the rules in regard to the 
consonantal chunges of quulity : — 

1. The final consonant, if a surd, is changed to its corres- 
ponding sonant, when the initial is a sonant : — 

qr + ftj = ^%3 ^^^ enemies. 
a^ + t|? = arsq? a water jar. 
51^ + 1^ = snr^f^ the Lord of the world. 

2. The final consonant, if a sonant, is changed to a surd 

when the initial is a surd; thus, g^+ ftTIW = gfiwnaT hunger 

and thirst. 

Note. — ^The aspirate being always changed to its unaspirate in com- 
bination (§ 376), the >j of ^<f becomes ir, and not m 

§ 378. The nasals, chiefly ;f and »r, which are sonants, may 
optionally change the finals to their corresponding nasals : 
f^ + ^nr = ft^nrnr or f^^i^^nr a wild elephant. 
^ + fm = 'T^^^rm or TT<imsix months. 
fm + Hm = ^ni^^fiT or onifrra' Lord of the world. 
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OT + ^ = a^i(«r^ or sf*(J f ^ a water-river. 
m^ + IT = ^T'^nr or ^V4;H^ eloquent. 
§ 379. II. — The consonantal changes of place are exclu- 
sively confined to the dentals, the anusvira, and the visarga, and 
these changes take place in addition to the changes of quality > 
§ 380. The following are the principal rules on the conso- 
nantal chatiges of place : — 

1. The dental ^ (including ^, ^, and ij ) becomes palatal 
before the palatals, viz. ^, w, ^, ct , sf, and ^ : — 

SEf^l + "^^ = ^r^fhr good conduct. 

?Ep^ + 5nr = ^T^fT a good man. 

^T?t + ^rr^ = ^f^rr^ or ^r^^n? true Scripture. 

2. The dentals ^, tr, &c., before the cerebrals T, 5, ^, t> and 
•^ (not w), are changed to the cerebrals : — 

^ + ft^ = ^rfNrr a good commentary. 
HT^ + OTF = H^I^JH^ the drum of God. 

3. The ?^ before ^ is changed to ^: as ^ + ^qsf = >iC$MH 
breach of law. 

4. The dental 5^before «w and w requires the insertion of ^; 
before ?t and tr the insertion of ;5^;'and before z and 7 the inser- 
tion of ^r : — 

>^n^ + arnr = >Trtl5OTT a running goat. 
J^fPl^ + 3^ = 'Vft?^ a great idol. 
q?!^ + ^ = ^nr^TF a falling tree. 

5. The dental ^ before ^ is changed to a nasalised ^: as 
»W\ + ^'TT = 'TfTSrw a great gain. 

The Anusvdra, 

§ 381. 1. The anusv^ra followed by a vowel is changed to 
i^ : as, f% + STT = (^PTf what is there ? 

2. Before the consonants it may remain unchanged ; but it 
is usual to change it to a nasal corresponding to the class of 
the letter which follows it. But it is never changed before r>7> 
^i ^> and f I as these letters have no corresponding nasal letter. 
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Hie Visarga. 

§ 382. The visarga, followed by a sardf is chaoged to the 
sibilant corresponding to the class of the surd ; but since the 
gutturals and the labials have no class-sibilants, the visarga 
before these surds remains unchanged : — 

^5r: + SOT = ^^:^PT a particle of dust. 

^: + ^ = crt^nfj the full moon. 

*nr: + ^JT = *nT8^ the broken idol. 

H^i + ^ = 'TOPE^ftr the bank of a river. 

TUT: + *nr = 'TOT-TO" the opposite side of a river. 

Note. — The visarga preceded by f or ^, before ^, ^y q, qr> is changed 
to q[^; as f^MilH loveless, which is compounded of f^: + SfffH' ; (% : + 
qpf = ^t^TTT sinless man ; f^t^a fruitless, fCcfif difficult. Indeed, the 
words ^:, w: ^f^: sn^ : ^fW^ and ^: followed by words beginning 
with gR", ^, q", ^^ always take q;^; thus — 

i^' + cFPT =^ ^^^T loveless. 
^: -^ Itm = I^rwRK fruitless. 
w : + ^;r^ = f^^ ^ sinful act. 
^ : + ^rt" = •^5"^^ a square. 

2. The visarga before the sibilants either remains unchanged or is 
changed to the sibilants that stand before it ; as j: + ^^rRTT = Jr^rr^^ 
or J^^nTFT difficult of government ; ?sfc^: + qr = ^^5:«I^ or ?9C^cqT ; 
irenr- +^ = ^^^: ^ or imn^^il the first six sections. 

3. The visarga followed by a sonant, whether a vowel or a conso- 
nant, is usually changed to ^; as ^: + ^ = pT^^ without wealth, 
impoverished ; j : + STPifr = fTPTT *n evil spirit. If the visarga is 
preceded by 37 and followed by a sonant consonant, it is dropped, and 
the preceding sT is changed to ^f; as, irT : + OT = HHtiH pleasing ;^^: 
-I- wrof = < ' 4ff<["| the second of the three properties of the creature. 

4. But if the visarga preceded by sT is followed by ST> the visarga 
is dropped, the preceding aj changed to ^, and the initial «t elided. 
The elision is marked by the sign 4i called STfiT^ ; aW* + a^^ = 
9^^^ an iron weapon. 

5. If the visarga is preceded by ^ and followed by any sonant 
(vowel or consonant), or if the visarga is preceded by any vowel except 
ST, the visarga is dropped. 
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PART III. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 
Syntax. 

THE RULES OP CONCORDANCE. 

§ 383— § 403. 

§ 383. Syntax treats of the forms discussed in the preceding 
parts^ and the mode of combining them into sentences. 

§ 384. A sentence is the utterance of a complete thought. 
A thought is a judgment in regard to the relation subsisting 
between two notions, one notion being affirmed, or denied of 
the other ; <fi|R^^ | ^ %5r «lrt^ ftfTT Kalidas was a great poet ; ^ 
^Wrtr <hftm \ W^IV^ 'Trtt the poetry of this book is not common. 

§ 386. The relation between the notions combined in a 
thought or sentence is indicated by inflections. The inflections 
so employed are called relational. 

§ 386. The words in a Marithi sentence are usually ar- 
ranged in the following order : first the subject, nea;f the object, 
then the adverb, and lastly, the verb ; thus, re qnctin^ WPft 
5^ ^^ ^TTC TlRtft, the cruel sportsman killed our pretty jay. 
The subject or the object may be qualified by an adjective, 
which is placed immediately before it, as are the adjectives js" 
and ^^ in the above sentence. 

§ 387. When the verb has two objects, the accusative and 
dative, the accusative object is put nearest the verb : aTTTT ij^- 
^t^FRT gcsr ir^ we should make each other happy. In this sen- 
tence ^^g- is the accusative, and qofi^^hi^ the dative object. 

Note, — The order of words is changed when a person speaks with 
emotion, or when any special word is to be made emphatic. The 
emphasized word is put as near to the beginning of the sentence as 
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Cible : i^ ^Rt^? fim WT^T^ ^imm ST^ ^T^RT liWi^ 3T|%-? 
could it be tinisbed ? wbo baa found time even to make a com- 
mencement? f%|ir>nr ftg y w if ^tH an^ fH a small fiddler, wbere is be? 

Note. — Nevertbeless words are made empbatic cbiefly by the tone 
in wbicb tbey are uttered, seldom or never by any grammatical con- 
struction. 

§ 388. The Mardthl sentences, of whatever nature, whether 
assertive, interrogative, imperative, or exclamatory, are con- 
structed in a uniform way, the distinction between them being 
denoted simply by the tone of the voice : — 

Assertive : inffl" f^um latffl w snt ^7 sword is in the room. 
Interrogative : '!T|fl'?Tr^rrr^^)?rRf ant ? is my sword in the room ? 
Imperative : infft Hi^K W^ bring my sword. 
Exclamatory : irnfft" fTC^nr ^r??hT wt ^©^^ done, my sword is in 
the room I 

Note, — In the interrogative sentence the interrogative particles or 
words may or may not be employed. 

1. When the enquiry refers to the bare assertion or negation of a 
fact or event, the interrogative sentence is used without any interrogative 
particle : irrtft mW^^^ ^ ? is ™y s^^rd in the room ? j^ ei||% 
Wn BTTff ? are you his father ? s^gf qf ^^ cf:!^ ? will it rain to-day ? Option^ 
ally the interjectional particle ^f^j^ what I may be put at the end of the 
sentence ; a^TT ^^^ *imT Wff ^Fm ?are you his uncle ?qnnj*T%tT W^ ? 
will it rain 1 

2. When the enquiry refers to any other particular, such as the 
name, place, time, manner, &c., various interrogative words are always 
employed to make up the interrogative sentence : STTT^ TT? qRT^ ? what 
is your name. Sir f ^ ^tf iH^m ? ^^ere do you reside ? %s^ an^Rf ? 
when did you come ? Jf ^HT Wf^ ? who brought it ? 

The Subject, or Subjective Construction. 

The Kinds of Subjects. 

§ 389. The Subject mat be a word, a phrase, or a sen- 
tence : — 

A word : ;nft ^n^ the river flows. 

A phrase : fit% «TrftTOr ft^ J^ TTfi' ^^ did not escape punish- 
ment ; jfHT wtirrHI' STRTT ^TPf^ *rp»C Wt it is imperative that I 
should obey my parents. 
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A sentence : ^^ «(^N4KH cfiY^IW W^ f ^^ ^^^ «FR STT^ 
it is the part of a low man to laugh at any one for his bad 
clothes ; ^ ^^ jiff% iRf (T W^ 5& aUr^fft^f STTPt ft^^iRT ^Vm- 
f%^ Tpff^ STTTTT^ ^TPJ^TOf 3f(%3Fr ^^THT^ fTTI^ having heard it, 
Durgi wished that NSnf might praise her more than Bhdgd for 
her generosity, and her readiness to confide in her. 

Note, — A phrase ( ftiUH^Ri ' f^d ^|^^ ) is a combination of words 
without the finite verb. The gerund (fifrin^nr^) is used to make up a 
phrase, as in the above two instances. 

Note, — The finite verb (^rr7/^^ or T^M^f^eK ftfnjTTf ) is the form of 
the verb limited by the gender and number of the subject or object. 

§ 390. When a sentence is used as the subject, the de- 
monstrative pronoun ^ this, is inserted in apposition, with or 
without a noun : arit'^ qf^ T^* WPr W JT frafRpft^ q^Frt t JpTT 
^»& ^ ^r?S how could you think that you should rather listen 
to that wicked woman than to your mother ? m \m^ ?^ T^r- 
cir^ ^rnim ^A m^ C r 'ffH* ?jrtt 3TT^ it is true that there is a way 
to go to the mountain through this gate. 

When the demonstrative is employed by itself for this pur- 
pose, it is always in the neuter singular ; but if it is used with a 
noun, it agrees in gender and number with that noun, as illus- 
trated in the above sentences. 

§ 391. The noun sentence might be used after the verb 
'' to be,^' as a nominal predicate (§ 398) ; it is introduced by gff 
as in English ; j^ff f «OT STft #r ^»Tr% «jm% TTI^ it is your desire 
that you should suflTer the torments of hell. In English the 
noun sentence, as in the above sentence, is constructed with 
the impersonal phrase '^ it is . . . that &c.'' 

The Case of tlie Subject, 

§ 393. Thb Subject op the verb is usually in the No- 
minative Case ; ^ ipr fTWrRr^ sn# this is a natural quality; 
^STTCr ^V^ W 5fiT^ #W thousands of people had assembled there. 
The subject in the nominative case is called, by way of distinc- 
tion, the Nominative. 
31 m 
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§ 393. In the following instances the subject of the verb 
does not take the Nominative Case : — 

1. When the transitive verb is used in the past tense, the 

subject is in the instrumental case ; ^ftW ^^fPf ^ 5^ the 

robbers plundered his house ; nn^ TOT ^t^Sjf^ he called me. 

Noie.-^*' The Sanskrit is entirely deficient in a tense intended to ex- 
press the completion of an action. When the completion of an action 
IS to be expressed, we most commonly find the action expressed chang- 
ed into a passive one ; and, in fact« so that a participle which, in form 
and signification, corresponds to the Latin tus, is combined with the 
present of the verb substantive, or the latter is to be supplied, as, in 
general, the verb substantive, in Sanskrit is omitted almost everywhere, 
when it possibly can be done. In the episode of the S^vitri, it should 
be said, ' Thou hast gone as far as thou hast to go,' when the latter 
words are expressed by i^f f^ (gatan. euphonic for gatam) gone by 
thee.'* — Bof'p, The Marathi past inflection is derived from this passive 
form, 

2. In the subjunctive mood the subject is usually in the in- 
strumental case ; BTRlfF firsr r^ii-uii q^ 3T|f we used to go every 
day to his house ; fiX^T^^ '^IxhT ^5rf STPTT^ the sepoys should 
apprehend the thieves and bring them up. 

When the subjunctive mood expresses the dubitative sense, 
the subject is in the nominative case ; ^ arrSTT s^^NI he might 
have come. 

iVo^e.— The Sanskrit passive participle in ;f52( from which the Ma- 
rathi subjunctive in a^T^ is derived, is usually constructed with the 
instrumental subject, and agrees with the object ; ^4p!|^ ^i^if^: 
right is to be done by thee. (§ 188) 

3. When the verb is potential, the subject is either in the 
dative case, or the instrumental, derived from the genitive ; iTFTf 
or ITT?^ ^Irt^ri I can walk ; rPTRyr or rPTT^'^ ?r TF'^r^ ^TST 
T^OT.^ Rama could lift up this pot of water. (§207) 

iVb/tf.--The potential verb is a modification of the Sanskrit passive 
form which in the classical language is frequently u^ed in the neuter 
construction; inir ^[[^^ it is known by me. (§ 3^3) 

4. The verbs expressing obligation, simple as well as com- 
pound, take the dative subject ; J{^ q^ aThrr ^ \ \k^ I want a 
iningo (§ 262, 2) ; »t^ ffjf ^rPfpf WI^ it is incumbent on me to 
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read every day (§ 262, 3) ; j:^ or itot it^TTftJf I must go ; i^^r 

or *2n" ^<MI^ arrt I must do it. 

Note.—qxf^ is a passive form, and agrees with the suhjunctive 
mood and the potential verb in not taking the subject in the nominative 
case. Strictly speaking what are considered the objects of these verbal 
forms are really their uninflected subjects. 

The Relation of the Nominative to the Verb, 

§ 394. "When the subject is in the nominative case, thb 
verb habitually agrees with it in gender, number, and per^ 
SON ; jff iiii^m ^ ^t I went to his house ; ^^ ift ^offc STT^ 
why will you not take it ? IJ qf^T ^ ^ ^M f gff the children hav- 
ing seen that, began to cry ; BHVf^ 'Pft^ STifT we are poor ; arnpT 
^TTaf? ft"Qf T ^'^RT q^l^n ^y we shall all make a collection for him. 

1, When an individual is spoken of respectfully, the noun 
denoting the individual is considered to be in the plural num- 
ber, and the verb is accordingly put in the plural ; ^^:^ «frTT55- 
rn* ^anff 3TT^ Gopdlrfiv came downstairs ; sTff ^nt^ ^fTTRTO WT^ 
3TTTT TCW 5fi% we should go back as the lady mother bids us ; 
s^ftTTirrtTtiJ ftnrrPT W%^ ^^r^ ^^ 'PW lft% there was a gentle- 
man living in Aurangabad of the name of Sivardv. 

Note, — The smgular noun of dignity referring to females may be 
optionally put in the neuter plural ; ^ ^^ arpft BTOtff TT »T^ir ^IT 
•n'S' the lady would have come, but was prevented ; ^^f gff)' ^^VSi 
ggr 3|Tff madam, you are very considerate. The neuter gender is 
usually used in speaking of ladies of high rank, such as the wives of 
chiefs, kings, &c. 

2. A noun of address is followed by a verb in the second 
person, whether or not a second personal pronoun is inserted; 
^ n^TT, 3Tnr ^^r^fNrT ^^ Wi^m ? well, Rdmd, where did you 
go tc-day ? ^ :^ ^^^, f^% ^^ 5Kft%^? Reva, come away 
soon ; what are you doing there ? 

Note, — Persons of rank are addressed in the third person, and the verb 
is constructed in the third plural : n^^"^ ^TflT f^T ^ft€t^ tr SKTRrer 
'f? ^T^IT Mf^« ^ AHi willing to act as your honour may bid me (§ 421) ; 
gfrf o?|3' tlF^ fjRir ^ell, where did you (Ut. "they ") g® ? 

§ 396. The snbject of the verb is sometimes omitted. It 

is omitted in the following instances : — 
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1 . When the verb is STeR^ or impersonal; HTf^ ^it^ «F3SHq&^ 
I feel sickish ; TSfnrS it is daybreak. The verb is constructed 
in the Bhave construction, called the J5/iat?a kartrik (§ 195), 
in which the subject is not strictly omitted, but implied in 
the verb. 

2. When the subject of the verb denotes indefinitely, in 
the conditional clause, " some one ^' or " somebody^^; ^^ ^T^ 

nS sTOrTf 3»^ ^n^ ^rarr^y arS ijirm ^r'tt mfn^ who told you 

that if you went that way you would get rid of your load ? 

^TiTF^n' ^rft'jfrf r RrsrS ^rr WMiS^ bhT >^W if one sleeps on a damp 
ground, he is afiected immediately with rheumatism. The verb 
is constructed in the neuter singular. 

3. In the passive phrases, the subject understood being 
" they'' ; niRT ^^T aW IFRTnT it is called a dictionary (lit. they 
call it a dictionary) ; 3^ STO^r OT »TR?ff ft ^f f^ CWr^ smTT ^fr 
J^TfJT ^ ^Tt^ TT^RT when such is the case, why do not they fill 
up this muddy place in the road ? wir TT^ ^ T^tf ^flT^T.ft^- 
?fPf all things are sold in this town by weight. (§ 255, 2) 

Note,-^The English passive forms are usually expressed in the above 
manner in Marathi ; the sentence is constructed in the ordinary way, 
the subject of the verb in the plural number only being omitted : ijf 
Tf^ ^(^ ^ 7^ ^f^T ftr ftid f H people sell all things in this 
town by weight, which in the passive form would be expressed without 
the subject ; as, ^ Trf^RT ^ TO^ ^(^ NI^dRT all things are 
sold in this town by weight. Such idioms are found in many Euro- 
pean languages ; the indicative plural active being put impersonally for 
the passive verb. Thus, for instance, the following Greek sentence : 
TTfv ylrvxnv <rov dfraiTovaip and aov they require thy life (thy life is re- 
quired). The t^nglish " they " is impersonal. In English the same 
idiom is sometimes used— M^y call him a gentleman, for '* he is called 
a gentleman." It is also common in Hebrew. 

§ 396. Sometimes the subject is not omitted, but used in 
the neuter singular, and the verb agrees with it in gender and 
number. This construction is employed in the following in- 
stances : — 

§ 397. When the agent of an act is not known, or is 
supposed to be unknown ; vn, i^ fHT TTWJ? eh, who is calling 
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out to me ? ^t^vr% sfpflr Pi>Hc5 3Tr^ ^rn^ it appears somebody is 
sleeping there ; ^ ^t^ ^ who comes there ? ^p^t *Tr^ ^ some 
human being is coming. 

2. When a most general statement is made ; ^nviHT ^% MT^ 
H TT^tw whosoever has eyes will see ; ^nfj^ W^^^ ^ R l ^4te 
whosoever understands will teach, 

3. When the humble condition of a person is described 
with delicacy ; fjr^ ^w:^ f?niT 'W ^(Hr^ ^ HI<l><t^Rdi wi (^ t 
Tft^^ 3?^^ ^rrar surely, Sir, that person who takes so much 
pains to glean corn for food, must be poor. This construction 
would not be used in reference to the happy or honourable 
condition of a person ; % jcTT «frfq% 5^ S^mff ^ aTOc^PT «Trft* 
one who feeds you must be greater than you. 

§ 398. When the substantive verb ^*to be'' is follow- 
ed BY A NOMINAL PREDICATE, IT AGREES WITH ITS SUBJECT, AND 
NOT WITH THE NOMINAL PREDICATE; ^inT H^ ^^^7 8?!?^ yOU 

are a very honest woman ; ^ y<A4|| irrrfr 8TO?fNr W suppose you 
had become a boy ; ^itcTT TOTO ?^ ^jSf arr^ you owe me fifty 
Rupees. 

Note. — When the verb **to be" is constructed with a noun or an 
adjective to make up the predicate, the noun or the adjective so united 
is called the nominal predicate, and the verb *' to be " is denominated 
the copula or Unk. 

Note. — The verb " to be," when used as the copula, may sometimes 
be omitted : — 

1. It is usually omitted in the interrogative sentence constructed 
with the interrogative pronoun If^x^ ; s^ ^[^ ^Tf^? what is your name ? 

2. In answer to questions like the above ; iff^ ;ff^ 4fimo6 ' my name 
is Gopal. 

3. In emphatic sentences ; »* m^ ^f^ you are indeed foolish. 

4 . In definitions ; ^(^ 9PI% ^4^i^q^| ^ 31^ ^ ^ dictionary is a book 
containing a collection of words. 

5. In proverbial expressions ; St^ i|f^ it^" HiK^llV wherever there 
is a village there exists a ward occupied by the Mahdrs, corresponding 
to the English proverb. 

Note, — In negative sentences ^ffiff is equivalent to ^ -j" 9TTf> ^nd the 
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verb STT% is therefore inherent in ^^. In the Konkan, howerer, 8j|% is 
added to ffT^ to make up the form of the perfect definite distinct from 
the past ; he did not come ^f ain^ 'Trff'. i'"*' » ^^ ^as not come ; ^ 
W^n* TT^f W^ ^c ^^s not come, perfect definite. 

Note. — Besides the verb to be 3T^ and its forms, some other verbs 
have a copulative force. The verb ^fof to become is one of them ; ^ 
W?Prr ?Tr^ ^® ^^^ become wise. The neuter passives ff^ to look, 
lOY^of to look becomingly, &c., are of the same nature ; %- f^nFT^I 
Hlf^^ he looks a learned man. 

Two or More Nominatives, 

§ 399. When two or more nominatives are connected by 

A copulative conjunction, expressed or understood, they ABE 
USUALLY followed BY A PLURAL VERB : ^^^ TJT^r STTPT ^4itf^ 

m^ ?t^ ST^'OT^ ^^:^ 1^ #f^ the elder Powar and the elder 
Sdnvat stood even there with courage ; •{rw|^»fr^ Wli^ WW ^F%' 
•nSKf TIT^ fHr the charioteers and the horses of Krishuasend were 
lying dead; flr^^ fifift ^^ WpT fRT «*K^ ^ 4m'^ #lf 
everywhere various kinds of trees and grasses had sprung up. 

1. When the two singular nominatives denote j;e?'«on«, and 
are of the same gender, they take a plural verb : n^lT wf^ ^^F^ 
^TT W^ STT?^ Eama and his father have come ; jifr arrf^ ^fT^^ 
WF «Tft^ fi^iir Durga and Sivitri were sisters. 

2. But when the nominatives denoting persons, diflfer in 
gender, they, whether singular or plural, take the verb in the 
7ieuter plural : r«ft 3TrPr ^tO^T '^^ |N5?rf%nrat Trem^Wf 
"Baml and Govindd were stealthily looking at Davlatsing ; srnfrsff 
^nfoS'fr ^ ^irrtt H\^4i\ ^^ ^tft arrt^ ? where have Janoji the 
weaver and his wife gone to ? In such cases, that is, when the no- 
minatives differ in gender, they are often collected into one head, 
and a neuter plural demonstrative is placed in aptposilion ; |i% 

ff?rat f!iifti<J4d sttPt ^^ ^ ^T#Nr w^ srf^ w^^ ^rst t*r ^ 

STR^ one day as Saddsivapant and Bayd sat in the veranda, a 
surgeon came there. Sometimes some such words as ^t^ both, 
fmrf^ &c., are used appositionally ; as >jf^ anf^ ^tTobV ft" ^^ 
iJ^R ff^TT arnff Dhdku and Sdli have both come, with the loss 
of employment. 
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3. When two or more singular nominatives denote irra* 
tioiial animalsy or manimate objects, the verb often agrees in 
gender and number with the last word : UPT^ Trf bttPt %?r 
3nHT ^TT^ our cow and horse have not come ; stHTc^ srfjpfhl ^T^ 
^^^rr 4>o64*oe > l<<Q6 Z^m f r% grain, fodder, fruit, &c., grow in our 
fields ; Ht ^nj? aTTTTfra PNtOT BWf^ ^-^Ibtf TT^mr fRrr then we 
should no more have the winter and summer. 

Sometimes, however, a jp/wraZ verb may be used with the 
plural of the appositional demonstrative pronoun : btTT^ irft 
^r^ srrf^ W^R^ ff ^tff OUT cow, horse, and goat have died. This 
construction is usually followed, when it is necessary to direct 
the attention to each of the nominatives separately : gKTrT%9 ^Tftr 

arrrr ^tw^ ^ ftHf^^ 3?rt?f W[rr Rchi"(f ^ > 4>h Wft^ for you will fall 

into a place which burns with fire and brimstone ; ^ 9^ cFfir 
BTTI^ ^t^ W J^^T% ^ fiRT the chief duty of man is the pursuit of 
religion, wealth, love, and salvation ; f^ ^^ g?5if ^ ^R'^tNV 
^rH^<0 fj r^ ^Irrrr^ ^Itrnr her pleasing face and address speak 
for her respectability, 

4. When the subjects are of different persons, the verb, in 
the plural number, agrees, in person, with the one in the^r^^ 
in preference to that in the second or third person, and with 
the one in the second in preference to that in the third : — 

Ist and 2nd persons : ^ ff STtf^ iff ^(RTTOC^ that you and I shall 
distribute to them. 

1st and 3rd persons : pw STT^ «ff STRTSf e?n^ SJJW ^^ Mirn 
and I will go and entreat him ; if^i^ IT^ anPr »fif f^( ^^ Wft ' 
how happy my sister and I are. 

2nd and 3rd persons : ?ft bttPt ^btot ^fk WcW fj?ff she and you 
had both come. 

Note, — ^When the subjects are connected by a disjunctive eonjuno-^ 
tion, the verb agrees with the nearest : ^artniT f ^TTT «^W1' BTnT^IT ^rft 
9nm ^ amft 3T^ SFtT^ 'nft if you or any other person should 
come to our bouse, we would not act so. 
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The Object. 

§ 400. When the subject is inflected (§ 393), the transi- 
tive VERB DOES NOT AGREE WITH IT: (1) IT MAY THEN AQBSE 
WITP THE OBJECT, OR (2) DISAGREE WITH IT, AND ASSUME THE 
NEUTER SINGULAR NUMBER. (1) rPT^f^ STFTTTnia^f ^tHTT Hffi l H^ 

Rdmji asked pardon of us ; (2) WHH rW^TRT ^f^ Rfima slew 
the giants. (§ 195) 

Noie» — When the verb agrees with the subject (^T^J^Wt)* it is said 
to be in the subjeotive construction or Kartari Prayoga : when it 
agrees with the object (eFT^jrh^)! it is in the objective construction 
or Karmani Prayoga ; and when it agrees neither with the subject nor 
with the object, but simply expresses its verbal sense (^rn'RCNt)* it is 
in the neuter construction or Bhdve Prayoga^ and takes the neuter sin- 
gular termination — the sign of indifference or neutrality. (§ 195) 

Note. — Bhdve [^s^) means action or fl|rscr> ^°d the Bhdve construc- 
tion follows the sense of the verb or fifiiff ( fth^Wr nff) • ^^ this construc- 
tion the subject is expressed though the verb does not agree with it. 
When, however, the subject is only implied in the verb, as for instance 
in the impersonal verb (^S|t7$ it is evening), and the verb is construct- 
ed in the neuter singular (as in the Bhdve Prayoga), the construction 
is called either «n^e|r.^ or 3T3fi^ (not having a subject) i\^i\ , 

1. When the object is accusative, the transitive verb agrees 
with it, but when it is dative, the verb assumes the neuter con- 
struction : (accusative object) s^HT n^ ^?rrr OTsftr^pl" ^RfH %& 
today Edghii has committed a most shameful act; T^f^^lT^^n^ 
WWi <a f g T first he ate the sweetmeat ; (dative object) cr*n^ TW- 
^THT Hff^k Rdma killed Bdvan. 

2. When the object of the verb denotes b, person, it is usual- 
ly in the dative case, but when it denotes anything else, it is in 
the accusative case ; ^f i i HMi irN'Wf^ Ijt^ ^|h he will expel 
Rdmd from the village ; ^irr ^m Rt^kT ^^ I have bought the 
horse ; TVT^ ^K ^ if ^^ TT^ Bdmd has not built the house. 

Note. — {a) Nouns denoting irrational animals may be sometimes put 
in the dative case ; nn^ Tri^r ^T^ ^ff^^ 'Tnft he has not unloosed 
the cow yet. When the action denoted by the verb is the principal idea 
in the mind of the speaker, the dative or the inflected object is usually 
used, but when the notion of the object is prominent, the accusative or 
uninflected form is used ; 9T1^c>n'9ff^^h<^^^ you tied up the cow ? ifff 
^^tT^ft^ ? have you let loose the cow ? In the first sentence the sub- 
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ject of inauiry is whether the cow has been tied up or not, and in the 
second, whether it is the cow that has been unloosed, or some other ani- 
mal. The dative inflection, as it were, separates the object from the 
verb, and gives the verb a prominence. When the object is thus inflect- 
ed, the verb appropriately takes the Bhdve construction. (§ 195, Note) 

(b) So also nouns denoting persons may sometimes be used in the 
accusative case; fr^TI^ fft^ ^TTT mft, qpl ^ Hnl > *<lRtff the king did 
not kill t hirty tig ers, but thirty men ; f^ sTTTtft gHffir ^f(T^^ ^^T^ 
^5«r (or 3Trp^ gf^fter &c.) he gave his daughter in his charge ; iff 
St^rrsfT in'^rRRft I will show you the king. When the person expressed 
by the object is supposed to be so acted upon by the action denoted by 
the verb as to be virtually deprived of life, liberty, or power, it becomes 
reduced to the condition of an irrational or inanimate object, and there- 
fore capable of being constructed in the accusative, the most dependent 
case> 

(c) The names of inanimate objects may be used in the dative case 
when they are made emphatic. The accusative case would indicate the 
absolute thraldom of the object to the verb, but the dative inflection 
separates the object from the verb, ( Note a) and gives it an independent 
and prominent position ; ^ ^mw^( m^^m ^tJ^ «ft mf^ ^^at, 
shall I eat this rotten mango ? With the accusative object, the sense 
would not be so emphatic. The same idiom is used in Hindi : ^^ iftK^ 
TTRVr they lifted that stone (dative). 

(cf) The pronouns of the 1st and 2nd persons are always used in the 
dative case, as they express personality most emphatically ; mf ^SV^ 
WfiFf^ who told you ? ^^ nf?f H l ffS ^^ struck me. 

§ 401. Thb transitive verb mat take two or more objects : 
<M4)ar q mO Wf^ gfKg ^ give a betelnut and cocoanat to R^vji. 

1. The transitive verb may take two or more dcfmsative 
objects coupled by "and/' itif W^ bTTPt fW STI^ Sf'Rft tWt 
they had placed there grapes and lemons. 

(a) When the verb is constructed with two or more accu- 
sative objects, it usually agrees with the last ; ^c^ srcf^ ^R^TT? 
^Sril ^ f^ Tlfr they ate jelly and melon, of which they did not 
give me either; f^iT^ift^ <!l)^l^<, ^^ STTft l^^T ^ref^sSK ^TPT 
(%?ft ^tlT^^ Wriftw I do not know how much sugarcandy, 
almondsy and several other things I must have stolen for her. 
Like the nominatives of the verb (§ 399, 2), the objects of the 
verb are often collected into one head, and a demonstrative 

pronoun, with or without a noun, is put in imposition ; 9?rT% 
32 m 
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irnr^nr Wft xrt'^^ ^ ^ #^ Urtt ^FHI ? should we abandon 
all our relatives and worldly comforts ? ^ jj^, ^^r^^nr* fi^» 

^{^c'ff Wt^! they had placed there grapes, lemonsj shaddocks, 
pino-apples^ pomegranates, plantains^ figs and guavas, and 
several other such kinds of fruit ; tn\^ VTS f^ s^TPT JTT ^ 
WPrft h© brought stones, bricks and mortar. 

\ote, — 1. When the objects are connected by a disjunctive conjunc- 
tion, the verb agrees only with the last word ; fir»rn^?T ^% T^V ^T'Jni 

firc^r PToCTPH' ^y ^^^\ f^"^ ^"MV ST?^rft?ftH you withheld her 
basket because you could not get money or tobacco from her. 

2. The transitive verb may take two objects, one in the 
accusative, and the other in the dative^ case: ^Wvi?W ^fTT ?^T% 
fJT give four Rupees to Ramjf. The accusative object is called 
the direct (xnwf or^pj^), and the dative, the indirect or per- 
sonal (sTO^frr or ^r^f ) object. 

Obs, — That object is direct which is immediately acted upon by the 
verb and which is essential to complete its sense ; and that is indirect 
which is acted upon by the verb through the medium of the direct 
object, and therefore remotely connected with it. The indirect is 
called the personal object, because it often denotes a person. The na- 
tive grammarians do not make this distinction. 

Obs, — The verbs of sff^ making, 4Ml^" i» WT^ saying* ^t^^ appoint- 
ing» f^ giving, ftr^rM" teaching, qaihH telling, qT^ft"!' sending, jiff^u 
f^i}^ commanding, 7^ asking, &c., take two objects, the accusative and 
the dative ; g^ ^ gffoff ^fipr§^ who told that to you ? ^ ftrc^ f^f^ 
^^ SFflcT W 31fff ^ R'f^mf ^ do you believe he would give her so much 
in charity ? In Sanskrit these verbs are called r^^l^ch fffT^rNf • 

Note. — 1. When the direct object denotes an action, the gerund or 
the dative supine is used ; t^^^^^j fyf^v\ or fftf; r <<j< | ^ fi | ^f»3 I taught 
him to write. Sometimes the supine, as well as the gerund, may take its 
accusative object, and the finite verb then agrees either with the gerund 
or with the accusative object of the supine ; Pjjr H | Wr 'ft^ f^^ f^W" 
^^TRT f^oKf^f^ I taught him to write the Modi character ; f^ f^psm 
^ ?fff^^ ^UWi ^^^ ^^^ "^^ ^^^^ ^^ calling names. 

Note, — 2. When the indirect object expresses an action, the inde- 
clinable present participle ^ff or rfRT is used ; gan'^yf HlftdlH r <nft^ tHft 
I did not see him striking. (§ 503) 

Note, — The verbs of ^fu | to do, f|Hvi<Si to understand, t{pA to con- 
iiider, fq*^ to say, &c. take an accusative as the indirect object, called the 
factitive ohjent, but the verb does not agree with the accusative object ; 
fC^^ ^nrrfTTf^ HTT %^ the frogs made the ostrich king. (§ 409 {b) 
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§ 403. The object op the transitive verb may be a sentence : 

TT STTT^f^ ^ P fH^ «fr^ ^f 'rar but the wife told him not to take 
off the hook. The transitive verb is put in the neuter singular. 

§ 403. The objective sentence may either /o//ou;, or precede 
the governing verb : h^j ?rnrt ^ »ff 3?mf ^ ^Tm%r gni I feel I 
must now get out of this torment ; ^% ^f^ %^9Pp 5?^r^ TOlt 
the master asked, what have you done with the money ? 

(a) When the objective sentence comes after the govern- 
ing verb, it is introduced by sifr that, expressed or understood ; 
«nT ft^rr sir^ ^Mlrfl ^ jir ^\^ ^m ^irnft then she began to con- 
sider how she should act in future ; ifHT TI^ ^7W ^f 'ff g^HT ^'TT 

%f^flrSir5fr^;T^»Tfflrg?5ra ^=^ Ji^Mi ftn^rr c^rft^fte I thought 

that if I was kind to you, you would teach my child good ways. 

(h) But when the objective sentence comes before the go- 
verning verb, the demonstrative pronoun ff this, aj^ such, in 
the neuter singular, the conjunction fr^T &c., are inserted be- 
tween the objective sentence and the principal verb ; arnrf ^ff 
^r'^r TTHI ^1^ 3TO ^ ^f^ then she would say, what means shall 
I use ? jff JCTT ^rff ^C^ W^ tPTR^ he said that he would come 
to my house; Hsn^ TT^ ^ 3^. »Tr^f iTT^r ^» »TrtSt g:?t TT^ 

he says that the king has plundered his house, carried away his 
wife, imprisoned his children, and publicly disgraced him. 

Note. — The objective sentence is usually governed by verbs of nr^ 
^oyi'^Sff ^%^ thinking, f^rf^ asking, ^nrt telling, sffOT ^F^ com- 
manding, qoh^ hearing, m{<t\^ understanding, ^c. 

Note. — The objective clause usually reports the words of the speaker. 
In Mardthi the words of the speaker are simply qicoted, and introduced 
by such particles as cfff, or followed by such words as s^^, '^, ^TW &c. 
In English a different mode of construction is followed. It uses the 
narrative, or indirect form of construction employed by historians. 
The Mardthi sentence, iff g^ qft ^f^ ^r^ ^ H^ «rTBT> l|t. "he 
said to me, that I will come to your house," would be rendered in Eng- 
lish, ''he said to me that he would come to my house." We give below 
a few more examples :— 

(Eng.)— Raghd said that he was going home, (Mar.) fra fPfiHT* 
^ >f^ ^ ^^r* li^- lUghii said that, '' I am going home." 
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(Eng.) — I told him that he was the man that I wished to see, (Mar.) 

I told him that, " you are the man 1 wish to see." 

(Eng.) — You asked him where you went yesterday, (Mar.) ^e^fFST 
Pr^rrfrS ^ ^ *?? ^fWlr. lit. you asked him that *' where did I 
go yesterday ? " 

Direct (Eng.)— I said to him, '* are you a tailor? " (Mar.) iff tnn^ 

Wrmi (or ?^mr RpBOft*) ^ ftrft ari^ ^iro ? indirect (Eng.) I 
asked him if he were a tailor. 



CHAPTER XXV. 
THE ATTRIBUTE. 

The Adjective. 

§ 404— § 419. 
§ 404. The adjective is used either before a noun to 

QUALIFY IT, OR AFTER IT WITH THE VERB " TO BE'^ AS A PREDICATIVE ; 

ITpft H3«t »rPT TTWm learned men are respected ; ^qoT ^^^ a?T^ 
he is very kind. In the first sentence the adjective is used 
attributively (i|<^ft^qt^) ^and in the last, predicatively tf^i^ i ^^s*^) . 

§ 405. The adjective agrees with the noun it qualifies in 

GENDER AND NUMBER ; % ^EVHT^ BTf^ he is gOod. 

1. The declinable adjective (§ 103) indicates its agreement 
by a change of its terminating vowels, while the indeclinable 
adjective does not undergo any change of form ; rPTT ^r^TTT W^» 
^[^ JTTff Kima is wise, not foolish ; jut HHT ft^ ^rTTOT, H^f^ 

^Nrafr. arrfrnr^ ^^^er, ^^^rnit ^m> m^tfl^ i^:^ w# joar bro- 
ther is of good habits, open-hearted, pure, generous, and re- 
solute ; ip?:^ ^f^nft HHT 'fW smfhr #rtft the teacher to-day spoke 
very favourably of him. In the second sentence the adjectives 
^niwrgood and iflefio&r open or free, which are declinable, end in 
STf, the masculine singular inflection, in order to agree with the 
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noun *nir brother, which they qualify, while ^V'^ pure, ^f^ 
generous,, and ^:in^ resolute, which are indeclinable adjectives, 
retain their radical form. 

2. The declinable adjective simply assumes in* ortf before an- 
inflected noun ; ^^ iff ^^sw^T ^I^»Wt tB^FT 'TTlff I will not then 
speak with low people ; q^F^[ fTSTW^m W 4H #T^ arS^ I anr 
the first to fall into your hands. Of the forms, that in in* is 
preferable, but for the sake of variety both forms are sometimes 
used : ^rr%v^ J^ft^ arnr^TT^IT ft^RT the first day of school-holi- 
days. 

Note, — Sometimes the adjective along with the noun may be in- 
flected for the sake of emphasis in ( g ir i<l>^ HTTW^ 'TTirSl' ) ^€t4 f 
^T^pif f (looks at him contemptuously) O thou poor fellow ! a* irfpir 
^^ *rmr, ^^ snn^ ^^m SKnftW O my worthy uncle, you will 
really pardon my faults ! The adjectives iRff^ and cr^ are inflected. 

Note. — A singular noun of dignity being used in the plural number, 
the adjective qualifying it assumes plural inflections : iriMlo&iN ^ 
^ Gopalrao is indeed honest ; ^ ^ f^ g^T^ ^^f this gentleman 
is the father of those two boys. 

§ 406. When the adjective is used atteibutively to two 

OR MORE nouns, IT AGREES WITH THE NEAREST : f f ^(hl^ W^PL^f 

'TFH^, ^repTT^ this good coat, turban and plaid ; iDfT IJ^^ftff STTTft 
7 7^ ^ s^rio&'dli the beasts and birds of that climate are found 

here; ^ 'qfnHT g^nrr W/5^ g^nft iT^ sm^^ I ^ 
and girl. 

§ 407. When the adjective is used predicattvbly to two 
or more nouns, it follows the rules of concordance given 

BELOW : — 

1. When both the nouns denote persons and are of the same 
gender, the adjective is used in the plural number: ^arrf^ iff 
ft^ HT'URr n^PTTT yo^ and I are constant tenants of the forest. 
But if the subjects are of different genders, the predicative ad- 
jective is in the neuter plural : fiinn' WTT wPf wl 'fWf H^t W^ 
his father and mother are very good people. 

2. When the subjects denote inanimate objects, the predi- 
cative adjective always agreoB with Jhnlftlrti : cUnt lf^ s^T^ ^Hr 
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irhfl" trtft i^s head and beak were large ; afj^ ^HJT^ fH^^ ^S^S'Sr 

the streams flow gently here and there, and make the hills and 
low valleys look very green. The demonstrative pronoun ^ 
this, may be optionally inserted in the neater plural ; nn^ #f% 
^Wf^ *^ ^ tnff 3TTW. (§436,2) 

§ 408. Sometimes two or more adjectives may qaalify a 
noun : ^^n" ^^ i^ ^ 5Tr? fTI^ «nft?y I saw a tall and thick tree ; 
^^ ^ W^^ qrnffff %^ar H^ tr^ff there were only old and torn 
turbans there. 

When two or more adjectives are employed, the demonstra- 
tive pronoun 3^7 such, is elegantly inserted between the adjec- 
tives and the noun they qualify : 5^ ^ ^^fn 3TOr tJSF ^Rr^r Ifif" 
M«irwr^X?nr ITR^r a handsome and noble youth suddenly appeared 

on the spot; arnjft wttm wPT R < Si iT sTOT ^^^ rnr«^ wm^ s?nft 

we are in the company of a rude and impudent gentleman. 

When the noun is inflected, the demonstrative pronoun is 
often inserted in this way, and then the demonstrative alone is 
inflected to agree with the noun, and not the adjectives, as in 
the second of the above examples. (§ 436, 3) 

§ 409. The adjective may be used as the object of a transi- 
tive verb : gfhrrtf ^ti^ ^T^T T^r, ^^ r^ifk we should not injure 
anybody, but do what is beneficial to him. 

1. When the declinable adjective is used by itself as the 
object of a transitive verb, it assumes its neuter singular form : 
^TT^T ^ ^IRmSi ^tl?" TTlft we told him the truth, not untruth. 

2. When the declinable adjective is used along with an-* 
other object, either a noun or pronoun, it may be constructed 
in two ways : — 

(a) When the noun or the pronoun is accusative, the adjec- 
tival object agrees with it in gender and number : f^^ 4i\k^^Ji(^ 
f^ BTTif ^\sS\ ^%^i she made the wall quite black with charcoal ; 
MT?^ ^^ 'J^ «inrSr ^jr go away from here. 
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(6) When the noun or pronoun is dative, the adjective is put 
in the neuter singular : k^jj^ f^cm B^fq^ ^ITJT tnt %S the doctor 
having given her medicine, cured her ; vff giUT^ ^[^PT ^PT^FT^ 
I consider you wise ; ^^ | ^ | ^((ft>»ft^ ^^ WH^ the Pantoji called 
him wise. 

Note. — In the constructions with ^i^iyi to make, the adjective is 
usually made to agree with the inflected object, as ^CR^ flf^ sl)^ %- 
^PT ^f *^. (% 4ul, Note) 

Note. — The verbs ^<C| to do, <^n^i^ to understand, H \ ^»\ to con- 
sider, f^pPT to call, &C.J take an adjective as the secondary or indirect 
object. 

§ 410. When two or more objects are compared, with the 
view of stating their resemblance or difference, or the degree in 
which they resemble or differ, the adjective indicative of the 
difference or resemblance is inflected in certain languages, such 
as Sanskrit, Zend, English, &c. ; but in Mardthi, the adjective 
is nob so inflected, but is placed in the sentence in a certain 
posiiioiu The following is the rule of comparison : — 

When objects are compared, the adjective is simply placed 
after the ablative case op the noun with which another noun 
IS COMPARED : ?ff sroif ^[^(^ ^j^B" H r ^M those stars are not 
smaller than the sun. In this sentence the " stars'* are compared 
with the '* sun,^^ and the adjective ^S^^ small is placed imme- 
diately after the ablative case ll^n^^ than the sun. The above 
Marithi sentence may be thus translated literally, " those stars 
than the sun small are not.^' The principal noun, i.e. the noun 
with which another is compared, may be inflected by the abla- 
tive termination ^ as well as by the ablative postposition qifrf 
than ; ^ ^TPT JPfff'T '^in^H I ^ sfiFT STTf this is the doing of one 
older than yourself; ^ qTF^nwf H^ btjto oil is lighter than 
water. ^ 

§ 411. When it is necessary to say that a certain object 
possesses the quality indicated by the adjective in the highest 
degree, that is, more than all the other objects of the class, the 

PRINCIPAL NOUN DOBS NOT INDICATE ONE SINGLE OBJECT^ BUT THK 
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WHOLE CLAS6 OB SPECIBS OF THAT OBJECT : ^ ^ ScTTTlfn ^r^FTT 9|T% 

he is the wisest of all the boys, Kterally, " he than all the boys 



wise is/^ 



N^te. — When the comparison is only between two or more indimdual 
objects, the comparison is said, in English, to be of the comparative 
degree, and when the comparison is between an object or objects and 
the whole class of those objects, it is said to be of the superlative 
degree, and the two degrees together are called degrees of comparison 

Note. — The Sanskrit particles of comparison are ^ and fi^ for the 
comparative degree, and ^ and 9, for the superlative ; as cmf pm'e, ^v^- 
^ purer, T^lfcnr purest. Even substantives are compared in this way ; 
^ a woman, ^f^cTTT more of a woman ; ^ a man, mi^: a thorough man. 
In Persian the particles are ^ and ?tO^> which in Zend, the parent of 
Persian, are ^ and ^ ; ^^ good, ^fif^ better, and ^f< f O ^ best. The 
root of these particles of comparison is ^ to step beyond. In English 
^ exists in the form of er, and y iu that of est ; *' small," " small-er," 
'•small-^*^" 

Note. — Though none of these particles are employed in Mar^thi, a 
few Sanskrit words expressive of the highest degree of quality are of 
common use in the language : i[f ^ excellent, TrPT best, ^i{^ most 
religious, ^f^ highest, ^(^ best, ^m^ first. The Persian word'^^^ 
'* better" is also naturalised in the language. 

§ 412. The following other methods are, also, employed for 
making up the forms for the superlative degree : — 

1. The principal noun may be put in the locative case, gov- 
erned by thepostposition wrhr or h^, instead of in the ablative, in- 
flected by j^ or TOT; WT ^ WB^ ^W STT^this is thelargest man- 
go ; ^rfnv^^ ^r^ ^^ Ht ^T^FTT he is, indeed, of all men the wisest ! 

2. The superlative adverbs srftr, ST^^r^T^ extremely, ^mft 
utterly, &c. may be joined to the adjective ; eqhlFrr sriff WtJFT 
S^RTT civn' ^^Tc>n' be took the smallest piece among them. 

3. The adjectives 41^ great and nhicVr good may be joined 
to the adjective : ^e^ if^ ^tft ^ ^f^ frff ^^TT^ be held a very 
long rod in his hand ; fit tr^ JT aiTf he is very wicked ; j^( ifr^ 
^arr? f^^ he looks a great liar ; % *iri«THr ftWl^STft be is a very 
learned man ; iff ^jrmf ^TfTTr 3I!% he is a very wise man ; snsp^, 
%^ '^fnRyr g^fNr BTTf our country is very fertile; q^ifir^ frTiir^ 
ftf^^T WTO you are very rude, very impudent. 
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4. The adjective may be doubled, or another noun or adjec- 
tive of cognate signification joined to it : ^ Wf^ ^(^ ©TcTr he 
became very red ; or rTTiTTr tTRT fTT^^ lit., he became red red ; 
or ^r c^Ry iJT IHOT^ lit., he became red like the ijf flower ; or 
^f t^Ry ^5^ UTcTr he became of a bright, flaring red ; ^m^ ^hr 
^rSr f^lTT flT^J 3Trf his face has become very black, or coal 
black ; qryn ^?r white white, i.e. very white ; or qhrrr 4)^^/1^ 
white as crystal, extremely white. 

Note, — In the last three paragraphs the comparison is not direct. 

§ 413. Equality between objects is denoted by the use 

OF THE DEMONSTRATIVES fW^ and ^p^Wf SUBSTITUTED FOR THE 

postposition jjt OB ^m; ^r 'ffwr rnirr ^5^ ff^f ho looks as 

young as myself; g^ f^t^ ^5 ^'(M TTff the moon is not so far 
as the sun. 

Note, — ^ipfjf denotes magnitude or quantity, and ffnrr» both quantity 
and number (§ 157) : f^r^ ^q% t{^ H'Hl^ ^ do not want so many 
rupees ; f^^ or qr^TT H^ so much rice. 

§ 414. Similarity of qualities is indicated by the adjectives 
WfTOT. ^PTT^f JPTPT like, &c. : gpRmrft^ ift ^^ 5ff-^|*€ir vipff^ ^ 
iffr^r I^ like you, live here on the charity of others. 

§ 415. A small degree of quality is expressed by modifying 
the adjective by ^ or ^ ; ^ ^RT^^K or ^s^^r f^m he looked 
somewhat black ; or the adjective is modified by the adverbs 
*rCT, f%f^> 3tiTo5, &c. : ^r 5rn SCTS^r ^rrf to is a littlo dark. 

§ 416. When an adjective qualifies a noun, expressing the 
sense o{ plurality, it is usually repeafed ; Jt^" 9^5^ 5^5^ ^^ W% 
^r^ great men had come there ; mr Tf^Rr ^f^ ^l^f or jfr*? #r^f ^r 
3^fT there are large houses in that town ; g^^^ciraj "^np^r ^PT- 
Fijr HT)' ^F^r 3TH?fte you must have received mauy excellent 
presents. In Marithi, as in the other Indian vernaculars, the 
adjective of quality is thus usually repeated, while in English it 
is used singly. 

^ote. — By affixing ^ the adjective has the same sense that it con- 
veys in its reduplicated form: ?irr HTfRT ^H[^ ">" '^f^fHT ^K Wf^f* 
33 m 
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§ 417. Tho reduplicated adjective expresses the following 
additional senses: — 

1. It expresses the sense of the adjective distributively : ^riT- 
TT IJ^ ^il[^ W^ ^r^ give a cake to each of them all ; ^ ^ %«r% 
Tf^RT^fr '^?T*r^ 'iTofl' «Tr^ %?Trfir they all ate, but each took 
only a quarter of a cake. 

2. It expresses gradual progression : jijft ijT^ i^rS" ^ff^ read 
a little at a time ; ^^Rf^s^ W^^ WCJ? W^? f r?r, ^lUf^ f M r^f g - 
^ t^ 9ri^ the shadow of the morning becomes gradually shorter, 
and that of the evening longer. 

3. It expresses intensity : ^r ^trT ^SW ITRyr he became very 
rod; nn*^ stcT ^V^ 5ff35 ^Ktm aiF^ his end is quite near. 

§ 418. Adjectives of opposite or cognate signification are 
combined to express the sense of compreliensiveness : t5^pT 4t^ 
PraT ^rhr ^^rrr tl^ there were, including the young and old, five 
thousand men present ; f^cff f^f^r WOT ST^T ^^^^ CT^ft f [fff he 
had in his hand flowers — green, yellow, &c. 

§ 419. When a noun is joined to another noun to explain 
OR illustrate it, it is said to be used in apposition, and the 

VERB and the adjective AGREE WITH THE APPOSITION, AND NOT WITH 
THE ORIGINAL WORD : ^t%^ rnTH^T, fr^^Ta^, 'T ^ETTRnfti^, 4lt^^iN I ^ 

gS", %iir fPTT at that time Rdmrdo, Krishnarao, and Sdvitribdf, the 
children of Davlatriv, were there; if^ jgr fJefT ^TRTncr JTRT T ^^ 
5<^^^^ fpTiiTT^^rtf^ further on I met two persons, an old man 
and aboy ; giri" %T Sfs^ RrtT^JT^f ^^Vft^ ti^ ^s^ ?r W=fc ^^ 1^ 
the island of Bombay was not so large when it was in the pos- 
session of tho Portuguese. In the last sentence ^i^rf Bombay is 
feminine and #r island is neuter, and the verb ^ was, the 
pronouns ^ it, and f^ so, and tho adjective %U large, agree with 
the appositional word #?, and not with the original word ^f. 

Note. — 1. TfY/M of persons are put after their names: *ffg7 ^pfpc 
^^T^r ^(^ ^ aTOTPT Dr. Bhau attends him ; ^rrf^ipT ^l^^lg l ^l Ji^iW 
^^^Rrhfi" ^TT'Tri^ the Zulus killed the son of the Emperor Napoleon ; 
nff f^rrrf BTT^ btT^ Rama sepoy has come. In English the titles are 
put be/ore the names ; JCing Edward, Corporal Anderson, Dr, Cook ; so 
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also titles, conferred on natives bj the English Government, precede the 
names : n^T^TTt? ft^^fTPT TrrnPT aTT% wt«f ^^' Saheb Vishvanath N4. 
rayan has come ; ^f< fr^< %^ PT^^TT Professor Kero Lakshman. 

Note — 2. Nouns indicating trades, professions, &c., are put after 
the proper nouns : ^^HFof)' ^^ WrRra'r t^e gardener Khandd is plant- 
ing trees ; srnff^ ftrft aTTT^ SFPT TtTT ^fPT^f the tailor Jdnoba knows 
his work very virell. 

Note. — 3. The nouns denoting countries, cities, rivers, &c., are put 
after the proper names : fr^ ^^ the country of England ; g^ ^j^ 
the city of Bombay ; IHTT^^ the river Ganges. But in addresses and 
dates on letters in business documents. Government records, &c., the 
words denoting towns, provinces, &c., precede the proper names : f^ff^ 
^S" ^ g iai^M BT?5ir ft^ we are quite well in the city of Bombay, 
&c. ; frr3% ?3'^^'W> f«r^ rg ^ r P lft tl^e taluka of Sangamcshvar, the 
zilla of Llatnagiri. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

PRONOUNS. 

1. Personal Pronouns, 

§ 420— § 452. 

§ 420. The first person singular is usually employed in 

speaking of one's self : «fr 5»r«^ ^f ^^ %|^ I stall come to 

your house to-morrow; ^^ gifr H^t^ ^ ^Prft KiAi^ ^H?: T^t 

you roust not, madam, speak to me on his behalf on this 

occasion. (This is said by the king to his page's mother in the 

Bdlmitra.) 

Note. — 1. The editors of newspapers,, representing the public^ habi- 
tually use the first person plural ; 3^f ipR^^f ^Tr^nrTI^*^|Hc4dj;|li|Hft 
W^{ ^rft 3TT% we hear that the Government has efi'ectcd the transference 
of the mdmlatdar. Public officials in their official character may use the 

plural number : sTrift'^%fr^i(r^r3^^ ^^rC^fi^^^ sfift^l consider 
the petition of this prisoner. 

Note. — 2. A person might, if of acknowledged dijmity, use the first 
person plural when speaking of himself, V[\^ ^ l ^^ ^ (^^^* we) say ; 
^TPT^ ^4 ft^'TTt ^^ I shall not be able to come» 

Note, — 3. When expressing displeasure at the conduct of another, 
children, as well as grown-up people, sometimes assume STTff^ we; ^ ^ 
^Vn Wfrn^^nTTf r #OT>?«CRyr sFHT ^Fnf ? it is all true, but I can- 
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not bear jesting; \*hat can I do to that ? aTnft ?n^ jirffSr W>^^^ 
go away, I wont speak with you. 

Note. -^4, A person might modestly uso aTTpT for «ff ; WTT ^^CT^T 
ft'^rr ^P5r I { lit. you and 1 ) shall think alnnit it. 

§ 421. In addeessinq a person, thb second plukal form is 

USUALLY USED : (tho king says) f ir7 ^(^ ^, i^f ^zfi ^ rTT^TW 

T^ ^^^ V^ ffTTr ^(^ I have given this to yoa which is but 

little ; I believe it is not enough to afford you complete relief > 

vfl gT^^fTTTf i:fi ^^[ ^nr mm> 3*rtt ^m f^ wf ? ^r>mrr 

'ffE^f^ 'ff 3pr^ nr^ ^(H ? I a^n very much gratified at your good- 
ness, madam. What are your wishes ? What can I do for your 
pleasure ? 

1. In addressing //?/m'orjj, such as children, younger rela- 
tives, menials, criminals, &c., the second siivjular is used : ( to 
the page) ^, gpyf, ^?f^ sr^r^T^r ^TT^; g?ft wf g^Rf^^ftT; gpf 
tft ^^ ^^» '•THolf ^fX ^ no, there is no occasion for it ; your 
mother will come to you ; she will meet you only here. Have 
patience for a moment. 

Note, — 1. But the children of persons of equal or superior station 
may be addressed in the plural number : STTiTT^^nHr ^ ?Jir3r qT ft»t child, 
do you want this sweetmeat? Servants always use the plural form. 

Note, — 2. Equals, friends and relatives, might use the singular nnm- 
ber to one another, if the degree of familiarity between them admits of it. 

2. But all others, of whatever station they may bb, 

SHOULD BE ADDRESSED IN THE PLURAL NUMBER. The king thuS 

addresses the page's brother, who is an officer in the army : ijf 

rrf » ^TTfT VX^ Good morning, sir ; please walk in ; gi^^ ?ft^"5:T irj^T 

^JR" sH'Pr ^f^ ^ ^ffT your father was a man of great integrity 

and courage. 

Note. — 1. When the king is displeased with the same officer and 
regards him as a criminal, he uses the singular number : j^ ^<^|< 

^RTOTrr^r^^TT ^fr#T '^rr ^T^^r^sir^ jr^ ^?rr tftr??rF^fT deliver 

your sword over to Dalpatrdv. Put him in prison for a month. In the 
following sentence the plural pronominal form (anTT) ^i^l^ t^*® hono- 
rific subjunctive is used sarcastically: arpft ^TPT Xm* BTTT^^ ^^wSt^T 
you may go now, sir, to your prison. 

Note. — 2. The singular may sometimes be used instead of the plural 
in excited moments of tenderness. The king changes the plural to 
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the singular when addressing the page's mother, heing very much affect- 
ed by her tender language ; m^ i^r^, ^im f^T^irr ^tr^PTT ^ T^T ; 
^» 1^ n^ O my raotherl do not thou give me so much respect. 
Arise and stand up. The mother is usually addressed by the natives 
in the singular number, but the father, in the plural. 

Note. — 3. In addressing the Deity the singular number is used : ^ 
%^, ?fT %iofSr iTTfTT THTT STJ^ O God, thou only art my Saviour. 

§ 422. In addressing one^s own masters and persons of 
dignity, as well as equals who are spoken to in a formal way, the 
reflexive pronoun STTTT is substituted for the second person 
plural ; rTTOlt^ ^m^l ^irrTT 'TTfT amfr ^Rf TT^ sir, we are 
delighted at your magnanimity. With anT^T in the nominative 
case, the verb is in the second person plural, as with gift. 

A still more polite form of address would be with such 
honorific expressions as h^km , nT» rnTOT^'i'. fJ'CSFIT, &c., used in 
the place of ^i^rr^ and g^ constructed with the verb in the 
third person plural. This is a more indirect j and therefore a 
more respectful mode of address. Thus (the schoolmaster, 
speaking to the king, says) JT^rnsTT^^i^^f^ ^^iffSRTri' I 
should do what would please your Majesty ; (the squire is thus 
addressed) %5 jftCT ^TTBT ^TT^ 3TO mmT^UTc^ *rTf?T W^ m^ ^TTT?! 
I will tell it to you that your honour may know that I am quite 
helpless in this matter; '^tT f^^H srf^ tr% ^r^ n^oft iMiH^^^ 
I am behind the time of payment a few days, and you, sir, 
might therefore be annoyed. 

06*. — In English, though titles are substituted for the second 
personal pronoun in addressing superiors, the pronoun is not entirely 
dispensed with ; the honorific nouns are joined to the genitive of the 
pronoun ; as your excellency, your honour, &c. In Mardthi the forms 
of direct address are entirely rejected : t^ ip?^, < ' R>yf Nr HT ^Tl^ STfpr 
^Mi BTPT^ ^rf^ ^TTrT t5 > ^H I ffSr I said to myself that perhaps your 
honour was annoyed and therefore you sent back the horse. 

Note. — In more familiar intercourse, or in moments of strong emo- 
tion, the simple mft you might be used instead of sffqor, or the honorific 
expressions. The page's mother, when overpowered with a sense of 
gratitude and affection for the king's most wonderful kindness to her 
and her son, thus addresses the king: g^ HTI^^ T^1T» ^H<^4Vo& iW" 
mi ^n^FT ar^ W?p Vrm^ «nV^r sirfhr I will ever pray to God 
that he may ever bless such as are like you, generous and kind to the 
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poor. So also the old beggar when blessing the squire uses the singu* 
lar number : HTTPCIPT 9^ TT^ inay God bless jou. 

Not^. — In addressing persons by name, the names of males should be 
used with the honorific suffixes ^f, n^^ft^sft, ^, ^, ^ f ^ft , &c., and the 
names of females with ^^^ ^rri", &c. ; thus ift«n5^f or 4T | v| | o&it^4t qgy. 
"ff^^ ' ^r c' S r& r Gopalrav, where are you going ? The form < ; ^aft is more 
respectful than that in fj^. The grf)^ and ^ are often assumed by 
those who are not Brahmans, though i^ is freely applied to the names 
of the popular gods, as ?!t^RT ^be god Khandob^, f^^t^ the god 
Vithoba. Brahmans chiefly take ifff, unless they have studied any of 
the Shastras, or are oQiciating as priests ; efc ' iUff T Keropant (a secular 
Brahman) ; ilH^U^ f ^^^ Sastri (a Brahman versed in the Sdstras) ; if^- 
^H? or ^r^f^lTsft Mahadeva bhat (a Brahman priest). 

Note, — The forms of names are sometimes modified when the bono- 
rific sufiixes are used ; ^(^ a man*s name in its simple form, being 
changed to ^Jfrj ^, ^? hV>^ #g^, ^fm» vJh-^TT^; so also ^fj, 
Riighd n[, l^Md, i^Kl^t rr^RT,lT^^» 'TJ'TnTi rj^TPTO^, &c. 

Obs. — The safest course for the Englishman to follow in this matter 
is the following : — An Englishman may be called by (1) his Christian 
natne, or by (2) his surname, or by (3) his surname with Mr. prefixed, 
or (4) addressed as sir, &c. The Marathi simple name without the 
honorific sutfix, corresponds to the (1) Christian name; the name with 
the honorific sufiixes corresponds to the (2) surname, or (3) to the 
surname with Mr., and for (4) the last form of address, the name of the 
person spoken to should not be repeated, but some such expressions as 

^TfTcnr. fTf. iN^i^^r* tr?. hhwi^m (fw hki^"i) ^nn-^rw* di^^t^^ r ^^ 

^'"TRTf^^r, ^r^, &c., should be substituted: n^^Tf^ arrTTRr Km ^ 
*n^ BTT^i Sir, I hope you are not annoyed, or the person may be called 
by his official title; ^ HlkriK * BTHT 3TPrT^ ^TTTT^ well, master 
(ticket master), is the steamer expected to-day ? 

§ 423. In speaking respectfully of persons when present or 
absent, the third person plural is used ; STPPT ^iIRT ^ J^HTT tnff, 
W W STTT^H 5RW UTTtft^ what will he (literally they ) think of 
us if we went away without taking le^ve of him ? ^ nn* ^JV 
g«r^ m^ STTpr srat^jWg^ ?f%^ ^wi I^Iil^^W^ this gentleman 
is the father of these children, and he is as kind as they are ; 

as soon as the Powar heard of this affair, he wrote to the com- 
mander of the enemy's force. 

§ 424. When the personal pronouns take inflected nouns in 
apposition, they usually assume their crude form; srrvrf fT'^T^- 
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^ «FT^ «I»^T ^Nti^ ? what can we say about us peasants ? t^ t[- 
ft^r^r ^R ^ufi you ought to give a gift to me, a poor man ; jj^ 
mfK^( ^ H^^ a?ngr Tft^rf^^r «nff ? what, persons like you to 
come to the house of us poor people ! 

The first and second personal pronouns assume their instru- 
mental forms, and not their crude forms, before names in the 
instrumental case ; ^ir TTT^^ >^r^^ ^^STTPot iJsfT 'fis' HlPwrfJ" 
STO^TT ^^'TR TT^ fPrn* ? when I, the lord of the village, asked a 
thing of him, should he have refused to give it to me? ?niff 
rr^rnft '(nPTPr «li*^ 'rSt you, gentlemen, should not act so. 

Note. — When the noun is uninflected, the pronouns are also unin- 
fected ; iff TT^iT efipq ^7^ ^|<f|jfy what can I, poor man, do ? 

2. The Reflexive Pronouns. 

§ 425. The pronouns stttT and ^^: are used reflexively in 
reference to the noun or pronoun going before ; nif^ STrrTra" or 
^^^ ^TO:^ ^fTiir he beat himself; g|f f arr^ qrrtlTilhiT fold 
your turban ; sn^ WPfW fir^TC ^F^ we shall think about it by 
ourselves. 

§ 426. sTfTor is not often used appositionally in the nomi- 
native case in reference to the subject, but PRTi is freely used in 
this way; ^f^^: Rf^r^T aTT% he is himself a learned man, not 

BTn^ can, however, be used appositionally to the subject with 
the pluperfect participle ^^f, when it expresses the sense of 
spontaneity ; % MTTT ^^H ^TTHT he came personally, or of his 
own accord. 

Note. — The genitive form bthht is sometimes used appositionally 
as an expletive iff B^pr^ iTHt^i (literally, myself am seated) I am seated 
here at ease, or I am just sitting ; ^ arirTFH' Vl^r T^cft # STTTtft mftt 
ijf^ she just got up from here, and went straight to her mother's house. 

§ 427. The genitive case of mTTT, as well as ^^i, can be used 
in reference to the subject only to qualify the object of the verb 
or its extension, never any word or words making up the sub- 
ject, or subjects of the verb. Thus in the following sentence, the 
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genitive ^mm is correctly used since it qualifies the object : 

rnnft^ arrTcTr gtTTT rwihr t3%^ mif^c^r R^vji saw Ms son 

lying on the road. In the following sentence the genitivo 
qualifies an extension of the predicate or verb: 4T i p(|o& STRFiir 
TfCr 'tt^T STTf Gopdl is gone to his village. But in the sentence 
which follows there are two subjects, Khandil and his wife, and 
the genitive qualifying the second subject, wife, cannot be 3iT7- 

^ but u(Mt; w^ arri^ 'j^Ht (not srrnfr) ^rnr^f r arrc^ btfI^ Khandd 

and his wife have come. But ?5JfT arncft ^^r ^if^ STT^ aiT% 
Khandii has come with his wife, or ii(^ BTTT^ ^^^r HTFTtfl' an^ 
Khandd has brought his wife, is correct. 

§ 428. STTTT may be substituted for the personal pronouns, 
both singular and plural, as an independent word ; i^c^T ^TTt'T ^f^ 
anqrr (for % he) ^m^ Hif( ^ft^ to^ he left me outside, and 
himself sat talking away leisurely; JPin* ^^c^T %^ ^T^^> *nT WT^ 
%Wf2TO 5RT^ I gave him to eat, and then myself sat down to 

eat ; g^ jR^r ^^r^T^t^T OTCT 3?rrT ^^W TOc^^ you put me to the 
trouble, and yourself sat still. 

§ 429. WT^ is used in the following special senses ; — 

1. It may be substituted for arr^St we, in the sense of " I to- 
gether with others ;" STTTT ^HTo^r fv^ IXf^^ ^ SfT^ ^o (you and 
I) shall do the whole day what we like ; aTT^Prf ^Nf^ STHT WhPT 
anf we four (you and I) are invited to-day. 

2. It may be substituted for j^ when a person is address- 
ed most respectfully : ^;m^ a^Rfr ^Om ?rc W^ ^<^f^ if you. 
Sir, will order me, I shall bring and show it to you. (§ 422) 

3. A person speaking modestly to another person of his in- 
tention or ability to do a certain thing, may use ^i^^ for iff I, 
in the sense of '^ I and you*^ arTTT «n^r fT^ aR^ 1 (literally 
" you and I" ) will consider it. (§ 420, Note 4) 

Note. — The form 3Tri% ^^ITf^ means of one^s own accord : ^m^ 

*r<t fHF 5T Htftm fit airr^ Brrm ^t^ ^r^ f^j^m z^ before 

any one called out to them, they of themselves got up quite excited. 
Noie» — The reduplicative form HTTHn^ is distributive : |J STTnTTT- 
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tJt qff f iR ^ g r s f a^f% they come, each bringing his own book; ^pjf^ 
^n ^lHHI ^E^Rnr srr^^ ^^^^ ^iken his own disposition best. 

3. The Relative Pronoun. 

§ 430. The relative is used to introduce an attributive 
clause, which describes or explains the noun, called its antece- 
dent : 5^ if^sii 94ii«imi'4) 3^rar *iins^ % ^Pft ^nft ift'RFii sti% 

how unfortunate is that man who disobeys his parents. Thb 

ANTECEDENT is JOINED TO THE RELATIVE AS IN THE ABOVE PRE- 
CEDING SENTENCE ; ^^|s^ man^ is joined to ^f who, ^ tm^ the 
man who, literally '^ who man. '* 

§ 431. Evert relative is followed by the demonstrative 

PRONOUN %, denominated ITS CORRELATIVE (§ 150), AND THE 
CORRELATIVE MAY STAND BY ITSELF, OR WITH ANOTHER NOUN JOINED 

TO IT : giT^irr ^mrn^ 3r w^CTT ^ % %53TOr^ ^n^m^arrPr^w^ 

God has given me the opportunity of repaying the favours 
conferred upon me by your husband ; ^rajT 'qnhr ?Tf Kf^f^ ?mT 
nn* ITfT^r^ ^6J -ilchO WiTcfr te was employed in the very 
village in which he lived. 

When the antecedent is a pronoun of the first, or second 
person, it is joined both to the relative and the correlative : sft 

jfr #f^^rrS^ n^pur^ ^tt^ Trff % iff •^miMt^ii^f tht mram^^ 

^f^ ? how shall I, who am not fit to dwell in a prison, be worthy 
to appear before the judge? ^i^^^nrw ^ Trff nn* g^fST 1 
^[FT^ ^iT^ ^iHT TT^R ? of what use is it to give this book to you 
who cannot read ? 

§ 432, When the antecedent is joined to the relative in the 
relative clause, as, for instance, ^ HVij^ the man who, or rather 
" what man, " the relative clause forms one idea with the 
antecedent ; but when the relative clause stands by itself, and 
the antecedent precedes it, the relative clause does not form one 
idea with the antecedent, but bears the relation to it o^an 
apposition or formal explanation : B^n^ jf sr ^ TT'ri'RfR!' ^ 
CrsfT ^ni^^ iw^ ^ ^^zm 3^ trtr h© was the last man of the 
34 m 
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femily of oar ancestor^ the illastrioos Sang r&ji ; ai^f^ jfi ^^fr 

«Ff? irni ^«wr ^ wer T^fN" nii ^toto Hf praff Trtt^ft a^r^ these 

most generous^ thorny shrabs, at which yon were without 
cause annoyed yesterday^ are so usefu]. 

1. Sometimes the appositional or explanatory claase is used 
before the antecedent^ and then the demonstrative 9{^ suck, is 
inserted between the appositional clause and the antecedent^ and 
the correlative m is omitted : 9#«iir ^f?ff 5^ ft^ a^rt^ «T% 
T(%T JTTT ^^TP'IT flsf^T W^ftw we shall see such holy youths as 
have golden harps in their hands ; ^5^ ^TfinTOCTW 3ir^sT ?lfti^, 

we shall see sach persons as were burnt in flames^ devoared by ' 
wild beasts^ and drowned in the sea. In the latter sentence the 
antecedent is entirely omitted. By substituting the correlative 
% for aT%, the relative clause will cease to be appositional. 

2. The appositional clause commencing with the relative may 
be used^ by itself, ending with aj^, and the antecedent introduc- 
ed by another relative may be followed by its correlative fit, as 
in the ordinary construction ( § 430) : 5ijr% fRff fSpA fW" W^^ 
8T% ^ Tfirw ^PUX ^ WT'^ f^ Tllftw we shall meet such holy 
youths as hold golden harps in their hands. 

3. Sometimes the antecedent with ar^ may complete the cor- 
relative sentence^ and its relative appositional clause introduced 
by gft may follow it: ^^ir STOF q^ Km^^ W^m^ aTTff ^ ^ 

g B < I J( inf^^^^ ^J^ HTf we are in the compsmy of a rude and shame- 
less gentleman^ who assumes a superiority to which he has no 
titlOf and who is deplorably ignorant of the rules of etiquette. 

Note* — Sometimes the relative clause introduced by ^ has the force 
of the adverbial clause of purpose : ij|«5T *TrWr n^^IT'Tr W*r, PP^l^ %" 

^5ir» arrPr TTf^ g^Nr fkk «to?t ^ptt* «i(f iff fpiri% ft^r# xj^ TSt^r 
^TOfTf 3Trr^ smriRpir cH«iT««ir ^i^^irrrf' ^^^ ^ aR^ i should 

mak|& him the pillar of my kingdom, my faithful servant, and the com- 
panion of my children, that he might, like his father, offer his life for 
the welfare of my kingdom. When the relative clause with s|{f 4^ is 
.used adverbially, the antecedent is not preceded by the demonstrative 
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B^^, as is the case when the relative clause is used adjectivelj. In the 
above example the antecedent TH^ is not qualified by 9T^> while, in 
the example in the preceding paragraph, the antecedent <f^f«iiris quali- 
fied by the demonstrative in its crude form of STQT* 

4. Sometimes the relative claase may follow the clause 
containing the antecedent, without inserting ^ or af^f- It is 
then used as a purely appositional or attributive clause in 
company with a number of other attributive phrases. The re- 
lative clause comes last, and rounds a highly rhetorical period : 

^'nr^ HWT K^ HififM ^m 3Rni tict ^f^ wot fiift? w th^fl nrr^* 

J^fTT 'TfT ir^OT, ^5r^r% ^ tf^irr CT^ tot «nr%? what, have I noC 
suffered a great loss in that he broke my chariot — a chariot that 
was gilt, that was bat recently made, and which cost me two 
thousand rupees ? In this sentence the noun ^ is followed first 
by a prepositional attributive phrase,, next by a participial one^. 
and lastly by a relative clause. Again, z^j^ HOTt f^ift» Wtt^' 

Tf^ ^iW» ^mm m^rarrar ^ttthvR'* ^«i.iiK<^ TfWr ^ow just 

and contented he was in his disposition, whose valour was like 
the valour of a lion, and meekness like that of the lamb ! This 
is a most peculiar construction, and the relative claase is most 
elegantly used. 

Note. — When the relative clause does^ not express the sense of an 
appositional or attributive clause, it should never be used afl^er a com- 
plete sentence containing the antecedent. The relative clause is some- 
times used in flnglish in this way, but even in that language the rela- 
tive has, then, the forceof acon/tinc^ion, and is equivalent to "and who.'* 
In translating the conjunctional relative, the Mar£(hi demonstrative ^ 
is substituted for the relative pronoun. There was a young woman there 
watching the field, who said, &c. ; ^tq- qSfT ^r% ^ ^m^ ^XW^ ''jfhjf 
^^^ ^, ?ft (not 3ft) jpfTcft; ^Mt wf iTTf^rT 3inftf fiPT ( not f^ ) 
'fr^^ J^ «lSf J'ft c^ W^> her mother returned home, and she 
inquired where Durga ^as ; %^ i^ ^ J^ft e^ ^^ tT f^^ there 
was a cave there» in which I slept. 

§ 433. The relative agrees with the antecedent in gen- 
der AND NUMBER : # .^oh^H c^Tf^T^ $ fpS^^ ^^ whatever injury 
was to be sustained has been borne ; ^ 'VJ^ wrrHnHy W9f 
^tf^ m Anft fH^TP^ <Fft how miserable is that man who dia^ 
obeys his parents. 
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§ 434. When the eelative is followed by several nouns, 
IT, like the adjective, aorees with the noun nearest IT: ^fSHT- 

^nif^ ST^^T^ ^ f[rr^, ein'YTf I t^» fjT> «T?nr i<MiR <t^ Ht ^jtsn" that 

which is useful in imparting knowledge, as, for example, the 
Scriptures, a letter, a messenger, a guide, &c., is called an eye. 

Sometimes, however, the relative may agree with the last 
word in the sentence, particularly if it be the principal one 
neglecting the words nearest it : c^QTHfr^ ;^ T?Rnft» ^^r f^^ITf^ 
^TT «Tnr ^ TTTnr a goblet, cup, and other small drinking vessels 
are called upapatra. The principal word stands, as it were, in 
apposition to all the other antecedents, in the way in which 
the demonstrative ^f this, 3:^^ such, &c., are used. (§ 438) 

§ 435. The relative may be optionally omitted : in|lr T«fftT «irrff 
g4f fHuj[i ar ^Hfftg rff *ff ^mo^ iSt^ ^[^^ I will take out what- 
ever old drosses I may have got in my box ; g^rpff ? j)c y ^hWW 
W ^JJ?T*^ ^ ' cftH children should quietly listen to what their elders 
tell them. In conversation the relative is often dropped. 

§ 436. The emphatic sense of the relative is expressed by 
repeating it, or by uniting oFt^ with it : ^ aft TO^ ^ *Tnt ^ ^F 
or ^ BTT^fr 1%^ f^ whatever (thing) she asked we gave her ; ifr 
5^1^ f^r^H i'ft^ Ht fT^^r he that believes shall be saved. This 
emphatic sense may also be expressed by the omission of the 
antecedent noun : ^f^ 3^^ BTTftcT ?N PW^ «Tr# whatsoever 
is injurious has alone been forbidden us. 

4. The De7no)i8trative Pronouns. 

§ 437. The demonstrative pronouns are ijt ^^^^ % that, 
3^^ such, &c., and all the rules of concordance under the attri- 
butive adjectives (§ 404) apply to them; ^ ^4K<ai itH ^rrf^ 
>Hr^ this coat, cap and dhotar, 

§ 438. The demonstratives ff and ar^ are often used 
appositionally, and serve the following uses : — 

1 . IJT this, 18 often used in apposition to the subject, when 
the nominal predicate defines or explains the latter : ^pif ^ 
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#Tro8Tnr^ gc^rr ^fNrr R^md was the son of Qopflrfiv ; 5^ f 
^r^ arr^ Bombay is a city. 

2. ^ and s^r *r© usually inserted in apposition when the 
verb has two or more subjects : n^ anf^ «irif^ f tl^ ^ TRfr^RT 
'tSr tl% both IWmd and Govindd went to see sights ; jj j^ 

wmrn" ^^ ^ ir^ g^nflr srof tr^ ^g^ ^^r^ farther on I met two 

persons, an old man and a girl. Or it may be used when the 

subject is composed of two or more words : 'ftRRF ^\^ ^ f 

3n% ff% Govind Sastri Lele had come. 

Note. — sTfir expresses kind or sort, and ff points out individuality. 
When the demoustrative used in apposition is followed by another 
noun, it agrees with the latter : ^ ^ Mi^^il^ l H-Hflmg ^r *ft ^tVSf 
^TH ^r^ ^f^ ff^Tl% ^RT the happiness which we obtain at last from 
God, that alone is salvation, ^i^^ fr^TT^^^ »fToCT» ^ ^ ^HT^RfPft firaT- 

3. The appositional fr is inflected instead of the nouns for 
which it stands: tjrft", ^fft" 3TtPt ^ lOTO ^TO" ^F^ giv© grass to 
the elephants, horses, and oxen ; ?T^, ^ s^tPt *{imdb wt^ ^srefl* 
^^TT ^TI% Sakhi is cleverer than Rdmi, Hari, and Gopal. 

4. ^ is inserted in apposition when an adjective is predi- 
cated of two or more nouns : ^^^ :gT^ arif^ ^'JH' iff 'TT^f fWt his 

■ 

head and beak were large; ifK)", f^ ^^t!^ ^H^ W *i\^M\ ^W^ 
BTT^ Gavrl, Mathuri and Kdsi are very wise. 

5. ^ or 3TOT is also used, in apposition, when a sentence^ 
used as the subject or object of the verb, is placed before 

it : ^ ^ ^ g^ T^ -€ir^r/h r ftSi ^ ^n^ ^ ^Rynr ^mr child, 

take this, I have given it to you for breakfast ; so saying, he 
walked away ; r^ 5^Hf Wf t^^S" ^ ^w^ ^^ g^fR 5^ ^»elfe" 
#Pm* TT^, f 5i:2rr^ ^TOPWk^ m^l^ ? l^ow can you say that the 
mother of that woman is not a liar, or that the girl has not told 

a falsehood ? ^forr^ wmk^^i^qS^ }i*i"^ia5 f%Tr ^^rgasr 4hF*nm^ 

sirff ttt ? ^f ^^ arrfi^ 'rnfr ^^ ^^®» ^^^ consider that some 
are obliged to beg by old age, sickness, or misfortune. 

§ 439. The demonstrative used appositionally to nouns 
agrees with those nouns in gender and number ; w^ 9nf^^% 
'Tnr ^ fl?f only the oxen and the buflTaloes were there. Where 
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the nouns differ in gender^ the demonstrative is used in the 
neuter plural ; r^^ ^im^ m, TT^, ^t^, ^TTPt ^HT ^ f^^ &|f^^ 
he has sold off his house^ carriage, horse, and garden. If tho 
appositional demonstrative is followed by a noun, it agrees with 
that noun, and not with those which precede it : ^J^fPft nir %a9f 
STTF^JT ifS^, Hi^lfl, snf^ ^Ttft «T^ W^^ MiiMi ^r[^ at that time 
they took vrith them muskets, swords and shields. 

§ 440. The demonstrative used appositionally to a sentence 
is always in the neuter singular, unless it be followed by a noan^ 
when it agrees with that noun : ^if ^pft ^Ncf) ^^ ff^^lft WPT 

fft niT^ s4 [ q^m^^H ^rrw Trff st# rit^ w^, ^Ji nrr^ ^Nr, s?iqftyr 

ifffff where it happens that a person expects a favour of us^ and 
it is not in our power to confer it on him^ there he is to blarney 
not we. Instead of srtfr ^tt^ tT% we might simply say aro ^I^« 

Although the demonstrative may be employed in apposition 
to two or more clauses, it is always in the singular number : 

wnr^ ^ ^i^ am^ ^^n^ gift 'St^ *i fkfft w^ ^ ^^^(v^ ^nni ^ ^rw 

nasi ^pi^ i does it l^ecome you that you should laugh at him^ 
and that when he teases you, you should beat him i 

§ 441. When attention is required to be directed to each 
clause separately, the demonstrative ^ that, in its neuter sin- 
gular form, is placed in apposition to each clause, and the de- 
monstrative neuter singular 'f this, is placed last, in apposition 
to the whole sentence collectively, with or without a noun : 

HilHSt^l ^f TT^ 41Rsrf|'^, ^ ^ si'TinT (or f ^r^ all this) iff ^nm 
^fT^TTTrtt^r^ he burnt his hair letting off fireworks; he broke 
the looking glass that was in the parlour ; he broke the car- 
riage ; did I not forgive him all these faults ? 

§ 442. The demonstrative ^ is usually substituted for the 
third person ; but when two persons are mentioned, fr is used 
for the nearer, and ^rr for the more distant. Thus the English 
sentence^ ^^lethimgo^ and let this man remain/' would be 
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rendered Jit HT^, fr Tlit. 1° li^e manner, " let him go, and 
that man stay," woald be fr HT^, itt irtl". 

As regards the rolea on the employment of the demonetra- 

tire m that, aa a correlative, see the Belatire Fronoon. (§ 431} 

5. Ths Interrogative Pronoun, 

% 443. The interrogative t^ refers both to persona and 
things, but chiefly to the former : (Kft snt *A"r Wf^i'ft ? who is 
yonr mother, child ? wi^' ^Kptr snrpj %HT ? against whom has 
he committed an offence ? Jlft (T SVif ^tft^ ITniT ft»ni ^H ? 
what is yonr object in engaging in this business ? 

When the agent is unknown, the interrogative ^t<T is nsed 
with the neuter singolar verb j »t ^K fRT lllW eh, who is call- 
ing out to me f 

§ 444. The form aJsHlir or tfiH^ is employed when in- 
qniry refers to one of a class of objects : fR vi^flT^ "isFymr 
^fffW ? which will you take of these mangoes ? q^Hr^r JiTpf grSf 
^ iftf ?liPm*ft ? which boy told yon this story ?3irifWWT#nn^ 
T elft"T^ ^T^* ? which of these horses do yoa want ? 

■*|1HI is sometimes used for ^^ ; sTfTFKf il|c6|«4l Htll^l 
MPI"IW ft?rT>TTrTT5lfl*t'l«ll3irt^an''HFrSttti ift ? what mother 
would wish to forget the death of her child ? 

§ 445. 9!T9 what 7 is nsed in relation to things ; nam ^TPT 
■nft^ ? what does he want ? VOrar 3^ ^TR ? what ia his object f 

§ 446. 5rw what ? has the following peculiar uses : — 

1. It is nsed for the relative pronoun il' in the sense of 
" whatever"; nt m^ (^) tlfw 9 ^ipl ^ bring whatever he may 
give you. 

2. It is oaed as an exclamation of surprise at the greatness 
of a thing, both in reference to men and things : fr ^tTV 'ft ^JT 
what a fool he is I ^fPT f ^ what courage, this ! 

3. It is used also to express surprise at the number and 
variety of objects in a reduplicated form : At ^!tV vm <ir^ !pr 
m^ ? what and how many ezcelleacies of his shall I recount T 
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4. Or it may simply express the collective sense of extentf 
variety, and distribution : w^ *r^ sfff^ j^T f^ ^ TFST ^rtn tell 
me what all he gave yoa? The varioas articles may be separate- 
ly enumerated, and a single ^rr«r may precede each noun; 
^nnflTT ^TR/ ifNoPT ^ftm, T^cRW/ wI* f3n^ 'nf^ ^ bh^ there is 
bdjri there, jvdri, wheat ; in short, every article you may require. 

5. It may also be used as an interjectional particle of sur- 
prise or interrogation : ^^J^, w^f ^arTHT HlK^H sfTPT ? what ! did 
you strike him ? 

§ 447. It is used as a particle of interrogation : a^nr m^^ 
qt^ ^TPT will it rain to-day ? 

§ 448. The interrogatives rarft and ^r7<ir, signifying how 
much or how many, have corresponding relative and demon- 
strative forms (§ 157); and a distinction is sometimes made be- 
tween them in sense and use, but utterly ignored by the best of 
authors^ f^^ moans how many, implying number, and %^nr 
how much, expressing quantity and extent. RFrfft ^TT^ mf^iid ? 
how many mangoes do you want ? cff^ ?tty w^f af i Rfg how 
much oil did you pour out ? 

The sense of degree is best expressed by foirA'; 'TJ^^fWI' jf% 
PlTcft j^ ^ ^^ BTT^, ^ mt% ^TR fcfnft ari^T ^ arn^^" an^ how poor 
and dull is the understanding of men, and how scanty and 
imperfect their knowledge ! «hi^H3 ^^ tJt^rRr ^7?ft" ^RToBT ^TR^fRT 
how strong do some opinions appear to some people ! 

6. 2%« Indefinite Pronoun. 

§ 449. cRt^ as an indefinite pronoun signifies some one ; 
^\r( i c^lnr 3^1^ ^Tl% some one has come downstairs. When the 
person is quite unknown, the form s^TT^ is used ; jr^ «KPrar 
TRT ^^fK^ 971^ some one, I do not know who, is calling out to 
you. ^|uff has the sense of any one ; cfH^ ^S (^"l^ Tr'ST ^THIT 
tell me when any one comes. ^H" 'pF expresses some particular 
person or thing, both singular and plural ; btht bttT?^ j^ gSt^ 
^HRT 'TS^ ^"HT Ml^ to-day some people are going to come to our 
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house ; SRt^T i^ehl^ 9r# W^ 3TT^ some one has said so ; a certain 

man has said so. 

Note. — The form ^t^ ffgR* has the form of the English indefinite 
article, and the indefinite phrase " a certain, " which is often employed 
in that language in commencing a story : gf|^ vr^ H\rii4t HjiVf'^r 
T5^ ftfTT there was a certain man of the nam? of M^loji. The in- 
definite numeral ffgR* has the same sense : IJ^ ^^ ^ftlft" ^rTnfV HJ^ I -^iy 
'ffry^^ Wt^ there was a certain very poor man of the name ofSantdji; 

^^ HrN"l«h^i^|«^ ISrjpr HTTO" ^t^ WPSi^t^ cFraift ^^^rft at a certain 
time, or on a certain occasion, he felt very anxious as to how he might 
feed them. IJ^ may also mean " some one," ** any one ;*' q^fff ^^JTHT 
or q'^TTOT ^44 HI ^ikr^ call some doctor, any you may find. 

Note. — The Marafchi noun has the force of the English article inhe- 
rent in it, and the context determines whether it is definite or indefi- 
nite ; ^^H itN' ^TR'n' ^ at last we have come to a town, or at last we 
have come to the town (which we have heen looking forward to ) ; ^ 
WT^ ^^m\ it must be a tiger ; ^ qifT ^ s?T^ see, here the ox comes. 

§ 460. e^n^ldr as ail indefinite pronoun answers to the ques- 
tion put with the interrogative efrTTTT ? oi?r"Mr ^TT^ which one 
shall I take ? Answer, c^PTfTrfl' ^ take any you please. 

§451. gprnr as an iadefinifce pronoun signifies that which, 
whatever : ^t gfn^ t^ ^ ^TiTf ^ bring whatever he might give 
you. 

§ 452. ^FT^f some, expresses a few, or a little : ^rhff <j>^i^ 
3TO ^TH^ some people think so ; ^^TRT ^rti^ fTT ^n#f 'TPfl' f^ 
there was some oil and some water in it. 

^)f^ has a partitive sense : ?5grRr% «Ft^ ^nflT ^ g%aff 5?T^ ^ 
^TTTT P{^ ?!Tr9ff he and his daughter ate some of the figs and 
dried plantains. It expresses, also, something more or less, not 
nothing: ^<<o& 4H \ iii HT^ gpRt, ynff ^ do not go without tak- 
ing any food ; eat something more or less. With the negative 
particle it signifies not at all : g?^ ^rt^ ftoPPTT^ TF^ you shall 
not have anything at all. 

It is used when any matter or business is spoken of indefi- 
nitely : g^rrrnrff ^rf^ 4 l *^H r ^ ^ I have to speak to you some- 
thing. Used adverbially it expresses an indefinite degree: 
f'^TJmft^ ^^ 5lrt^ ft^W^ ^n^ the happiness obtained from 
the possession of God is something indescribably wonderful. 
35 m 
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The phrase ^n#f ^^^ signifies by some means or other ; 
MTTT sfrt^ ^r^:T »Tnft TTir ^^C^rrtl' you must by some means or 
other supply my wants. 

The pronoun ^rhfT combined with ff^ means some few per- 
sons or things : Sfrt^ ffcF t^RT M% M1%?r ^ ^^RT ^nT55T f^^^ 'WRI^ 
^n^n^ ^nf^ there are some people who must chew tobacco the 
whole day. With the negative particle it denotes, not even one, 
nothing at all ; ^P^cHf ^frtlff tj^ HT? TO?T ^Wf TTft the Pindaris 
did not leave a single vessel in the house ; iff jpjt «RTfi' fpIT UTT- 
^IHIT 'H^ I sha^nt give you anything. 

iirW when reduplicated has a distributive force : srt^ ^ifff* %ff 
^ ^Tf^; ^frflff «f»tfi' Trf^" some fields here and there are good ; 
some here and there are bad ; f f^nr sifnft ^rffi" wft '^nw, ^iW 
^ri^ B?# 9T^T^ m^T^ this picture is good in some parts, in others 
it is very bad. 

Reduplicated with i^^ it expresses some little degree : mj^ 
m^ ^o^ ^^tM, flRHpf VTft W(|^€||^| 3T|^ I have purchased some 
little jagri, some little more is yet to be bought ; Bfl^VT ^^iHt 
^»W ^^ ft^ r^Mlf? as soon as he took the medicine, some little 
effect began to show itself. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

THE USES OF THE CASES. 

1. The Nominative Case. 

( *A*ri* or irvi?T. ) 
§ 453— § 464. 
§ 463. The Nominative is the case of the subject when the 
verb takes the Kariari construction (§195): Hn^TT ^TRv^T HHT 
3?P7r Mft my younger brother has come. It is also the case of 
the nominal predicate : ^^rTP^ ^PT ^ | o6<fl fNr the father of the 
boy was a weaver; Jt^FT^^p^t Wnwf 3?Tt^ you are a very 
honest woman. 
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2. The Accusative Case. 
( «=h4e4iK^ or ft^t^. ) 

§ 454. The Accusative case expresses the direct object of 
the verb : ^ ^ ^^f^m ^ MKHIH ^Wt I will tell this your 
trickery to your father ; ^fft ^ <ra7r# UK ^nif 'PFT do not eat 
much of these sweetmeats. 

Note. — 1. The accusative object is used, also, as the internal object 
of the compound verb. (§ 245) 

Note. — 2. When the direct object denotes a person, it is put in the 
dative case. (§ 400, 2) 

§ 466. The accusative case is employed to express the ad- 
verbial relations of (a) space, (b) thne, and (c) measure : — 

(a) tt^ iff ?fhf ^pfNr -m^^l I walk four miles every day. 

(h) ^ ^RT »lf^% ST^^rtl" -NHtt she walks barefoot all the year 
round. 

(c) ^mtM ffsT i{k ^ bttN" ^TR fRT «I«IM W give him two seers 
of flour, and two yards of broadcloth. 

fRT^Pt 'i^^Tr^>T ^TOI^, 5?^ H^rl ^ ^TTo^. — Rdmdds. 
^^ HT fT's^h^, ^T^Pf ^ ^ qf% HfTT %^. — MoropanL 

iVb^tf.— The measure of excess or inferiority, as well as the rate of 
measurement, is indicated by the instrumental case. (§ 457, 14-15) 

3. The Instrumental Case. 

§ 466. The instrumental case principally denotes the in- 
strunient whereby an action is performed : as ^ H4<fii l^n^ 
^n^^i^ ^PTRT TWT ^rTTTT 'niff frRT ift SO much the better 
that he cannot do harm to anybody with this dreadful weapon. 

I m^ TFT ^il«ir^ I Wpr«fr ^r^ H^^. — Tukirim, 
§ 467. The instrumental case indicates several other rela- 
tions besides that of instrumentality. The following are a few 
of them : — 

2. Tke agent, or the subject of the verb : Rpf- jftt (j^^^^ ^ 
inp" ^ftPPT# she told me that she would come soon ; i{<<i^<fti<^ 
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^rR«l 5TO?f W^ BTTPrm t^ ^ fH^ H l ^ftS M1% God has sent 

us on eartli to help one another. 

H^Mho6 ^Iffi' ^, c«rf^n<f 3TF#i^ ^ftft^rr ^. — Moropant. 

Note, — The subject is always in the instrumental case in certain 
instances. (§ 393, 1, 2) 

3. The operating cause or power : H|HI4k*i ^^ f^ l SPi^ ^ftT f^HS T 
MSndd died from that very disgrace ; BTTrTT TT^ ^JrHfl" W^ ^ iff 
^f^fl' »ft^ ^fri^^ft^ ^^(^ BTif ^r^ 3TR# BTrt^ I ani now convinced 
that they belong to some respectable family, and have been 
reduced to this state by poverty. 

4. Manner: ^IpFr ^f^^ ifHI^, ^^ Tilsit ^^ BTnnF^Pm^^ 
they received them with great affection and meekness. 

I MTA li ^f ^ftrnf ^ T ^FflPr TTT *n^r^. — Moropant. 
6. r/i6 accompanying circumstance : ^^cRT^^TnT^^lK^^IThff 
Rnrift {i<^<^HH y ^i TT^yr at that time Shiv^ji attacked* the 
Mahomedans with twelve thousand horsemen ; TfTlCT ^fhET ^^R 
^ITtirPt^f T^^RT Rr^HT Mahomed penetrated into the Panjab 
with twenty thousand horse. 

6. The contents of a thing : ffii^ mpf JTr^lpff H^THT ^pf^ 
?F^ ^rrftt^ 3?TPr Jtf^HirqiilHK R^MH I ^n^ only there he took out 
the scrip filled with moharas, which he had tied round his 

, waist, and emptied it before Davlatrdv. 

7. A reference, i.e., it is joined to nouns, adjectives, or verbs, 
to point out in reference to what they are to he understood : MJ-^ 

mother was not healthy in body, but she was beautiful, and 
clever in housewifery ; ^^ if^ itoa^ lT 3T>fS 9t?r the deer was 
blind of one eye. 

I Hq^^^mI %mT ^^ f%fe I WrtiNrr »rar IfW UPSr.— Tukardm. 

8. space, praximity, ^c. — 

(a) Near to, in motion : jff TTT TT^ *«IHf?f ftfff I was quietly 
going along the road. 
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(b) Close to : Rr" H4HI ^TRff ^i"^ she held him to her bosom ; 

nt -NH^lI ff?Tr ^'ir ^^ ffff ^r^^ «frft^?n^ ft^ff there were thorny 
trees along both sides of the road by which he went. 

(c) Motion from : uu^|^% 'ff ^M 1-^14^ ^rjrit !• went from Poena 
to Satara. 

Note — When the'^ has an ablative force equivalent to 9^, ^^^ from, 
as in the last instance, it is always written without the anusw^r. 

* 

9. Intercourse, opposition, See, : nn^ ^^[^ H l i F H r O ^fft he 
fought with him ; rffchj^* F^TT^, ^"l<4"ir^ "^m^ STT^ ^ f?^ ?^ 
those who do not behave towards others with gentleness and 
honour, are base. 

II m^ f^r$^ W^ II H I ^^HItff ^^.—Tukirdm. 

10. Purpose : ^^jf^ BTTJ^^n' ^CT'ff^S' ^T^^ ^ mi^i for our 

benefit you must of necessity go. 

11. Time : ftH dwl-ff ^Mi-m W^ ^tHT he died in two hours. 

fl^r^^i-^ll 'rt^ II T^ HT?^ ^PFT^. — Muhte»war. 

12. Direction, authority : Jfir ^t^TRTf'^ R^^TH^ 'Tfl' ^f?jfhfr 
^ I chfl ghil^ l ^ n^^fl* then Sakhi remained there to wait on Man( 
with the permission of Bhimdbdi ; ^(m\ ^TRRTT^ ^Wl" d< | ^3 he 
was convicted according to law ; Rir^air ?^?r^ in his sight. 

13. Comparison : B?Tf^ F2ir% ^T^^^Wf ^IM^fl ^T^WT <^T^ B?TTT 
Jfif^ 'T3'=«r ^ JTrp lltt JTfff we become elated, fancying we are 
great people, when we compare our state with his. 

14. The measure of excess or inferiority in comparison : ?f|- 
?f^T ^^Hf ^t^ he is older by two years. 

15. fia^e ()/ in measurement and quantity : fft i\K\^ ft^Fcfr, 
MWrff^f f^^St^ TT^ he sells by seers, not by 2)iyalis (bushels). 

Obs, — The English student should notice the prepositions which 
express the different senses of the instrumental and all the other 
following cases. The senses of the Marathi instrumental are expressed 
in English by the prepositions " by," "with," "against," "in," "ac- 
cording to," ** along," &c. No one who would speak Mar^thf idiomatic 
eally should neglect the chapters on the ''Uses of the Cases." 
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4. The Dative Case. 

Wii^M «hli«h or ^igtft.) 

§ 458. The dative primarily denotes the person or thing 
remotely connected mith an action as its object ; etymologically 
it signifies a giving, real or imaginary : ^^TTHT % W^'^lO f^ 
iT^fe this must be given to yon as pocket-money j «HTOrnr ^- 

^2^er 3^5^55 inf^^rnr^rsm^ ^rnrrrer %#r Ganpatrio gave much 

sweetmeat to the yoanger lads^ and took much for himself. 
The dative object is called the indirect object. The dative case 
has several other uses. It signifies — 

2. The direct object : ^^\fs qprTT ^^TTcyr «rtt^ the elder Powdr 
holds him ; iff 5^ aflo&Riadl t TOT ^m ^ 3?teW<T 'THff father does 
not know you as well as I know you. When the object ia a 
person, the dative is used as the direct object. (§ 400, 2) 

3. The subject with the potential verb : BmiTTc'n' ^TPT ti''^^- 
^ n^^ 'Trff we cannot do without working ; f^g T ^K^ jf) jot 5^ 
^RTT ^I^^^IK ^4i yon will not be able to eat dry bread as she 
does. (§ 393, 3) 

4. Tlie person or thing to which an action refersy chiefly with 
intransitive verbs : ^(^ ^^ ^ft CT& %^ TT*^^ v|r^ qiTcft the 
Band became anxious when the two boys grew up ; j^ iTTirra' 
irrr ^prar rf^ftlf yo^ appear to us very dreadful. 

The following are a few particulars indicated by the dative of 
reference : — 

(a) The pei'son or thing benefited or injured : a||r^4t7^nT ch^^ 
JprTTffrOT 5*T 3|TWf the patient recovered by the remedies that 
were used ; H^ff^ ^ITTcTr ^RtIt ft"^ there are a thousand obsta- 
cles in the way of the marriage of a woman that has a snub nose. 

(b) Possession with the verb BTO^: ^^m B^PTT t^fPT Wm ^ 
fMf he had six small children. 

(c) The person for whom sympathy is expressed : fURVT % WT 
r^ they cried bitterly for him. 
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«i&[^ 5Rt^r^ r^f^ 11 fj^ TTn" ij^ ^rft ii 

(d) The thing in which a person suffers : rijf ^ | (j|4!'^ir ^HHK I ^ I 
^ f3TR ^^T^rinr Hnr ^& lost in that sugar-trade to the extent of one 
thousand rupees ; ^^Ni^^ % H^M|4U|H| g^K^fm they lose their 
manhood by it. 

(e) The person supplicated: fj^i^ ^ ^^mi fiXV^ mf go all of 
you for help. 

if) Effect or consequence : Jf^ ^mr* gft ^ Hl^ 8FnFS^?T STT^t 
W^ ^T^ J'«t!TrH «ltK"l tmr Trfi'Er I believe you will not so cause me 
pain when you know my distress ; MTT^ST 'ir^IRyT HHf % 5rwr he 
fought only to his ruin. 

(g) Dejiniteness, ue. being used with an adjective, or a nonn, 
or a neuter verb} it limits its sense : fsf^c^r t^ sweet to the taste ; 
Ijrnil^ Hn( -^nn^ good only for food. 

(h) Comparison : n^F STOT WHoCT W^ fpSf ^55 ^^aa Vana- 
mdlf suits Badhd^ so Nala suits you. 

II ^H^rfNr ^m TOT, ^FRWY «TPraff ^ TRTT W^'—Moropant. 

(i) Utility, office, ^c. : ^ ^ ^t^ ^FTRT ^ TTtT ft'TT take these 
two for both hands, my friends ; ^fr qlft ^Ichfl^ %f^ BT^Hlt he 
employs boys as servants. 

3^ M\4^fi ?rtn^, ^ftRT sirtT^'IT ^^.— Jf w/pf ef M;ar. 
6. Compensation, substitution : f^rf^ fe^ ^^ff^ c4l<1HI f^Pf 
an abuse for an abuse, and a kick for a kick. 

6. The relation of space : — 

(a) Place in or on : ?m% ^ftWF^T IT^ffi ft^ he had a turban 
on his head. 

(6) Motion fo;f^ 3#^nRfhTMTpT il^rt^lliW ^'JffN' other 
boys would be promoted and rise to high appointments ; ?fr 
*ri^WI ^r?5T he has gone to town. 

7, Time : — 

(a) Point of time : ^irr ^RR^ W come to-morrow at four. 
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(b) Time indefinitely: ^rpT il4l^ ^^If^'fhTW where were 
you last night ? 

(c) Extent, Zimi^^ ^c. : HVTH 7^ ^TTT^nr^ bt^ fhf^ BT|%fT it 
will take two years more for him to return ; ^ffToFn' fNr Pi*-ji 
9Ti%rr it wants two minutes to ten. 

Note, — The dative wr indicates time definitely and ^ indefinitely. 
The dative in ^ is never used to indicate a point or period of time, but 
only indefinite time;(S^wtf^ ^ft^ft^y not ^^fjf^ ^ come exactly at 
two o'clock. 

5. The Ablative Case. 

(Wrr^R-SFTT^ or qM^). 

§ 459. (l)The ablative expresses the relation of ablation, t.d. 

of carrying away or taking away : ^fUTT f^vSf fir^RT ^ tNt^ 

'TCT BTHTT the fourth day Trimbakshet returned from the village ; 

iNr^ cfff Bra% f^^ qrtf% fr^ ^ 4Ji<^l^ you are lucky that 

you have escaped from the hands of such a cruel girl. 

Note, — The ablative termination ^^ or 3yT is affixed either directly 
to the noun, or to nouns governed by postpositions. It is also capable 
of being joined to adverbs ; TfH|Q6iM HI^^^H iflfrff BTT^ Gopalriv 
came downstairs ; 4f ^\^ ^t^ ^ ^f<*<H ^^^K I am to hear the 
whole story from his lips ; mr^ ^f^ i|(|\^ t he called. The English 
** from" governing an adverb is rendered in Marathi by 17^ ; " from 
above'' ^^;f ; "from here" ^m ; " from inside "arffff. 

Note, — TI^T is generally used in the place of ^ to denote the 
sense of ablation^ expressed in English by the preposition /row ; ^^m 
^ 'npl' <4^lb&A^r TT^ ^^M f^% gas is produced from coal ; ^(nf ^^ 
finrrrr'^ 7^ ^W^^ <#^ ^n^^r there are from one thousand to 
one lac of people in it ; ^m^S[{ «tCTTnj*T ^h^riMI >iM*^ ?IF7T 5T%«T 
no one can have suffered from his pranks ; ^^m^H 'T^T '51?%'^ ''TP' 
IjfPT^ to say that he would run away from the teacher. It is when 
motion from a place is expressed that n is usually joined to nouns 
denoting place or location ; tttott, not 4|J4mrilV{^ STfOT he came 
from town. When motion from a person is expressed, q|^«r> or VT^gT 
is employed ; ^ SHTTT^ Jtc^r he went from me ; jft" HTHR^ W^ 
I have come from him. 

Note, — (1) Postpositions and adverbs, inflected by pr oi* ITTi when 
expressing the sense of plurality, have a locative, and not ablative force ; 
^RT^^n' ^^ ^ ^ft'S^T ^ ft^ sff^ ^?t lighte were hung both inside 
and outside the house; f^Tf^ ^^^ ^ET^ ^ I^eHT fW everywhere 
trees only were visible. 
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2. Postpositions inflected by ^177, when governing plural nouns, 
convey the locative sense ; ij^f^ sUTTT^IPff ^^55 *T^ inT W" 
fbf :3^ the merchants of Bombay brought only cotton in the ships ; |TnT~ 
7^*T TP^ ^^l^ ^^^ birds perched on the trees. 

3. The postpositions, as well as adverbs, express the sense of pas- 
sage or Ghannel, corresponding with through ; TqinfffT 9n^( it came 
by post. Ihe instrumental ^ is also used ; ^ ^ f < y ^ oTT go by the door. 

(2) Another important meaning of the form ^ is tJiariy and 
it is chiefly used as a particle of comparison : ^^f ^pH^fft g^f^W^T^ 

ft^ ^ ^ ^rt^ ^n^ ^f»p*lr BT^r^m* ^Jmr^^TRr ^?w pn^ 9fi^ it 

appears from the very features of the girl that she is born to 
live in a somewhat better condition than this. (§411) ^ 

6. The Genitive Case. 

(^T^T «h"IC* or ^.) 

§ 460. The genitive case expresses connection generally ^ or 
the relation of genus and species between two objects ; hence the 
genitive is usually governed by a noun : ^TFff «IT »TOT RnTJTPT B?- 
^2ff^ ^n^ ^ ^il*^ fRT ^ m[^ ^M if I am in the slightest degree 
to blame for it, then my condition shall be that of the thief ; 
TT HHT ifr^ 'iftfTT ^fim «hUHj*l ^ ^fnr but, brother, tell me 
how you exculpate yourself from this. 

Note. — All adjective limit the signification of the nouns which they 
quaUfy, or, in other words, indicate the relation 0/ species and genus; 
adjectives and genitives consequently agree in their uses, Etymologi- 
cally, the genitive in most languages is adjectival ; and in Marathi and 
several other languages it has often purely an adjectival force. (§ 401, 8) 

Note. — "The real power of the genitive is to express the genus or 
kind. If I say a bird of water, * of the water* defines the genus to 
which a certain bird belongs ; it refers to the genus of water-birds. In 
such phrases as son of the father, or father of the son, the genitives 
have the same effect. They would answer the same purpose as the 
adjectives paternal and maternal." — Max Miiller. 

§ 461. The following are the principal relations indicated 
ill Mardthl by the genitive case : — 

1. Origin, descent, familg relatMnsy S^c. : ifffl^ ^jpc(t WH^ 
S^^ ^^IT ^f"^ ^nft" the older daughter of Goddvaribdi was 
30 m 
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Ganga; ift ^ 34 | <HK I Hi^ yfK» WT^ ^ ^^ ^PT»T ^gft f gftr BTTf 

well, yoa are Atmdrdm's sister^ and it is right that yoa should 
first go and see him. 

Note. — The genitive denotes descent, even without the addition of a 
substantive: rnTjmU^ flrc^T ft'^TTft^, ^^^'^''T* ST^? the prince 
asked her, whose are you? (mark the answer) %s^ fTf IST^TR>ff,^rfl% fT- 

Iff ^ rsiyrnfF ^ snl' eiiT ^TRfiftry ^t^k" j^^^iirtl' ^ gnift sr^ ? then 

she said, 1 am the daughter of a man belouging to the Rajput tribe of 
Chandiiu). 

2. . Possession : STT^f^ HA ^^|^|d ^1^% ^J5f ft^^TT she could 
not utter a single word for joy ; vj ^^ ff ^t\^ qfl^ f^^H^ 
^pfHf B^t^ At this time all these belong to the girl mentioned 
in the first note. 

Note, — ^The neuter genitive, without the governing noun, expresses 
possession, affairs, nature, or property, &c. : ^Hn% clfT^ '^fXA ^f HHT 
q^ the best thing is to give to one what is his own ; ^f«rr%nnr^ ^ f^^ 
one hkes what he does, or hkes his own affairs. 

8. Material : ^^fki^Syk STFT^ 3^55% W*^ tf^ m'mr m^Nr 
ft'^rn' sr nl ^t yr Trimbakshet ordered an excellent cage of wires 
out of his own money ; f^ot cfW ?^ srrf^ T^nft ^To^^srttfiW- 
^i^" f^cft she gave her a little custard and a cake of wheat. 

4. Contents : ^^iT^i^r^f^iTrr ^n*^ t*!l/Sc5r sttPt ^T^ ffr ^T'^^T- 
^^T ^nhr 7 H > "^ I M f ^^^rNr «frhff wr^ Trimbakshet took down the 
cage^ and found that there was nothing in the box of grain and 

the cup of water ; vnfHt iTTfl" ^^ ant ^ Jt^T ^Hf^ ^Trft 95TW • 

do not you know where the jar of sweetmeat is ? 

5. Members, or partition : jinfl" STTTT^ aTT^ W ^^IT g^nff^ WT 
mr since you so wish it, give me a bit of betelnut ; ^ W^ | *^ r 
wn^ iRR^fhf)' she was sitting by the side of the road. 

Note. — ^The genitive denotes the whole, and the governing word the 
part. 

6. The person with reference to an emotion : 7(f^ ^f^ f^fk^ 
j^ how much I loved him ! htt TOir gOT*^ ^fiK ^IdHI ^r^ff 
qrg^ ^f mhn tirirmrrr g^TNnr ir^m the charitable physician 
was very much gratified when he saw the pleasure with which 
the poor children ate to their satisfaction. 
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Note, — The emotional genitive may be rendered in various wavs ; 
thus srrfifrTnSY sftfllr ^^^ l^vie of parents, may express either (1) sTrf- 
^I f ^Nitft Jftfir love towards parents, or (2) arrHFTmcff or WT^Sfirnfif^ 
sjtl% love in the hearts of parents ; ^[^^ H^ the fear of an enemy may 
mean either (1) ^n^qm^ H^ fear /row an enemy, or (2) ITf^^ ITt- 
?ft<^ *rT the fear in the near t of an enemy. 

7. The object : f^ w( spFft WIT chicfiii^ qR^^ ^ she tended 
the kid carefully ; R[^ ff^iRT WT believe her. 

iVb^^. — The compound verba sometimes govern a genitive object. 
(§ 246, 2) 

Note. — The genitive is sometimes used objectively to an adjective : 
% i | >Q6^c^ ^ ifttflr ?crn' l^e ^B> indeed, guilty of infanticide. 

&. Quality : ar^ H^ bodily strength ; ^T^^^ family stock ; 

»niSr %w^ ^rtt ^^tt ^ff wr^ jwra -^n^i^ ^f^ I will come 

myself with my bullock cart to take you. 



Note. — The noun, as in the above phrase BTT^ ^PS, is not usually 
modified before assuming the genitive termination ^, when it expresses 
the sense of quality ; ^^yefj household, but ^^p^ of the house. The 
first is an adjective and the last is a genitive case ; Cf^i^T >rff the master 
or owner of the house, and ^K^ ^TTT^ is the same as Hiid<^ 'H^^ 
householders, or persons living in the house ; mi^ ^T% rafters of the 
house, forming a part of the house, but qr^ ^f^ household rafters, in 
or somewhere near the house, but not forming any part of the house. 
Sometimes another adjective may be derived from the same root ; ^« 
^l-e) golden, or fft^^ either golden or gilt from ^t^ gold. It is 
usually such words as express a local relatiou, in some way or other, 
that, like the adverbs, do not inflect the root before taking the geni- 
tive ^ ; as a?nr^ of the body, tffr^ of the mouth, ^^r^TT of the 
country, T^TT^ of the north, &c. ; other nouns terminating in ar inflect 
it ; «fnT work, efiPTT^r (not eftT'pn'), useful. The inflected ad verba 
are ^T^ of above, ?!nH^ of below, «hl«4^l of yesterday, &c. 

Note. — ^The genitive termination indicates the gender of the noun it 
qualifies ; and when it inflects a third personal pronoun, a demon- 
strative or a relative, the pronominal genitive expresses the gender and 
number of the possessor, as well as of the thing possessed ; Hir^ of 
him, f^T^y frrt" of her, &c. 

■ Note. — The locative in f becomes adjectival by the aid of the suffix 
^ ; ^T^rtf^ internal, of the mind. (§ 463, Note) 

9. Completion, abundance : ffff »TWr% ^^'rt^ U% W ^f^fe ?tVf 
^^RT^f^hf ^PfPf multitudes of fish come out thence every year 
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into the Mediterranean Sea; iff ^ ^TT^ TSTT TOWW^ 5?l^ ?tS 

the whole village had come to see the fan. 

10. A change of state : ^^Hl ^fWRT ?T^ Wf^ ^^fNRfT^ ^ft# 
^T^ a poor man becomes a rich man^ and a rich man becomes a 
poor man ; arnr Hm ^p?:^ «f^d^idtfl ntf ^^Tir^f sn^H ^RT^TRT 
^iPHtfi ' STTf the tutor has told me to translate a Sanskrit story 
from the Panchatantra into the vernacular to-day. 

11. Adaptation or use : ffr ^PTPft ^rmr that is a place for 
bathing ; ^^ ipirrt ^nm^m ^^^ \ give her also some wearing 
apparel. 

§ 462. In the above instances wo have shown the connecticni 
indicated by the genitive between two nouns. It has some- 
times a reference to adjectives, adverbs, and verbs. Thus — 

I. The tjenitive with an adjective : — 

With an adjective to denote the ground or object : ^fr «i||Q6^^^ 
^ ^t4t It'yr he was convicted of infanticide. 

II. The genitive with an adverb : — 

The partitive genitive is chiefly joined to adverbs ; m\^ ^f^r^ 
do not sit outside the house. 



Note, — The postpositions are affixed to the inflected form of the noun 
or its genitive case : as Mir^i or Mir*^! ^ o»^ the bouse. 

III. The genitive with a verb : — 

1. Tlie genitive is sometimes used as both the subject and 
object of the verb : BTTT^ TO" ^ItT ^ ^ ^i^ chiu^n^ BRHT^ 
^r«i*flr 'RTfT T*?^ still it was not in Jdnd's mind to confess 
that ho was in the wrong ; ift* ^^^ i^chmK TT^f I will not hear 
what ho may say. 

Note, — The noun ^fPS^ saying &c., is, no doubt, understood. 

Note. — The objective genitive is chiefly governed by the compound 
verbs, and expresses the object of some feeling ; ^^|-c|| ifHT TPJ ^^HPSf 
I was angry with him ; ij^^Ml BJMHK ^)«^ they dishonoured the 
king. (§ 24G) 
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2. The genitive is used adverhiaUj/ to expretts relatian of 
time : rjt ^^^Mr fH^ldi' he sleeps by day. 

Note, — The genitive expresses time more emphatically ih2Li\ the dative 

used to come every day in the evening, and they both used to be alone 
for a long time in the night. In this sentence the attention is directed 
to the tiwe of meeting, while in the following to the place and not to 
the time ; (T ^pft^ET ^^ fm^* fRi ^d ^t"m^ you were out in the night, 
and where were you ? 

7. The Locative. 

(HRr^iTT ^fiTT^ or ^nrft.) 
§ 463. The Locative Case expresses the relation of place : 
^ niNzrr ^Tpff T?5T ^ ft^j-N ^^^n^ it (the sound) having fallen 
upon thHr ears, they began to look only in that direction ; ^n^TT^ 
^ ^*|oif ^1%^ Pr^ ^n^ for this reason ho went out In the 
morning. 

3^ 5n^ fTfff 4t^ II ^ JETW ^jttN^ II 

Note, --The locative sometimes takes the p;enitive termination : 
#?Nt ^^ ^ to give a mouthful out of one's own mouth. 



A^o^tf.— -The ^ is an adjectival affix, like f^ in ^v^jdr^l. 

§ 464. The locative expresses the following other relations : — 

2. The object of the verb : ^^rr^STT ^Wf HHT fT^ ^ ^4\4 WH 
when you convict him, then you will prove him a liar. 

3. Instrumentality : ffr ^^^ ^T^pfr he eats mith the mouth ; 
W^ft %^ "^ SRTT what is done by oneself is well done. 

f^ 3^ H^ ^T^^^rr^ *Ttff II -irnr BT>TMff^^ \\—TukMm. 

^Ha^' f^ fSTSft Il5^ ^ff^ g Ml^lofl W—Muktestvar. 

4. Purpose: bttTT^ WTT^^^ST^ W^ll «pff BirPT^^IIhe 
sat down for meditation, and felt God to be in the society of 
men and in the desert. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

POSTPOSITIONS GOVERNING CASES. 

§ 465— § 469. 

§ 466. Several postpositions are used in the place of case- 
terminations, or joined to case-terminations to vary their sense : 
tfr WWr H4^1^ % or *THT % giv'e that mango to me. 

1. The Instrumental Case. 

( ^ijrT or gr^frr.) 

§ 466. The following postpositions indicate the relation of 
instnimentality : — 

1* «ffr^^ expresses simple instrumentality, and is affixed to 
the instrumental case in ^ : ^rr^ ^J# yi^*f H \ M he killed him 
with a weapon. 

2 . «Krff is of the same import as Sfi^T: jpr ^HC^ TT* ^ g^rr ^FTft 
oreh'i^eh'fl^ifyou cannot do it yourself, get it done by your child. 

3. ^irr has several other significations besides that of in- 
strumentality, thus— 

(a) Instrumentality : HHi^ Ml^^^H U^'Kl^ Hlf^^ Himi killed 

^ ^ 

Rdwan with an arrow. 

(b) Indirect agency : iff ^^t<»^H ^ ^rf^^VT I will cause the 
house to be built by him ; ^imh l ahyH ^qf% ^^rtN I will give you 
money through the shroflF. 

(c) Channel or medium : (tMNt^ ^?^ 5^ ^ all ar© refresh- 
ed by rain. 

(d) Source : ^4r«fi^H (or Hfki^ or if^ST) 5T% ^IJT take the money 
from him ; ^f f^yH4MI^^H WOT he has come from Upper Hin- 
dusthan. This is the ablative force of efr^jf. 

4. (iffssr has generally the ablative force, but as an instru- 
mental postposition it denotes indirect agency : ^ nnf' H^^il^s^sr 
y?S the vessel was broken by me, i.e. it broke while I had it 
in my hands. 
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5. irn or fR: expresses instrumentality or medium : ^pf^" 
iro 3«T^ TTPft ftl fr l trfcT your mind will be satisfied by the 
Scriptures. 

2. The Dative Case. 

( ^swpr or ^ift. ) 

§ 467. The following postpositions indicate the dative 
relation:— 

1. spT has two significations ; thus — 

(a) The object: KHH ^^[HU(^ ^m^ the king spoke to his 
minister^ 

{h) Place : fit irNnHT i^T he has gone to the town ; ^ ^ys* 
irj^ «TP^ ^RTOT ff^y i^s^N^ir W^^ ^frtf^ these things will be of 
avail when we have finished our journey and arrived at home. 
This postposition occurs in learned discourse. 

2. ^mm expresses the object : as cin'^nr^o^ WT tell him ; mnf- 
^5^ ^ give it to him. 

3. ^snu is generally used in poetry. It expresses — 
(a) The object : ft^ft f|r^ J^R^nff II 

Tri^ xfi^ ^ ^ft^nf II 

(6) Oround or reason : QQfT^nff f(m^ rjfk: for this reason 
Eaghuvir came ; ^af^TRft^nT^Ptt ^(fk you should come for the 
marriage of my son. 

(c) Utility OT fitness : ^TR^ f^f|"^l«<ll ^rtt STf^ paper is fit 
for writing. 

4. The postpositions ^Rm> WT^* mH* WT, wft denote 
the purpose or recwoii. Thus, l^lfl^leViK^ «TO ^ give a cow for 
the Brahman. 

5. qr^, like m^^, expresses the object ; einnr or nrnnn^ or 
c^irn^ W^ tell it to him. 

6. ^ at, expresses the object ; <!i||^)^ Tr^ send it to 
him. 
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3. Thb Ablative Case. 

(STTRT^T or crt^O 

§ 468. Tho following are the ablative postpositions : — 

1. cfiTiT denotes the source : niT^irs^ 5^?% ^T take money from 
him {sec m;^ under the instrumental case, § 466). 

2. sfW^T denotes — 

(a) The source or niotpm from : iff ?ljriT ^Tf ZT BTTrff I have 
come from him. 

{b) Afjeucy : f ^[^ TiTin^? JtS the vessel was broken by 
me. 

(c) Proximity : ^ BTfT^^r tNt iPf^T ^^ he went by our 
village. 

3. m^ denotes — 

(a) The source, implying (1) ori-glu, nrr fTRrTRiT lt3S ^ this 
tree produces fruit ; 'nrrnjTt TPT^ ^HtS I have committed this 
sin ; (2) privation, HH^^m^^ ( or -^^s^ ) ^R FT^ ^ fT^^ 3Trf^ 
5rr^ he has not brought tho two rupees he took from me. 

(6) Since : r«tr RpraTTT^^ ^fi srft I have been at home since 
that day. 

{c)* Distance from in space; MPTRTr ^JTTTRlfr |T W^ it is far 
from my house. 

4. ^^ is used to express comparison : fir ^^r? >Tr^l^W ^l^TTT 
B?|% he is wiser than this elder brother. It also expresses a 
reason : ^^n^W MTTT 4t<^I1fli ^^IT^W ff^ ^ HFT ^m^ since you 
call me, I must come. (§ 459, 2) 

5. ^^rsf expresses :— 

(a) Soifrce; JfT^N^iT ^JTr^flf BTRTT he came from upstairs. 

(6) Locality : ^iTirhr^? ^Toff m^ ^^T^it all the people sat 
on horseback. 

(c) Approximation : fit ^TR% <li^n*.H ^V^ he went by our 
village. 
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Note, — ^f^rjf differs from ^T^^^r. Both agree in expressing near- 
ness, but ^i^HT indicates, in addition, to pass close to an object with- 
out touching it, so as to go from one side of it to another ; ?fi' STPT^^ 
Mir^i«|i'f ttHT he went by our house (vicinity); ^ BTPT^^ ^RTTO^ 
ttf^f he went past our house. 

{d) Oroiind or reason : g^T ^T ^I^^M^H B?l'o5]%^ I recog- 
nized you by your voice ; bTTTT ^ipM^ni^^T ^tHT I went in 
consequence of what you told me. 

4. The Locative. 

(srf^chi"! or ^nnft.) 

§ 469. The following are the Locative postpositions. The 

postpositions BThr> T^ have a purely locative force ; q^rvf^ W^ 

^RT ff^ what benefit is there in staying at home ? Hf^^ifl ^^ 

W^ fd4^i<< <^<iuM) ^r^ STPfi' the news of battle arrived as 

soon as the bride came into the shed. 

Note, — The following idiom is worthy of notice ; arrrT «» is idiomati- 
cally used for ^ on in such cases as ^ITRT B^TT^ a ring in (for on) 
the finger ; so also qj^^ ^JtTT shoes in the feet ; B^jiijrl BTiR^ a coat 
in the body ; ^tT^ETRf HMIfI a turban in the head, &c. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

THE USES OF THE TENSES. 
5 470— § 507. 
§ 470. The tenses have been considered as simple and 
compound. The simple tenses difier from the compound not 
only in regard to their forms, but also their signification. The 
former express time indefinitely, the point of time at which 
actions happen, without regard to duration, and they are 
appropriately employed to indicate single acts or habits, while 
the latter indicate a duration or continuance of time, the time 
during which a thing is done. 

§ 471. Hence the simple present, past and future tenses 
may be denominated present indefinite} past indefinite} and 
future indefinite. 
37 m 
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The Indicative Mood. 

Present Tense. 
The Present Lidefinite, 
§ 472. 1. The present indefinite indicates an act which 
has lately commenced, and is in a state of progression : ^mT 
qjft^ you are jesting. 

2. It indicates an action that is just about to commence : 
^CH 'ft J^JT ^rW ^ ^Wft* come, I will show you something 
strange. 

3. It indicates an action that will certainly happen : ^uf 
it^lo&mH:! 5Whr ^^iSbNt ^ I shall give you leave to-morrow, 
the whole day, from morning to evening ; «Tr BlTlff ^ ft^ ITlff* 
ITT Jlir TO BimmqjT ?^ «n^ «tf^ WT if we should not give 
him the orchard, your father will directly demand the five 
hundred rupees from us. 

4. It expresses a general truth or maxim true at all times : 

^ WTFin' g^n^ arrrtft gRr ^R^t ^ 553^ TT^ he who with his 

own mouth spreads abroad his own fame, is sure to meet with 
contempt. 

5. It denotes an act long since past, but present at the time 
referred to in the discourse : ^SfTTTF Rl^fRdf Bhoj RSjd asks ; 

Devrdva went to him and said, child, what are you doing here ? 

ft555Pfilf XWT ^IJT II ft^rff t^ i^«ht6 fnt II W^ WW^ RT^'^ 
ij^jiHK II IrtlT inRTT 4iiMr H (Sridhar) having collected their 
ministers, all the kings sat for consultation, and said (in 
Mar^thf) and say) we cannot control the son of Nand, and we 
do not know what to do. This construction is usually adopted 
in animated and descriptive narrative. 

6. It expresses a habit : iff ^ir^^if^ ^Sl^ Fr% ^If^ ^ I am in 
the habit of freely giving to the poor hundreds of thousands 
of rupees. 
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7. It is used in quoting from an extant author : ifltHRT ^ 
^PT^fPf the poet Moropant says thus. 

The Present Imperfect or Progressive. 

§ 473. 1. It expresses that the action is in a state of progres- 
sion : % ^rft?T STT? he is writing ; »nfft Jift ^T? TRfPT wft wo 
wait your coming. 

2. It expresses an act that was in progression at a past time^ 
when employed with a past verb : gf^ 3W «TI%^ «TW HTW" ^T^ 
7in^ ^ i ^ V s he saw the birds going and coming. (§ 472^ 5) It 
is used in this way in narratives, (§ 403, Note) 

3. It expresses an act that has been in continuance for 
an indefinite period : ^if^ f^T^f^^ STJBTT ^Tft^ W^ tow long 
have you been performing acts of devotion here ? 

The Present Imperfect or Progressive Emphatic. 

§ 474. The Present Imperfect does not differ much in 
sense from the present imperfect tense, and is not seldom 
identified with it, but the following particulars are^ neverthe- 
less, important : — 

1. It expresses the sense of continuance more strongly 
than the present imperfect : q^ iff ^sf^ arrt see, I am actually 
engaged in writing, i.e., at this very moment; ^^^f^^iHf 
^flf il snt^ ? child, what are you doing here ? 

2. It expresses an action that has been in progress for 
some time, though not quite without interruption : WW 'HfT tI 
* R»rf^ 3nt TT 3T^ HIPTT ^ ^mK fTPT fT^ he has been 
engaged in writing these ten years, but still his book is not 
ready. The man might not be writing at that very moment. 

The Present Habittuil. 

§ 476. The Present Habitual expresses the habitual con- 
dition or occupation of the agent : m^ ^^^[nr U^Rf WT^fPf fishes 
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^^rtt Mi'S^i 



regularly early in the morning. 

Past Tense. 

The Past Indefinite. 

§ 476. The Past Indefinite expresses an act which has 
transpired in time already passed or spent : ^ H^ ^FPT ^TTH'ST 
he said to me yesterday ; mi^ iiht 551^ W^ H \ {& he struck mo 
just a moment ago ; ffl% ^f^ wj^ 'fte ^'iRMtfl she told me the 
whole story. 

2. It is used in the first clause of a conditional sentence 
with HT if, expressed or understood, to indicate the probable 
occurrence of an event : ^pff ^tsTPT^^rr ^TOT^^ ^|t*W fRC H^«hJ 
if should you ever pass our door, come to me. 

3. It expresses an action that will certainly and without 
delay happen in future time, on certain conditions being fulfilled : 
^TTT ^ mii ^^TNT# >Tt^Tf tell me, and I shall also run to him 
directly ; Hri^ ^T#ff Ipir^^rf^ «J!^ IV^iT^ %^ ^ 'T^ ^ftT'T^TTS^ 
«^, irTit g>IK^ 'WTO' ^^ W^ *W should with perfect con- 
"fidence in each other and with courage come forward, and the 
success of the reformed party will be an accomplished fact; 

«t 3^ ^» 'ff 'H'P' ?rT HP?T you go on ; I will follow imme- 
diately. 

4. It expresses a present action, or condition emphatically • 
Whr ^rf^ ^r^RT ^rtf «l7<Af% there is no doubt about it, do yon 
understand ? TT ^TT ^TO iO^|€< | ^ ^S s^lt t ^*(<»<^W do you 
know what I have come to say to you ? 

5. It is used for the present tense when expressing a de- 
sire or opinion modestly : qt^ ^^jf^ qr?^^ 1?,-?^ I want (wanted) 
a little sugar ; BTTiT 1?^ ?f^ "SFiT f^,*^^ ^l^ I feel (felt) as if 
you had given me a new birth. 

6. It expresses a present progressive action on the point of 
completion: ^ in^ Brrr^ ^TTW^ look here, our horse is 
coming. 
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The Past Imperfect or Progressive. 

% 477. The Past Imperfect refers to a past action as begun 
and in progress, but not finished : ^^TT^ ^^TS^Jr ^ RfT^ VTT^rr 
'TtrfTTrfhflr "^r^mtft 9J^:t 'TOT ^ ft^ one day Deyriv Deshmukhy 
having inspected his estates^ was returning. 

The Perfect Tense. 

§ 478. The Perfect Tense implies an action perfected some 
time ago^ but the consequences of which extend to the present 
time: bttTT if^^^f^ m^ ^HClt, ITJJf STTPrret^ ^ ^f^T TT^ft^ 
arr^ God has sent us into the world that we might help each 
other; <^^^i<J^|ff r ihvprr^ ilft^ ^t?^3 a?T^ my sister has invited 
me to dine with them. 



Obs, — In English the perfect tense is employed to denote a past 
action recently finished, but in Mardthi the past indefinite is used for 
it : *' I have just heard the news," would be in Manilhi «rr B^Mi*^ 
^Ttfr tjf^rft I just novr heard the news. Hence a Mardthi would an- 
swer the question — " Have you marked him present"? thus ; f^>{i^[% 
**j/est I did mark him,** instead of *' yes, I have marked him." 



2. It has the force of the progressive present, and indicates 
the continuance of a state or act in present time. When the per- 
fect tense has this sense, the transitive past participle, construct- 
ed with BTTf ^ has the force of a passive participle, and tho intran^ 
^h've past participle has the force of a deponent. (§ 167, 1, Note) 
In English in such constructions the passive voice is employed : 
wf 3^ «T!% %^ ^iTOT he goes to the place where his mother 
is buried ; ^^TT^sn' %^ ^ft^ ^sfF^c^ W^ they are engaged there 
in conversation; ^rT^FHrW ^M)o6 <H l ftc^ > Bllt?T; Plf^ RW^ 

qri7 iRft «n^, ^^iirsri «KnnHt 5nT%*^H 5S 'ftf^BTrf^r the 

vegetables and herbs have grown in abundance; here and there 
there are pools of water on which children are sailing paper 
boats which they have made. 

8. It is used dramatically for the pluperfect: Ht ^TR^cVT Ml^ 
fiHRhf JXWf WRT he was just going when the king arrived. 
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The Pluperfect Tense. 

' § 478. 1. The pluperfect expresses an action which wa8 
past before some other specified past action : ^i|Ht f^lHT ^fl^t^ 
ft^ftS ift^ rT^ *^ 'nftft just after they had placed her on the 
bier I saw her ; ^^T^ ^RfH WftT if^^ ^rtV ?ft sifPT ^^ HPJJf 
H(r% ^r^oP ^rt«fl she brought and placed by him his walking, 
stick which he had left outside. 

2. When an action takes place at some specified period or 
point of past time^ and does not continue in itself to the present 
time, the pluperfect is employed: «ff ^^mj^^ffP^ ^TPff #Sr I went 
yesterday to Poena. But if the act should remain, the simple 
indefinite past, as in English, is used ; ^ efrn7 ^^"^m ^t^TT he 
went to Poena yesterday (where he still remains). If he has 
returned, then ?ft ^^^ S^^Tra' W^ ft^ lit. he had been to Poona^ 
is used. 

3. The pluperfect is employed for the present perfect as a 
more modest expression : B^N^mi^ ^RTfir HHII^W W# ft# I 
have come to ask something of you. 

The Past HabituaU 

% 480. 1. The Past Habitual expresses that a certain actioa 
was habitual, or usually performed in time past : jjlt ff^^rPTT V[^ 
«lhr ^W 2t«^ td^ ^TT^ ^C ^ he would sally forth with five 
or six caps on his head. 

2. With the negative particle ^f it expresses the unwilling- 
ness of the agent to do a certain action in past time, or the 
impossibility of the occurrence of an event : ciir^^[cqiS^ ^iPmS tt 
#r3rrHT I told him much, but he would not go; sfT^'^^rf^^ 
iiffsfr the boat would not come loose ; ^ fim ^t^ft ^ 'iT^ ^t^TT 
she would not let her be friends with Sond. 

3. It is used to express the end or completion of the con- 
tinuance of an action expressed by another verb : pin snT^TRC 
^ ^ITlRr <nfr4t you ought at least to wait till some other 
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person gives them to you ; ^rr ^ ^ ^Hvh 4 W? M^ Jon 
will drink liquor till you die. 

4. It expresses the consequence of an action : ^|<?i|^ ^f{\^m 
^^^ B?$ 3t^ n^lBpit he takes care that he may not weary 
himself by great bodily exertion ; iTrUT fPf J^fT^ftt sifl" ^INW 
fn^ please give me such medicine as will cure my hand. 

5. In poetry the past habitual expresses all the tenses of the 
indicative mood. 

The Compound Past HabituaL 

§ 481. The Compound Past Habitual has the first sense of 
the simple past habitual^ viz. that the act was habitual at some 
past period : ^ ^Hr^l^lMi 3TOwr W^ f^Rf ^^tW\ ^Sfj^ HTTT ij^r^- 
chfid i 5^:^,1^:^ ^ ^T^nr when he had to speak^ thousands used 
to come from great distances to hear his speech. 

The Incepto-Continuative» 

§ 482. The Incepto-Continuative expresses the commence- 
ment and continuance of an act : ^RTTT^ ^fc'Rir fTT^ Dhritarishtra 
began and spoke as follows. This form is used only in trans- 
lations of Sanskrit histories. The pure idiomatic expression for 
ordinary use is the infinitive of the verb with m^ (§ 260, 1 ) ; 
ffir grr^ ^MH f te began to read. 

The Dubitative Past, 

§ 483. The Dubitative Past expresses the probable occur- 
rence of an event in past time. The probability may be of 
vaiious degrees. 

( 1 ) The probability may be very great : Jijft h^ f^rafd^ 

BT%W T=T 'R^T 3TFTf BTf^^ ^r^ you may have taught me, but I 

have no recollection of it. 

Note.—^^p^ is usually substituted for 3||^ ^hen the probability is 
still greater: jffi' «|)i^ ^0 ^^rST ^ffft STOrft" he must have been teasing 
you some way or other ; ^^f^ %^ H^^ it is he who must have 
taken it. 

(2) Or the probability may be common : ^BTPHT ^T%?^ he 
may have arrived ; ift ^mk %irr ITTwr V%w fSf ? pray, how may he 
have become deranged ? 
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(3) 9T^ may be combined with another past tense to 
denote the probable occurrence of an event in past time before 
the occurrence of another past action : iff 'T^^n^jff ?fr ^PT BylleT 
he might have gone before I arrived. When the decree of 
probability is great, the subjunctive is used ; iff ttp^jpr^ % 
^r^r s^^rr^ he must have gone before I arrived. 

Note. — In the conditional clause ar^r^n' is preferable to s^ffT, ^[t ^ 

&c., as the act in the consequent cannot be made to depend upon an 
act which is almost entirely improbable : % g^yg^ f aTTHT H^TtTT ^ 
tfi'SFT ^^ ^THT sbould he have arrived from Bombay, then let me know 
instantly. The past form siH^ f expresses the completian of an event, 
though in a contingent sense, and ia, therefore, capable of being used in 
a conditional clause. The future contingent form 9T%9r would be too 
vague and uncertain to be used. 

TJie Past Prospective. 

§ 484. 1. The Past Prospective expresses that the agent had 
an intention in time past to do some action : ^f ^nn ^TTT^nir^ 

^pnrr (^ TT ^rO^ f^r^ fTP^ 3* «r#^ ^^ I was to have 

called on you yesterday, but as I felt unwell, I stayed at home. 

2. It expresses that a certain act was on the point of hap- 
pening in past time, but that it is uncertain whether it actually 
took place or not : cjrnr tm^ ^i^^T^ft ftTTT fWf yesterday he was 
to have been tried. 

FUTUBB T£NSE. 

The Future Indefinite. 

§ 485. 1. The Future Indefinite expresses an act that is to 

occur in future time ; ^%f^''^ft^ ^in'^TT^ ^ JTafRt ^Hf^K ^ ^ffii^ 

I will also look after the one that you will keep ; ^fif <ir^fr ^^ 

it will rain to-morrow. 

2\ro^e. — In English a future act spoken of in reference to a past act 
takes the auxiliary "would" and not "will," but in Mardthi the simple 
future is used : a^f^l STfiRT^ff Prt ^ .t STRTT 'irttw we were every 
moment afraid that you would instantly die. 

2. It expresses the incumbency of a particular act in an 
interrogative sentence expressed in English by the auxiliary 
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should : mr q^ ? why should I run ? ^ <^nrt9 ? ^ %^ sflff 
why should he break it ? he is not mad. 

3. It^ with the particle % expresses the certainty or incam- 
bency expressed by '* shall ;'* ^ ifft^r he will go ; % ^TTf^V^ ho 
shall gO} i.e. forced to go by another. 

4. It expresses potent iality, physical or morale expressed in 
English by the use of the word "can^: hit^ ^ «TF^ fTfhr 
?!nt^ «V7^ ? he has got no teeth yet, how then can he eat ? ^^PqRf 
J:^nfr THpr ^ff 5^ ^Rm ftt^? how can I be happy by plunging 
another person into distress ? 

(a) It is used in the first clause of the conditional sentence 
with ifT> expressed or understood^ if great respect is to be ex- 
pressed in the supposition : ^CfnTT ^ihw TF^ ^ jpPff ^H«hK ^F»T^ 
ft^TTTR: Tnflf if you would have the goodness to give him medi- 
cine^ I sball never forget your kindness as long as I live ; J<#^» 
^TT^ l?PT ^ »ft ifTT^ irr3J»r «l# ladies, if you will permit me, I 
will just go and be back in a moment. 

{h) It may indicate also that the supposition, in the opinion 
of the speaker, is not likely to be realized : if^sr U'^hH 9^9fPT 
wft t irw "^FrttT if you please to seat me upon the throne, 
I will govern the kingdom for you, 

(c) Or it may express that the speaker is indiflferent regard- 
ing the realization of the supposition : flT^ W HF yo^ ™ay gi^® 
if you wish. 

5. It is used to express the possibility of an event expressed 
in English by the auxiliary ''may**: ^Rfft ^ ^ITEf ^ JKTTOT ^K^ 
we may meet with some one or other who can cure him. 

6. Where in English the present is usedi in Mardthi the 
future is sometimes employed. 

(a) The future is used in Mardthi when it is followed by an 
imperative : 4«<tftMI ^JPir »Hra MtT^ ^^ ^o with the rest what- 
ever you please. 

(6) The future is used in Mardthi when it is preceded by 
Sts^, when, or ifT^ if, expressed or understood : i|^ ^ 9nr^ ^t^ 
38 m 
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omr^ nr^ ^ ^^^^^ you are hungry, you can ask for food ; 
«rr rtl ^i^ f^ ^ JOT^T 3fTt^ if he comes, he will take you. 

7. It is used as a more respectful form than the imperative 
or the sabjunctive mood for making a request : mf %m^ ^m 
iire:T WTT ^R5T inpT^? would you, sir, have pity on my miser- 
able self, and do me the favour of coming and seeing him ? 

The Futv/re Imperfect. 

§ 486. 1. The Future Imperfect expresses the continu- 
ance of a particular act in the future time : ^riTt ITT %<sr^ ^ R^fTH 
ilrfhr aT%9r he will be travelling this time to-morrow ; iff irRT 
^rnnrf 5^ ^l? qr^nr bt%^ I shall be waiting for you at twelve 
o'clock. The verb nfPT substituted for ar?!!^ signifies the same 

thing: «ff gif^ «nr<r TT^ rn^. 

2. It expresses also contingency, a little doubt or uncer- 
tainty as to whether the action will i*eally take place or not : 
«TTT«^n' 'fWf fT 4r^^ 'WT stUw most probably we have these 
showers in our village ; jfiT iTTT gift ^HT qi^RT M^ your father 
most probably will be expecting your return; flT ^f%H 'ff 
l^J^'^ira' 9Y%7l shall most probably be at Poena this time 
to-morrow. 

Future Contirmative, 

§ 487. The Future Continuative expresses the commence- 
ment^ and continuance of a future act in future time : % ^nv^fr 
^ he will begin to go away. 

The Present Prospective. 

§ 488. 1. The Present Prospective signifies the future 
accomplishment of an act that has been resolved on : ^ tut 
^fncVftf they are coming to-morrow; iim* ^^irFfT ^iF^ ^'WC 
«?ffT ? what are we going to give him ? 

2. It expresses emphatically the determination of the agent 
to do, or not to do, a certain action : jwr WW PWTFT TTlf you 
shall not have permission to go ; «fn|f W^ ^^^ HlfR flff no. 
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uncle^ I will never go. In the affirmative sentence tbe anzi- 

liary verb is often omitted : TT If ^RH" ^lUT 3% ^ITPT ^iTTfT ? what 

do you mean to do further with this weapon ? ,5*^ HUflHti ^ 

n^TTTT ; H^ ? you will dare stand before me, will you ? iff c^ 

'ftrNr ^t»ro ^PfTOT ^iTTfT BTT^ I am determined to make a little 

sport of those lads ; WT i^ ^irflflf ^iTTFr^ s^ ^^f^ ^TT?^ ^ if you 

are determined to do somethings then place the cups before the 

young ladies. The omission of the auxiliary verb gives the 

sentence greater force. 

Note, — When merely the proneness of an agent to do a certain act is 
to be expressed, the genitive supine is used instead of the future perfect 
tense : ^ ^[?!n^ f^T^ M'l^ «h<l4l'^l he is such a man as will some 
day or other do mischief. 

Future Future, 

§ 489. 1. The Future Future expresses that the agent will 
be about to do something at some future time : 2p^ «nH ^t^ iff 
ffrtl^T^ 9^i^ I shall be going to write when you come. 

2. It expresses also contingency — ^that the agent may pro- 
bably be about to do a certain act : ftf ^TOT «l^ he may be 
coming. 

The CoNDmoNAL Mood. 
The Simple Indefinite Conditional. 

§ 490. 1. The Simple Indefinite Conditional usually ex- 
presses an act which might have happened in past time, but 
did not actually take place : «i% UT 5^ ^f'TOT ^ Sfrt^ ^Mt WT 
^T^ ? if he had spoken to you in that manner, then could you 
have mocked him ? It is used in both the members of the con- 
ditional sentence ; iff ?T% ^Rft^ ^ !Rft m^ IB ^nft W?ft had I 
acted so, then how should ever you and I have fallen in with 
one another ? 

2. It may express a present, past, or future supposition : 
mt fNwr wmr ff^ tft ^ it would be delightful if it was always 
winter; fir WW ^ ^ gift ^ ft* were ho to com© to^y, you 
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would see him. Though the expectation or supposition may 
relate to a present or future time, it is always an expectation 
that is understood to be unrealized. 

The Progressive Conditional, 
§ 491. The Progressive Conditional expresses much the 
same sensQ as the preceding, but is more particularly applicable 
to acts in progress at the time to which the supposition refers : 

«T?En'*ira^^f#«ino5'nrwsTO?n'ff^^ft'Tft this to 

fall continually, it would not be good for us ; ^ «IT cFPf 'irfhf 
«T^WT ^ «n4 chm^ ^jTffT had he been employed at his work, 
how could such an accident have happened? 

The Diibiiative Conditional. 

§ 482. 1. The Dubitative Conditional is used to make 
up a conditional clause with ^TT, expressed or understood, to 
express the probable continuance of an act of which the speaker 
has no knowledge : ir^ ^THK^ TSrT WH^ ?f^ ^ T^lfr do not come 
if it should be raining ; »ff Mtfi^' H^rtl ?f^ 'H'T T^ ^^ITT ^ if I be 
not writing, then only you might come and see me. 

2. It may express that the agent may have an intention to 
do the act supposed, but that the speaker has no knowledge of 
it: % unf 3ra<W ff^ ^ ?FT»r ^^^^ ^Hm should he be going, then 
entrust the business to him. 

The Compound IndefiniU ConditionaL 
§ 493. The Compound Indefinite Conditional expresses 
that an event which did not actually take place might have 
possibly occurred : IJ^ ?fhT Rl^Nig ^ R|H|^ b?^ we should 
have had at least enough for one or two days ; ^ft ^ bttfst 9l^?ir 
?TT jwr ^J^rt" ^fN" Wtk f^ WRt if he had come there, he would 
long ago have let you go j^ ^t^WIT 5^ T^t ?f^ *T^ iTOlfr 
it missed by a little, otherwise she would have fallen, ue. she 
narrowly escaped falling ; itT »# *t^chR<(i f?RiT ^JPT ^5t^ ^^m 
fR Tr^T 'WT liTK ft'ra" in^ Wf% had you not been at all that 
trouble for me, I should have been dead long ago. 
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Past Dubitative. 

§ 494. The Past Dnbitative expresses nncertainty re- 
specting an action^ which, if it ever occurred at all, must now 

be fully performed; ni^ sfffl' iTifrA ^lic^ av^f^ ^ ^nr ^ fTT ^RT 

should he really have been guilty of such roguery, then truly 

he is a blackguard ; Ht S^flTr Wt^T ST^IHT W t^SfPT Hm W^ 
should he have arrived from Bombay, then let me know in- 
stantly ; ^ ^ri^sT ttW ^ 'fif ^«[n»r^ 5TPmr though he should not 
have gone, still I am going to him. It is used in the antece- 
dent clause of a conditional sentence. 

The Future Conditional. 

§ 496, The Future Conditional expresses that a person 
might have intended to do a certain action, but that he did 
not : ?fr STTTTT' aTO^ W ^ ^ if he had intended to go, it would 
be delightful. 

The Future Dubitative, 

§ 496. The Future Dubitative expresses an uncertainty 
respecting the intention of the agent to do a certain action in 
future time : inr fff TTTTT 3T^IHT ^ 'TOT #T should he be going, 
then tell me. (§ 483, 3 Note) 

The Subjunctive Mood. 

§ 497. 1. The subjunctive mood etymologically expresses 
the sense of obligation, and is usually so employed in Mar^tiii : 

^wimr Hirr^ %^ a?^ nvrrnrff ^pn* Him^ you ought to beg par- 
don of the person you have oflFended ; dil l Ot^ l snTT ^t*Wlf , W* 
<nf^ sHTTRin' ^tPti ^ we should be an ornament to the sword, 
and not the sword an ornament to us ; 9{^ ^^ ^^ ^m^ ^TOT- 
wHl IVT^ why should I then daily provide an offering for you to 
no purpose ? 

2. It denotes fitness, or authority : cii^ flffper^Frr f^rr!* fV- 
n^ STf^^^RTT ^mff that person might sit on the throne, others have 
no right to sit on it. 
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3. It signifies a considerable degree of incumbency, and is 
rendered by must : ein^ ^jrc imiSi HKVk^ what, then, most he 
die of hunger ? 

4. It denotes a slight degree of incumbency or propriety, 
which is generally marked in English by the phrase is to : s^ijif 
iYPf^rr gn^ W^vk ? what, now, are we to understand by this ? 
^T^ ^T^ irr^rr^ it is to be understood in this sense. 

5. It is often employed in expressing a wish, or in giving a 
command, as a more polite form than the imperative : iM^I^4 
^k^ irnT ^Tf^^ ^TTIBrr^ ?TT T <hi\m sir, please do not be dis- 
pleased with us for the quarrel which has happened ; f^^ ^^ 
^*n«hl< 5FTm you may accept this ; |^i r ^ f^^m ^RT^f^ T^ Wft 
may God repay you a hundred-fold ; m^ ^tsT HPTT ^fHWf ^ff^ 
let my brothers and sisters eat my portion ; btptt "^ft^ you may 
go. It is far more polite to say ^ipf or «rr^ ^i^T^ you may come, 
than ifn'^ when asking a person to depart, and the phrase ex- 
presses I shall be happy to see you some other time. 

Note. — The use of the verb 5n^, on the occasion of leave taking, 
is considered unlucky, as it suggests death, the final departure ; it, be- 
sides, intimates the intention of coming again; BTHTT STUlfl'^^t^ ; ^T^ 
a^ W[p(t I shall be going ; continue to regard us with affection. 

6. It is used interrogatively to express inquiry ; a?nft WPT 

^in^ «h<|^ ? what shall we do now ? 

Note, — The subjunctive form denotes a certain degree of incumbency 
which is entirely absent from the imperative : Wfri" ^^TTT ^TRT €15^ ? 
what shall we do now ? 

7. Interrogatively it is used as expressive of great surprise 
or emotion : ifprr, JlfW ^ W^ ? pardon ! you, too, speak in 
that way ? This is a more polite form than the present indica- 
tive : ^fRT, y^fW" ^ W^ ? It expresses emotion, with the force 
of the potential verb : ^^irtt STpn* ^jpr TOT ^rHrnft ? what can we 
now say of his state ? btf^ M<i4im^ ^MMdil^fl ^^nc^ ^^ ^ 
TTftf^fT^TT^^JR^rnirTr? what can we say of the annoyance 
which Gtmpatrav has ofiered us from the moment we came ? S^t 
?P5T ?ITO 'fT!^? boy, what shall I say to you ? The speaker in- 
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dicates by the subjunctive form in the last three sentences^ that 
he is quite perplexed, and does not know what to do. 

8. With the conjunctional particles W^ therefore, &c., it 
expresses purpose : jsf : % btto>T T *<NI WT!^ ^SprW ^JTCT ^VT^ 
press a sharp-pointed pebble to his ear, in order that he may 
not again commit the same fault ; ^nrr ^HI4T ^rjR" ^ 'Wft ^T^RW 
fTT^ ft^ all the fowls had assembled, in order that they might 
elect a king. 

9. It is used for the gerund : ^^n* ^nft'5'IT HjWII^I ^ivfln ^f- 
f^^nr «ir^T^1^ Tr^^ft^fT ft^BRTTT^ it does not seem to me to be 
proper to place authority in the hands of such a man; ^ ^^ eVi# 
^FT^ If f'TO^ ^U\^ <&l4k«h M!^ God knows full well how to 
govern this world. 

10. It is frequently used for the past habitual tensC} and 
then it may be rendered into English by would : m\m^ ^- 

^w^TCT flti ^^wr 4ii<*^ «fe^To5r Miil^t^ ^ fnr ^«n% f^^issRt in 

general he hurt no one ; only when he was excessively teased, 
he would become outrageous ; f?pr RTF^T J^T^ W^ ^infit ^ ^T^ 

'fti ^i^^id^ Piiobi it ?St^ 'rnff^ *f"ii ?ft^ ^«f f^r^nr she would 

constantly tease her, and reproach her that she did not possess 
virtues which are rarely found even in grown-up women. 

11. It expresses a supposition which in the opinion of the 
speaker should necessarily be realized : e^if^ ^rift irnP he should 
come to-morrow. 

12. The subjunctive may foe used in the past and future, as 
well as the present, tense: (past) «^ hht ^TnfV^ ^ csn^? gfarr 
fnrhr ^l^l «Ft in^'W why should I have taken you on the coach- 
box ? why should I have put the reins into your hands 7 «q|^ 
^rk ffl ^^i\f\ f^ir^ lYF^ I too should have come, but at the 
very time I became unwell. Sometimes, however, the past 
auxiliary might be used : ^j 9hTf% ^ you should have told 
me. For the future, see No. 6. 

Note. — Duty is either present or future, and the simple subjunctive 
expresses this sense of duty when it is employed to denote pre- 
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TJie Pluperfect Tense, 

§ 478. 1. The pluperfect expresses an action which was 
past before some other specified past action : ^i|Ht RnsJI ?!|i1f^ 
ft^ftS ift^ rT^ *^ <rrf^ j'lst after they had placed her on the 
bier I saw her ; f^rit «irr*l' WftT if^^ ^rtV ?ft sifPT ^^ ^TTJjr 
«l|-^ ^^o& ^rtrff she brought and placed by him his walking- 
stick which he had left outside. 

2. When an action takes place at some specified period or 
point of past time, and does not continue in itself to the present 
time, the pluperfect is employed; «ff ^^mj^^ffP^ ^TPff f^ft" I went 
yesterday to Foona. But if the act should remain, the simple 
indefinite past, as in English, is used ; ^ efrn^ !f^m ^t«7r he 
went to Poona yesterday (where he still remains). If he has 
returned, then ?ft efTp^ J^^TO" if?5r HWT lit. he had been to Poona^ 
is used. 

3. The pluperfect is employed for the present perfect as a 
more modest expression : B^N^mi^ ^RTfir TPTRnf W# fWf I 
have come to ask something of you. 

The Past HabituaL 

% 480. 1. The Past Habitual expresses that a certain action 
was habitual^ or usually performed in time past : jft T^TPrr 7W 
«lhr ^W 2t«^ trlr^ ^rr^ ^C ^ he would sally forth with five 
or six caps on his head. 

2. With the negative particle ^ it expresses the onwilling- 
ness of the agent to do a certain action in past time, or the 
impossibility of the occurrence of an event : Ciir^^[<q75^ ^IPmS qor 
#r3rrHT ^ ^^^^ ^^^ much, but he would not go; sn^T^rf^^ 
iiffsfr the boat would not come loose ; ^ fir^ ^t^^ ^ ^irts: ^|»rr 
she would not let her be friends with Send. 

3. It is used to express the end or completion of the con- 
tinuance of an action expressed by another verb : j^^ WTYTec 
^ ^fTlRT TrfT^t you ought at least to wait till some other 
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person gives them to you ; ^rr ^ ^ ^frrftf 4 W? IWte' yo^ 
will drink liquor till you die. 

4. It expresses the consequence of an action : ^|<?i|^ B^TPHf^ 
sfT^ ^7$ 9^ n^l^pjt he takes care that he may not weary 
himself by great bodily exertion ; iTrUT fPf JffT ^ fit sift" ^INW 
fn^ please give me such medicine as will cure my hand. 

5. In poetry the past habitual expresses all the tenses of the 
indicative mood. 

The Compound Past Habitual. 

§ 481. The Compound Past Habitual has the first sense of 
the simple past habitual^ viz. that the act was habitual at some 
past period: ^ 41«4|^MI 3TOwr*irT^^«JI<f ^^t^^l"^ HTTTiich^^r- 
^fi^i ygrsf^f^^ ^ wnr when he had to speak, thousands used 
to come from great distances to hear his speech. 

The Incepto-Continuative, 

§ 482. The Incepto-Gontinuative expresses the commence- 
ment and continuance of an act : ^RTTT^ ^f^^lT fTT^ Dhritardshtra 
began and spoke as follows. This form is used only in trans- 
lations of Sanskrit histories. The pure idiomatic expression for 
ordinary use is the infinitive of the verb with ^Rpf (§ 260, 1 ) ; 
ih' grr^ WMW r ^^ began to read. 

The Dubitative Past. 

§ 483. The Dubitative Past expresses the probable occur- 
rence of an event in past time. The probabiUty may be of 
various degrees. 

( 1 ) The probability may be very great : Jijft ^^ f^rafd^ 
«f%W TT H^ armf ^r^^ Tiff you may have taught me, but I 
have no recollection of it. 

Note. — STHl^ is usually substituted for 9^%^ ^hen the probability is 
■till greater : j^ ^Ff^^Jf^reT ^tfl" STOPft be must have been teasing 
you some way or other ; ^9T^ %$ 9^^^ it is he who must have 
taken it. 

(2) Or the probability may be common : ^btt^t ^T%?^ he 
may have arrived ; ift ^tfAfh %irr ITTwr V%w fSf ? pray, how may he 
have become deranged ? 
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(3) «T^ may be combined with another past tense to 
denote the probable occurrence of an event in past time before 
the occurrence of another past action: iff 'T^^TPJ^ ?fr ^P'ST 3tIJw 
he might have gone before I arrived. When the degree of 
probability is great, the subjunctive is used ; iff tl^^TTT^ % 
^r^r s^^rr^ he must have gone before I arrived. 

Note, — In the conditional clause sT<^Wf is preferable to 9T%h, «rr ftl 

Wcf KHc^r or ^ ar^Ryr or lifT^in^ aTOc5r. an<J not 5n-% STTff ^{^f 
&€., as the act in the consequent cannot be made to depend upon an 
act which is almost entirely improbable : $r g^fgH f aTTHT BT^fHT FTT 
^i^RK ^^ ^THT sbould he have arrived from Bombay, then let me know 
instantly. The past form siH^ f expresses the completion of an event, 
though in a contingent sense, and is, therefore, capable of being used in 
a conditional clause. TYie future contingent form 9T%9r would be too 
vague and uncertain to be used. 

The Past Prospective. 

§ 484. 1. The Past Prospective expresses that the agent had 
an intention in time past to do some action : »jt ^rfH snTTnF^ 

^pnrr (^ TT ^rO^ Rr^ fTP^ 3* «r#^ ^^ I was to have 

called on you yesterday, but as I felt unwell, I stayed at home. 

2. It expresses that a certain act was on the point of hap- 
pening in past time, but that it is uncertain whether it actually 
took place or not : cjrnr nirtt ^^Hlft ftTTT fWf yesterday he was 
to have been tried. 

Future Tense. 

The Future Indefinite. 

§ 485. 1. The Future Indefinite expresses an act that is to 

occur in future time ; ^^f^^'^ft^ ?in"^rr^ ^ JHift iiHI^K ^ ^ffii^ 

I will also look after the one that you will keep ; ^f|f qi^W ^ns^ 

it will rain to-morrow. 

ji^ote. — In English a future act spoken of in reference to a past act 
takes the auxiliary "would" and not "will," but in Mardthi the simple 
future is used : a^f^l irfiRTfl PT* ^.tsTRTT'TrttW we were every 
moment afraid that you would instantly die. 

2. It expresses the incumbency of a particular act in ai| 
interrogative sentence expressed in English by the auxiliary 
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should : ^ fii^ ? why should I run ? ^ <fi1^9 ? m %^ flfT 
why should he break it ? he is not mad. 

3. It, with the particle % expresses the certainty or incum- 
bency expressed by '* shall '/' ^ ifrf^T he will go ; % ^TTf^V^ ^^ 
shall gO} I.e. forced to go by another. 

4. It expresses potentiality} physical or moral, expressed in 
English by the use of the word "can'*: w^x^ ^ «TF^ fTfhr 
?!ntw «lf^ ? he has got no teeth yet, how then can he eat ? J^P^Rf 
Jr^rtff wp »ff 5^ W^m ftt^? how can I be happy by plunging 
another person into distress ? 

(a) It is used in the first clause of the conditional sentence 
with HT, expressed or understood, if great respect is to be ex- 
pressed in the supposition : ^CfnTT ^ihw TF^ ^ jppff 4H^\K ^^^< 
nmyilK ^rnflf if you would have the goodness to give him medi- 
cine, I shall never forget your kindness as long as I live ; Jf#^, 
^TT^ ^n^ ^ »ff ifTT^ irr3J»r «l# ladies, if you will permit me, I 
will just go and be back in a moment. 

(6) It may indicate also that the supposition, in the opinion 
of the speaker, is not likely to be realized : if^sr U'^hH 9^^RV 
^ jft t Vf^^ "^FrttT if you please to seat me upon the throne, 
I will govern the kingdom for you. 

(c) Or it may express that the speaker is indifferent regard- 
ing the realization of the supposition : fn^ w nr you may give 
if you wish. 

5. It is used to express the possibility of an event expressed 
in English by the auxiliary "may*': ^Rfft ^ ^ITEf ^ JlfTTOT ^K^ 
we may meet with some one or other who can cure him. 

6. Where in English the present is used| in Mardthi the 
future is sometimes employed. 

(a) The future is used in Mardthi when it is followed by an 

imperative : ^T^fN^n^^pir »Hra Mt^ir ^K^ ^o ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ what- 
ever you please. 

{b) The future is used in Marath( when it is preceded by 
9i^j when, or ifT^ if, expressed or understood : i|^ ^ m^ ^t«|r 
38 m 
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m^^ 'ff'mr ^ when you are hungry, you can ask for food ; 
TT %F ^i^ f^ ^ JOT^T srrt^ if he comes, he will take you. 

7. It is used as a more respectful form than the imperative 
or the subjunctive mood for making a request : inr ^Hnr ipir 
?F5:t aTFTT njR?T TW^? would you, sir, have pity on my miser- 
able self, and do me the favour of coming and seeing him 7 

The Futv/re Imperfect. 

§ 486. 1. The Future Imperfect expresses the continu- 
ance of a particular act in the future time : ^rvrf QTT %^ % ST^RT 
i|i?fhr ST%c^ he will be travelling this time to-morrow ; iff qrn 
^T^Rff iS^ ^T? «?TfnT ar^T I shall be waiting for you at twelve 
o'clock. The verb n^PT substituted for a^^ip^ signifies the same 
thing: iff Sift ^TTT <n^RT n#r. 

2. It expresses also contingency, a little doubt or uncer- 
tainty as to whether the action will really take place or not : 
WT'iir tW fT 41^^ 'Rff ST%W most probably we have these 
showers in our village ; 5^ m^ gift ^ir qi^RT M%«T your father 
most probably will be expecting your return; fJF ^q^^ »ff 
Tflt^^'^fRr 9T%7 1 shall most probably be at Poena this time 
to-morrow. 

Future Continuative. 

§ 487. The Future Continuative expresses the commence- 
ment and continuance of a future act in future time : fit ^rn9?ir 
fff^r he will begin to go away. 

The Present Prospective. 

§ 488. 1. The Present Prospective signifies the future 
accomplishment of an act that has been resolved on : ^ ^nu 
^TOT^Tftf they are coming to-morrow; W?^ ^'nw Wf ^TR 
iTIfT ? what are we going to give him f 

2. It expresses emphatically the determination of the agent 
to do, or not to do, a certain action : fpsi viheIT P!85^T7 ^fT^ joa 
shall not have permission to go ; inff HPir 1i^ WTR ffft no. 
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uncle, I will never go. In the affirmative sentence the auxi- 
liary verb is often omitted : TT f ^rer ^t^^^t W\l^ ^fTTR ? what 
do you mean to do further with this weapon ? ,5^^ TiRRt^ ^ 
^WTTT ; ^ ? you will dare stand before me, will you 7 >ff mr 
it^h[T ^t'ToU ^PfTOT cfii^K BT^ I am determined to make a little 
sport of those lads ; WT ^t s^Hf 'FT'nr^ ^ W^f^ ^TZ^t ^ if you 
are determined to do something, then place the cups before the 
young ladies. The omission of the auxiliary verb gives the 
sentence greater force. 

Note, — When merely the proneness of an agent to do a certain act is 
to be expressed, the genitive supine is used instead of the future perfect 
tease : ^ ^?!n% f^^T^ ^?T^ cfiir^l*^! he is such a man as will some 
day or other do mischief. 

Future Future, 

§ 489. 1. The Future Future expresses that the agent will 
be about to do something at some future time : ^pft STpv c|c^ iff 
f^f^"IK si^ I shall be going to write when you come. 

2. It expresses also contingency — that the agent may pro- 
bably be about to do a certain act: ^^TTTt^T^ he may be 
coming. 

Thb Conditional Mood. 
The Simple Indefinite Conditional. 

§ 490. !• The Simple Indefinite Conditional usually ex- 
presses an act which might have happened in past time, but 
did not actually take place : «to ^TC 5?^ W(^ ^ 5Fn^ ^'irtt ^CT 
9iT^ ? if he had spoken to you in that maimer, then could you 
have mocked him ? It is used in both the members of the con- 
ditional sentence ; ift f(^ ^R^ ?T^ 55ft infft its ^T^ ^^^ had I 
acted so, then how should ever you and I have fallen in with 
one another ? 

2. It may express a present, past, or future supposition : 
^^ PHtW ^^wm ^ ^ ^ it would be delightful if it was always 
winter ; tr WW ^m if^ 3lft %^ fhft were he to come to-day, you 
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would see him. Though the expectation or supposition may 
relate to a present or future time, it is always an expectation 
that is understood to be unrealized. 

The Progressive Conditional, 
§ 491. The Progressive Conditional expresses much the 
same sense as the preceding, but is more particularly applicable 
to acts in progress at the time to which the supposition refers : 
^Tfrr'TnTO^Tt«fn^'nr?f«TO^^^t'Tft'T^ were rain U^^ this to 
fall continually, it would not be good for us ; rfr ^TT «KTT cfi'^^l 
^TCnrr nt ^r^ ^m^ VFSm had he been employed at his work, 
how could such an accident have happened ? 

The Dtibiiative Conditional. 

§ 482. 1. The Dubitative Conditional is used to make 
up a conditional clause with ^rc, expressed or understood, to 
express the probable continuance of an act of which the speaker 
has no knowledge : ir^ m4\M TW BTOr^r W ^ f^ do not come 
if it should be raining ; iff Mifi^ H^<i} ?T^ inr H^ ^tUTT ^T if I be 
not writing, then only you might come and see me. 

2. It may express that the agent may have an intention to 
do the act supposed, but that the speaker has no knowledge of 

it : ?it ^IPT srat^T ?T^ ^ SKPT ^^^(F^ wm should he be going, then 
entrust the business to him. 

The Compound Indefinite Conditional, 
§ 483. The Compound Inde6nite Conditional expresses 
that an event which did not actually take place might have 
possibly occurred : if^ ^ R^^iui^ Ift Vm\!i aroi^ we should 
have had at least enough for one or two days ; ^ft %9 iKf^ M^niT 
<TT ip^ ^^f^ %«fnT ^^T3f ft% BTO?J if he had come there, he would 
long ago have let you go ; W ^ftTWRT 5f^ ^n^ ?T^ *Tf?ft «TOlfr 
it missed by a little, otherwise she would have fallen, %,€, she 
narrowly escaped falling ; ^tT w^ H^^R^I rTOT 'W %iHr 5m?fr 
W 'T?5r TSoT 'KIT ft^^ in^ b;w% had you not been at all that 
trouble for me, I should have been dead long ago. 
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Past Dubitatlve. 

§ 494. The Past Dabitative expresses nncertainty re- 
specting an action^ which, if it ever occurred at all, must now 

be fully performed ; ?«r^ Bf^ cVWFA ^K^ M^H^ ^ 'RT ^Jt VTT ^fTT 
should he really have been guilty of such roguery, then truly 
he is a blackguard ; ^r S^hC^ W^ WI^ W tTNFT H^ #n 
should he have arrived from Bombay, then let me know in- 
stantly ; ^ TOc^T ^K^ ?rft «# ^Hr^ 5ir>rnc though he should not 
have gone, still I am going to him. It is used in the antece- 
dent clause of a conditional sentence* 

The Future Conditional. 

§ 496. The Future Conditional expresses that a person 
might have intended to do a certain action, but that he did 
not : ?fr STTTTT' aTO5!T W lil? ^ if he had intended to go, it would 
be delightful. 

The Future Dubitative, 

§ 496. The Future Dubitative expresses an uncertainty 
respecting the intention of the agent to do a certain action in 
future time : ^tt ?ff TPTTT 3TO^ ^ T^#T should he be going, 
then tell me. (§483, 3 Note) 

The Subjunctive Mood. 

§ 497. 1. The subjunctive mood etymologically expresses 
the sense of obligation, and is usually so employed in Mar^thi : 

5irr^ srm^ %^r a^r^ njrrRft ^imr mm^ you ought to beg par- 
don of the person you have offended ; H<^ l O<A I STTTT ^t*Wlt, W* 
^fT^ snTTTHT €tHC ^ ^^ should be an ornament to the sword, 
and not the sword an ornament to us ; j^JT fir^ ^^ l^fT^ ^TW- 
^f!^ unr why should I then daily provide an offering for you to 
no purpose ? 

2. It denotes fitness, or authority : eni^ BlfWi f ^ti TOPfl, flT- 
iCt^ ^irf^^inr ^(Ud that person might sit on the throne, others have 
no right to sit on it. 
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3. It signifies a considerable degree of incmnbencyj and is 
rendered by must : ^^p^ ^J^ ^Pvrdf HKVk^ what^ then^ most he 
die of hunger ? 

4. It denotes a slight degree of incnmbency or propriety^ 
which is generally marked in English by the phrase is to : snqf 
^TPT^TT ^mr 9>Hn^ ? what, now, are we to understand by this f 
^TOT 9vi W^fJm it is to be understood in this sense. 

5. It is often employed in expressing a wish, or in giving a 
command, as a more polite form than the imperative : iliiirl^ 
^F^ fTPT ^fft^ Wfrm WT T chilil sir, please do not be dis- 
pleased with us for the quarrel which has happened ; f|^vr ^ 
^*n«hK «h<lil you may accept this ; f'^^ ^WJ^ ^RUf^ li'^ wt 
may God repay you a hundred-fold ; ^nJt ^fet HF^ ^ft'fhff ^ITfT 
let my brothers and sisters eat my portion ; anTT nrf" you may 
go. It is far more polite to say ^ or ^ «nTT you may come« 
than in^, when asking a person to depart, and the phrase ex- 
presses I shall be happy to see you some other time. 

Note.-^The use of the verb 5TraV, on the occasion of leave taking, 
is considered unlucky, as it suggests death, the final departure ; it, be- 
sides, intimates the intention 01 comm^ again; STPTT BTTlf^.^rii ; ^pIT 
arg^ irrfl' I shall be going ; continue to regard us with affection. 

6. It is used interrogatively to express inquiry ; Mmt W?^ 

«irT^ «hil9 ? what shall we do now ? 

Note, — The subjunctive form denotes a certain degree of incum benc y 
which is entirely absent from the imperative : «?T?ri' BH'l^ ^Hf 5K^ ? 
what shall we do now ? 

7. Interrogatively it is used as expressive of great surprise 
or emotion : ^fPTT, JffW ^ W^ ? pardon ! you, too, speak in 
that way ? This is a more polite form than the present indica- 
tive : ^(nir, y'^W" ^ W^ ? It expresses emotion, with the force 
of the potential verb : ^fll^ BTpri" ^TW T^ ^nTPfr ? what can we 
now say of his state ? btp^ Mi«lim*y ^MMdil^fl ^IPPBrr fPSS ifr 
'rfftHT^t^tfr^iT'r^rnTTO'? whatcin we say of the annoyance 
which Ganpatrav has offered us from the moment we came ? JcVf ^ 
^im m^ »f»nt? boy, what shall I say to you ? The speaker in- 
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dicates by the subjunctive form in the last three sentences^ that 
he is quite perplexed, and does not know what to do. 

8. With the conjunctional particles irj?T therefore, &c., it 
expresses purpose : J^T: ^ MTO>T T *iril W^ ^iHW 'JTST ^TTT 
press a sharp-pointed pebble to his ear, in order that he may 
not again commit the same fault ; JTm ^fHl^ W^ ^ 'Hffl' ^!^f%W 
|ir% ft% all the fowls had assembled, in order that they might 
elect a king. 

9. It is used for the gerund : ^^f ^nft'Pn' Hjwii*^! ^TT^ ^- 
f^^nr chi l l i 1 5Rwr ^Nr ft^^r^r Tnff it does not seem to jne to be 
proper to place authority in the hands of such a man ; 'f f^ efi# 
'^nr^ ? t^iTRr ^TT^ ^\4k<h sn^ God knows full well how to 
govern this world. 

10. It is frequently used for the past habitual tense, and 
then it may be rendered into English by would : m\H\^ ^- 

^ro^w^ T^j wiwr 'iiii^ e(idiQ6i B4i(^rtr rT^ inr ^'ri^ i^^«&'i9 in 

general he hurt no one ; only when he was excessively teased, 
he would become outrageous ; f^ frH^ f^pir 4|i^|^ a^T^ "# !pr 
'it^ ^l^^id^ ftioti ft ^ Hl^^ 'T5?T rft^ fT^ t^nra' she would 
constantly tease her, and reproach her that she did not possess 
virtues which are rarely found even in grown-up women. 

11. It expresses a supposition which in the opinion of the 
speaker should necessarily be realized : ^i^ TVff «n9 he should 
come to-morrow. 

12. The subjunctive may be used in the past and future, as 
well as the present, tense : (past) '^n'HHF irft^ ^ san^? jjprf 
fPfhr a^l ^ flT^'n' why should I have taken you on the coach- 
box ? why should I have put the reins into your hands ? ^Rnft 
Wrk SV ^r#CRf f^irfir ^n^ I too should have come, but at the 
very time I became unwell. Sometimes, however, the past 
auxiliary might be used : f^ ^rTf% fl^ you should have told 
me. For the future, see No. 6. 

Note, — Duty is either present or future, and the simple subjunctive 
expresses this sense of duty when it is employed to denote pre- 
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sent or future action : affipr ir^WTH B|if UPT we shoold giTe food to 
the poor ; ^m^ HUT ^HRPWRT Hrf" he should go to-morrow to the 
place of worship. In the past tense it expresses generallj the Dotioo 
of the habitual occurrence of an act, or the possibflity of its oocurrenoe 
or some other non-ethical relation. When duty is spoken of in rdatioB 
to the pasty the compound form made up with the past tense of l||t 
to be, is used : t^A ^flf fl^ he should have come. The auzHiarj fA 
might be omitted as in the above sentence in the text : f?ir ^^ mtl^ 
^cqflr (ft9 ) ? why should I have taken you on the coach*box ? The 
ethical sense of obligation is usually expressed by the subjunctive with 
the subject in the instrumental case, otherwise it denotes that of un* 
certainty : ^jt aiR^ ^W^ he could not have come ; 9|r HUT ^f^ yon 
ought to come to-morrow. 

§ 498. The negative forms of the sabjanctive mood are 
three, viz., (1) the sabjanctive with T not, prefixed, as ^r ^rCpr; 
(2) the infinitive with 5f% (^ not and % it comes, literally, it 
does not come), as ^^ ^ ^ I should not come ; and (3) the 
present participle in ?ft with ^, as >T(7r ^RTT <lilHI4J ^ I cannot 
with propriety come ; if^ ^Rf^ ^ I should not do it. 

Of these three forms the first is not usually used, but the 
second is often used to negative the subjunctive mood in most of 
its senses. This form takes the subject in the instrumental 
case. The third form has a special sense : ^' it expresses an in- 
ferior degree of impropriety, especially that where the impro- 
priety does not consist in the act itself, but in that act taken 
in connection with the situation of the speaker at the time'' ; i|^ 
1| ^RtH «Vitt?!f 1% I cannot with propriety do this work. t^( qptk'l^ 
would be stronger and would convey the idea that something 
which was in itself improper had been asked to be done. (§ 236) 

Note. — ^The original sense of the phrase in ^ with sr% is that of un- 
profitableness or inexpediency, but what is inexpedient ia often morally 
wrong ; if^ ^fpff ;f% I should not eat it, i,e, I am so circumstanced 
that it is not expedient or advantageous for me to eat it, thoug-h there 
is nothing wrong if I did eat it as you desire. This ia a mild and polite 
refusal. 

(For compound subjunctive forms, see § 262.) 

The Imperattvb Mood. 
§ 488 • The following are the uses of the Imperative Mood : — 
1. In the first person it has two uses : first, it is used in 
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questions of appeal: iff '^? shall I come? and^ secondly^ it 
expresses its modal sense : ^n^iff: «Vi)7 9^ ^ let me see^ then^ 
where it is ; n[^ ^^it^ ^fra* come, let us go upstairs. 

2. In the second person it expresses a command, and is a 
more direct form than the subjunctive. The plural form is 
used in addressing persons courteously : iarr?^ sftt ^5T do your 
own business ; iff ^a^l«ii come away, my friends; i\Hi\H ^ s^init 
good-bye to you now. The man spoken to in the last sentence, 
being of a very inferior station, is addressed in the singular, but 
the courteous ^ come is used for ITT go. 

3. In the third person it is used to bless or to curse : f*^ 
yr^ <»Min cir^ may God bless you ; ^r^r^n^j?^ g?^ xmt, 3?!f^ 
H^l^<j| ^^ may God keep you happy, and give you the happi- 
ness of heaven. 

In the singular form the second person is always employed 
in the addresses to the Deity. 

§ 600. The negative imperative form is made up of sfcRt 
singular and sToFT plural joined to the infinitive of the verb : ^^ 
come thou, ^j^ sf^ do not come; iff come ye; ^n* 'TOT do not 
come. It simply negatives the wish to have a certain act done ; 
^ #[^41^ ^Hr^ «h4|o6l ^iPhW silence, do not say a word : 
you have quite disgusted me. 

Note. — 5T^ has the third plural form Hch'M* lu the third person 
5n^ negates qrt^it it is wanted ; ?TRT 'T*^ f5Rt father, I don't want it ; 
Wri"!^!^^ 'T?^ *i«tiM not 80 many sugar plums for me, madam. 
(§ 229) 

The Infinitive Mood, 

§ 601. The infinitive is used to express an action that 

depends upon another, and restricts it : arriTT^ viMl^fi Tt % let us 

die of hunger. 

JS'oie. — In English and other languages the infinitive usually expresses 
the notion of a purpose, the object for which the action which it 
qualifies is done. In Mar^thi this sense is usually expressed by the sub- 
junctive mood and the dative supine, while the infinitive is chiefly used 
to make up the forms of the compound verbs. 

39 m 
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§ 502. The principal verbs which govern the infinitive ar© 
the following : — fi^^ to wish ; qj^ to see ; Vi^fA ' to be able ; 
V^ to give (in the sense of allow) ; f^ppt to aflfect. 

The Pakticiples. 

1. — The Present Tense, 

§ 603. The present participle has three simple and two 
compound forms, 

I. — (1) The form in f^ is the principal one, and is usnally 
used to make up compound tenses : j^ Trttff ^TT^ he is reading; 
^ 4\f^r\ 5rrtf he does not speak ; ^i Ip^ rj^ ffr rw ^fSt when 
I went, she was crying. It expresses the currency of action. 

(2) It is used with other verbs to define them; ^T^'W: 
^tTr^I ch"i?d ^ do you yourself continue the work diligently ; 
T^ra" >nnT ITT go on worshipping God ; ^ ij^ 'n^Ff T^ nf^c^be 
stood looking at tho show ; rft ^ fRRT ^[^^ she sat there 
laughing. 

(3) With the negative particle it may express the notion of 
willingness besides that of currency : Wtt^ TT^Nf ? won't you 
speak? ^ *Tr?ft stir^ ^ ?n^ ? rTT 5^r^ 'ff ^ ^TK^ won't yon 
take my ring now ? then I will get angry with you; ftH^lffi^l 
i^fT Trtf Daulatsing won't take it. 

II. — (1) The participle infrrf expresses that while the action 
denoted by it is going on, that denoted by the verb takes 
place : % -^llrtdi '^<Trrf ?3T?# H4^\ he fell down while walking. 
The participle is usually repeated to express the sense of duration. 

(2) But when the participle does not express an idea of du- 
ration or continuance, it is not repeated : WHT ^nnrt IT come at 
twelve o'clock ; % ^r^ *i | R<ii^ 4t T^ I got up as soon as he 
called out to me ; c^TH^ ^r <4iQfiHi 'n^ ^\4iH 5>ft ^if^ without 
their knowledge she went after them and stood concealed ; 
^rarrt ^t T SRftrrt ^^TFff B^q^ qiir ^ i mH they set themselves 
to take the medicine without at the same time making any wry 
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faces. The participle with the negative particle expresses, as 
in the last two sentences, the adverbial relation of manner. 

(3) The participle is used to make np the indirect object 
of the transitive verb when the indirect object expresses an 
action in progress : (^|c4| 4^o6di ^ Tf^ I saw him play. 

nL — (1) The participle in ^rii'fr expresses, like that in f?rf, 
that while the action denoted by it is going on, another action is 
performed: *«IT HRkihI ^fft N^ ^TTf^ srrf^T' I read oflfyour 
note while taking my meals. It usually expresses the sense of 
duration. 

(2) It expresses the indirect object: ^^ ti\\^\ ^iTiir*^ TR^- 
fr TfftS I saw him beating the horse. 

Note* — The difference between the participles frft and ^TThTT, when 
they express the indirect verbal object, is the same that exists between 
the English infinitive and the present participle, used objectively ; I saw 
bim strike and I saw him striking. 

IV. — (1) The compound participle in ftf ST^nrt expresses the 
progressive sense like the above two participial forms : 971^ 
^t^OT WRlt ^ W^ he came while we were playing. It is 
usually employed when the agent of the participle is distinct 
from that of the verb, as in the above example ; Ht^TCnrr CT^ 
IR^ BTOtfT tp'n' W^T^ ^ ^ ^fnj?r ^ ^ft^ ^ during the 
reign of Bhoj R&ji, a certain Brahman having acquired a piece 
of waste land, sowed it with grain. 

(2) With or without f( even, this participle has the force 
of the conjunctional particle 5rfV although : f^jif^fm sto^tW" 'fr 
RrUT *rTRT %^ ^ although I teach him, he cannot comprehend 
that science ; ri^i^s^^ j^ *Trf^RT#r aTH?rf , f^( mf( although I 
asked him for it, he did not give it to me. 

V. — The participle f^ v^nl-fr has the same force and use as 
the preceding one in ^ ST^nrf, but it is not often employed. 

II. — Past Tense, 

§ 604. There are three past participles — in mf, %^, and VST 
9(^, and one pluperfect participle in ^s;^. 
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1. The participle in ^ is used with the auxiliary verbs to 
make up several past tenses ; a^ ^rt^^ a^ it is thus written. 

Note, — The tenses formed with only ^ sometimes take postpositions, 
when they end a noun sense ; fjH-^t '^T^FT^ ^^Hs^^Mi on having left 
your service ; g|^ stT? ^K ' ^ I 'H'QJT since your mother's death. (§ 515) 

Note, — ^When the dative termination ^ is used to inflect the participial 
^, the senteuce which ends in ^ assumes a suppositive character ; as 
IjFijr^ should he go ; 8TTF?IW should he come ; i^ ^ r *^W '^iMt 
tO^ ^1^ whenever he shall produce his slokas, they shall be ex- 
amined. This form expresses that the probability is very small, or 
that the speaker is quite indifferent about the contingent act. 

2. (1) The form ^^ is used simply as a participial adjective ; 

V^ ^i qidiH I HI W^Fiir AK^irflt^ f^^H* ^ps^ several words 
introduced from foreign sources. 

(2) Sometimes it is used with the auxiliary substantive verb 
to make up a passive form : ;f^ ^TTTT^ ^f>7^^ ff?ft the boat 
was tied to the shore. The past participle may, also, be consi- 
dered an adjective used as a nominal predicate. 

3. The compound form in ^ with ar^^ff^ like the present 
participial form in aT^f?rf> is employed to form adverbial or con- 
junctional clauses, like those in which the particles Jr^ then, 
fn!" then, ^^ still, occur. 

(1) It (the form in j^ M^nrf) expresses that a past event is 
in some way the cause or occasion of the act mentioned in the 
following clause : ^r ^f^ a^R^r aTOtff ^^irtt jf^ JT- ^^^ ^^Vtt 
whenever he came down, his disposition would become the 
same as before. 

(2) It is used in the first clause of a conditional sentence 
to express a probability stronger than that denoted by F^qTH- 
^'"TRI %Hr aro^rf J^^ <i r <»ftdi ^rtcT if means be used, it will still be 
possible to rid him of his bad qualities. 

(3) It has the sense of the particle although : f^^T ilt^ sHlft 

^T'Rft ^rrf^ ^ m^ wmf *i^:!t ^ ^worrr Tnff though I should 

spend all my estate, I could not make up her loss ; fff# fpr^ 
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ITO^ <fr vrFrr though I said so much, nevertheless he went. With 
this form ^ even might also be used ; f^ %f^ ^S{^m(t ft^ 'TOT* 

4, (1) The principal use of the participle in gj^r is to connect 
two clauses which otherwise would be joined by the conjunc- 
tion WPr and ; and it denotes that the act expressed by it pre- 
cedes in point of time that mentioned in the succeeding clause : 
■^K ^TH ^tcTTT TOfr ^^ turned over four leaves, and asked ; ijTHr- 
jlf 5fnrf ^fTT^^n' *Traf T^^ I ^iU go i^^to the presence of my 
uncle, and on my knees beg his pardon ; ^ e^Tefr?^ qnc MV^ ^l^' 
^ tf^ rf^Fif trat these lambs were piled one above another, 
with their feet bound. In these sentences the subject or the 
agent of both the acts is the same. 

(2) The subject of the participle may be different from that 
of the verb : irr^r tnKT qrrr ftro mt^ after singing is over, still a 
good part of the day will remain ; %x fr^rsr ^ ^JTldSii «nr^ I think 
a year has passed since I saw you last ; ^^x^ H^^ l%<fi' ff^RT BT^ 
how many days is it since he died ? 

(3) It expresses the cause of the verbal act that follows ; 
WSTfO TT TffT am^ anPRfT ITT^ I have got quite feeble by con- 
stant sickness ; ^r ^Jl ii^?f %9yT h® ^i®^ ^f fever ; ^fr ^ WWf 

m?5r ^w 7#^ ^ ir^ ^H^ z^m tr?T 'TRff art ^rrft* as he was 

returning, he came to a river on the road, through which, from 
a great fall of rain that had taken place, he saw there was no 
passage ; ij^ iTr5:?r Jt^T ^R ftgwri ? what would you get by 
killing me ? 

(4) It has the force of ^ although, when w?T inflects the 
verb sra^ ; TfT # ^n^r ^^^^ f^TOT M<Ji<4f see, what a blunder I 
have committed, wise man as I am : ^ is often added to 3fqjr. 

(5) It is used to make up the forms of some compound verbs : 
^5Uqr ?nF wash it thoroughly ; ^^(^ ^ %^ f^ he flung it away. 

Note,— In the phrase ^TTTT Mlf a substitute for iff ^rpnif I know 
the participle expresses the sense of the verb intensely or forciblv •'»nr 
9ff UTTf Wt that I know full well. J »^^\ 
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ni.—Th€ Future Tense. 

§ 605. The future participle in <tR expresses that the speak- 
er has some knowledge of the intention on the part of the 
agent to do the act denoted by the participle; %^^r^ b||^ he 
is going to come. It is chiefly used to make up the forms of 
the compound tenses. Its form in air is used as a verbal noun: 
^Ff^ (^t«fr the people who intend to come. 

The Gerund. 

§ 606. 1. This expresses the simple verbal act, without any 

circumstances of time, mode, &c., and is substantival in use, 

being declined in all the cases, like a neuter noun ending in 

if; as ^fk^ doing ; ^TT'^TrRT for doing ; chi^^l-cif of doing, &c. 

Thus, T^iMi ^rrtt •iUlfJf MT^ his actions are good ; %^ qift^PH 

ft^ ^k^ sTrff she did not escape punishment ; ^P5T wnrtt" ^fTBT 

TFT ^TT^ irnr btt^ it is imperative that I should obey my father. 

Nofe, — The gerund may take its object when it is a transitive verb : 
^J^T?^ 'Wra' QTRTT ^ «?l%^ you owe me fifty betelnuts. 

Note. — The verbs are given in the dictionary in the gerundial form, 
and the verb is named by it, as efiiuj \^ the verb to do'. 

2. It is used for the imperative as a most indefinite form : 
^TT Piffle npf" continue to write to us. 

3. With the verb 3?^ it expresses the sense of obligation 
or necessity : q^ j^pf^ BTTTTra' ^^ ^U^ one day we have to die ; 
^It*^ TOTO" FT^ ^ ^n^ you have to give me fifty rupees ; ^^ 
# 2fiT^ 3|^nT% «liT do then as you think proper. 

The Supines. 

§ 607. The forms of the supines are two-— dative and 
genitive. 

1. The dative supine is usually used for the infinitive, as 
most verbs take it, and not the infinitive (§ 501) ; S" iff ^iTRT^ 
Rr^ anif I am ready to do that. 

2. The genitive supine expresses incumbency or necessity 
with certain slight shades of meaning : — 
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(a) It is used with ir^^l- to fall, to express a necessity over 
which the speaker has no control ; b^toTO ^'AliH(f ^l^r-^ q^ we 
shall bo under the necessity of going abroad. 

(6) It is used with st^pt to be, to express the kind of 
necessity denoted in English by the use of the verb ^' to have *' 
followed by an infinitive ; a^TTTFrff ^sf^ 4lr^l^4l^ ^n^ I have 
something to say to you; nrn^ ^TTPT 4l^^|-9 ffif he had to 
come yesterday. 

Note, — ^^Tien the genitive supine with the verb 3fEI^ to be is used, 
the subject may take the nominative or the dative case. When it as- 
somes the dative case, the genitive supine is put in the neuter singular, 
and when the nominative, the genitive supine a(;rees in gender and 
number with the subject : ^RTFTT ^^r^r^ 3T1% he has to take his meals ; 
?ft ^TJT j^f^ r -*i( r HT^ he is yet to take his meals. By the former 
construction the supine expresses simply the sense of incumbency or 
necessity, and by the latter, the additional idea that the source of the 
necessity (viz. the resolution) is placed in the subject in the nominative 
case ; ^r ^W 'IRTT^ (or ^roTTT W?) he is going to come tomorrow 
(§ 262, 4.) In fact, the latter construction has all the meanings of 
the present prospective tense. (§ 488) 

(c) It is used by itself without an auxiliary verb to complete 
the sentence, in order to express the highest degree of proba- 
bility — little short of absolute certainty; >TRr ^TRT^ fTPHTT ^ 
JPRPTHT, TT tfrywTrf ^«frS the stone struck his ear, and it (the 
ear) was ready to break off, but the act was deficient by a little, 
i.e. the ear was within an ace of being struck off; tfr !p^% ftf^ 
HtSt chif^r-^l he is such a man as will one day or other surely 
do mischief. 

Note. — The supines are inflected forms of the infinitive, which, ety- 
mologically as xvell as in regard to their use, are substantival in charac- 
ter. They are of the nature of the gerund, abstract nouns, denoting 
action, but, unlike the gerund, they in the dative case express the 
sense of" a purpose." Thus, "he goes to read*' would be ^ <f|^ > n i ^ 
fnfr* not ^T^*'^r^ ^rnfr ; so also "what shall I do for his reading" would 
be nrr^irr ^r ^ ^ ^ l^ . » ("ot ^nrrfr) sfpT W^ ? in Sanskrit the form in 
g[^i8 not inflected in the dative to express this sense of purpose ; ?nrf% 
i|^^he goes to cook. But even in Sanskrit it is only a few special 
Terbs that can take the forms in ,g?j. Its deficiency is made up by the 
aid of other forms, and by the use, like the Marathf dative supine, of a 
verbal dative ; inrf^ Ml«l)l^ he goes to the act of cooking. — Max M^iller. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 
The Particles. 

THE ADVERB. 
§ 508— § 535. 

§ 508. The declinable adverb agrees^ in gender and nam* 
ber, either with the subject, or with the object of the verb ; 5fr 
^EfiTRft srr^^ she will dance well ; ^f iTRTT ^R^ ^k(^ ? how does 
he sing ? stoT ^r «lil*l8«*ir WvH^ f^^ thus he fell into very 
great distress. The declinable verb is thas used — 

1. When the subject is uninflected, and the verb is in- 
transitive, the adverb agrees with the subject ; ^ ^inpfr ^F'Sft 
she walks well ; ^fi" Tirtf ^t^v?r ^FPft he is opposed to me. 

2. When the verb takes an uninflected object, the adverb 
agrees with the object, in preference to the subject ; jft IPFT 
^nrS ^Rft she sings well. 

3. When both the subject and object are inflected, the 
adverb is put in the neuter singular ; ^^ ^^^THTT «K^ 'ff^ how 
could he beat him ? 

4. The adverb is put in the neuter singular, also, when 
the subject of the intransitive verb is either omitted, or 
inflected; ift|<T «jr& how will it be? ^^rft "Wlk ^ «ir9 how 
could he go ? 

5. The adverb is employed in the neuter singular, also, when 
the object of the transitive verb is omitted, and the verb ex- 
presses merely its general sense of action ; ^ ^r^ ^if^^ how 
does he read ? fft ^ «n^ how does she sing ; but % sff^ ^rtt 
^ff%f^f how does he read the book ? 

§ 609. One adverb may modify another adverb, and then 
both agree in gender and number ; ^^ ft 'ffC %f^ ^l*ltfl ^^ft 
«lj^ qfff ^1^ ? see how well God has ordered this matter. 
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§ 610. Adverbs expressing the sense of quality, or rather 
adjectives used adverbially, can be compared like simple adjec- 
tives; OTT^ ^m ^m^ mf^ Maind reads better than 
Bdma. (§ 410) 

§ 611. In a compound sentence the relative adverb intro- 
ducing the initial clause is followed by its correlative ; ^ SrcfT 
%5|jf wH^ n^ g^r qrflr %6^ H8^ ft^ *nr ^ whenever she used 
to see her mother in anger, she was afraid. 

The relative particle may be omitted ; jfr ^^fTT ^t^ ^TT ^sft 
qfPT sirff I used to work when I was young; g^^hRfttT f# W^ 
^iT^ we should do as you may bid us. 

§ 612. The relative adverb of time (S^s^) may be repeated 
to convey the sense of frequency, and the correlative following 
it is usually repeated : ^tb^ ^rs^f ft^HTC ffir 7% ^(^ ^^ fil% ^ffe 
W^nW? *r^T ^ whenever her eyes fell upon her, they used to 
fill with tears. In the following sentence the adverb is not 
repeated : tt 'ff ?«rNr%fr Mim^ ^^TTSt, ?Nf fit ^THT^ir^rfWnf they 
drive me away whenever I attempt to go to them. 

§ 613. When Sfs^ is joined to %c^, it expresses the rare oc- 
currence of an event, and the correlative is only once mentioned : 

»nr 3wf ^|5^ inrft «FNf ^iPmS ^w «Tp ^j^ *r%» ^^ ^m«i«« 

^J)h ^ft ^^ Jf • %?? dhiri) sometimes when she happened not to 
do attentively what she was bid, then Trimbakshet used to 
hang the jay again in that place. 

Obs, — For the meanings and uses of other adverbs, see § 283-286. 

The Postposition. 

§ 614. The postpositions, which are capable of inflection, 
agree with the nouns to which they refer in gender and num- 
ber : f^i^^Ti^ or ^nn^nn^ ^ ^ ^ ^ twenty elephants 
stood around him. The postpositions, in conjunction with 
the nouns which they inflect, form adverbial phrases, and 
consequently follow the same laws of concordance with the 

declinable adverbs. (§ 508) 
40 m 
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^ 516. Postpositions may inflect a whole sentence : 4f 
CT% ^flwilftnr UTTTT frtt I will not go without taking the 
rupees ; ^«lHI" ^ H\<rM\^ i(f differ 3%T after I have met him, I shall 
ask him. The postposition inflects the verbs %^ and ^ fn^ 
as if they were nouns (Jf? fy^ft + ifTfC) • When the postposi- 
tions thus govern a sentence, the sentence ends in the past 
tense in ^. (§ 504, 1, Note.) 

The demonstrative ^ this, might be inserted between the 
sentence and the postposition by which it is governed : fv^ 
cn^ft^ ?pft toNt f^ ISirWf ^^ ^^ri^ wrfi Sadu was grieved 
that Bdmd gave a cap to Baoji as a present. (§437) 

Obs, — It would behest to write the postposition and the inflected noun 
together ; as ^pTI^lflt than Ram^ ; Mil^V^i out of the house. 

The Conjunction. 

§ 616. The copulative conjunctions are STT^ and f(, snf^ 
difiors a little from ^. The former connects opposite truths, 
while the latter denotes variety: 5^ gjTOT Wf^ fT 'fhT that 
one is dark, and this is fair ; anift J^fW s?hre^ 9^: Wf^ 
STT^RTOT^ 4IM^"I we used to make the earth our bed and the sky 
our covering; ^qrBft fr?nmr TT^ T STTTOT J^Ri* T BTO^iJ^ 
^ STSfTFaTTT qrfT Hm inpT ^ ^T??ft I am very much pained to 
think of his ingratitude, dishonour, and the ruin which he has 
brought upon himself by such conduct. 

2. 9nf^ has occasionally a causal force which is wanting in 
^, and denotes that the former member is related to the latter 
as the antecedent cause or rather occasion : ^(i^^ f(^ ^\W^ ^TTfi' 
W^ ^?fT mx^ fi a^Rf ^ttH at present I have no employment and 
(consequently) I do not know what I should do. 

3. snfof has another peculiar force. It indicates that the 
act mentioned in the first clause precedes in point of time that 
contained in the latter clause without exercising a causal in- 
fluence : ^^ ^ft ^ 4^dkfi arrf^J^ he turned over four leaves 
and asked. When two sentences are thus connected with each 
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other, the verb of the first clause is changed to the pluperfect 

participle, and the conjunction is omitted. «^|^ ^K qt^ 7?r77 

5^; 11^ ^r^JT cFTlff ftro nft^r the singing was over, and some 
part of the day still remained. 

4. wrrf^ ^^^ ^ ^^ botli elegantly used in a sentence for the 
sake of variety of particles ; t(q lyinft Jt#?Er Ft^F^ mji^ ^RTSSHT 

afterwards she put the jay in the cage and went with it all over 
the house, calling out to her mother, sister, and the servants, 
and showing it to them. 

5. 9Trf^ uia>y be indiscriminately used, but not so 7. 

§ 617. The copulative conjunctions are oflben omitted in 
Mardthi, and the omission frequently imparts naturalness and 
animation to the narrative : 11^/^ eh qff?Tr Ppl" ?f wf^ ^ichR3 JfTIPf, 

WTF^ra ^sRf^, BT'fm Rr^^ r*^ ^%^ «^; srrt^air it?w Snr^ 
4|<niiifi pr^ ^nft; ^ ^nTofl" jdt^Tfrr frn^ ^^ ^nft^^cRU in reality 

she did not deceive her mother, she deceived herself. For- 
merly she used to be always cheerful. She would find delight 
in the society of her mother, and whenever her mother went 
out and came home, she would gladly go forward and em- 
brace her; but all this happiness was now lost to her; ^^n^ 

f^ 9TI% he has bid us do what would do us good, and forbidden 
what would injure us. 

§ 618. On the other hand, the repetition of the conjunction 
arrests the attention, and rivets it on the details : ^nr 'Ppft' ^t%^ 

^r^SP^nnn^ then she put the jay in the cage, and went with it 
all over the house, calling out to her mother, and sisters, and 
the servants, and showing it to them. The particles are, how- 
ever, often omitted, and the attention is drawn to the details 
by the tone of the voice inr ^^t^Tlft^f ^N^RTYm *TrfHR W, i|^ 
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RT*, Rrt. '^gifrir, BPTPRT, ^Tfet, ^TSft, aflfk, ^ S|^ T!^ SPFTT* 

'fS t :Ut*N, Himif ^rrf, ^*JrO, ^nr ^r^ 5^ 3n>IN' mt^ ^Rrfl 

ftfff then the squire took Davlatr^v upstairs^ where he had 
beforehand collected such fruits as grapes^ limes^ shaddocks^ 
pine-apples, pomegranates^ plantains^ figs^ guavas, and such 
flowers as the rose^ the jessamine^ the jasmine, the Christmas 
flower, and the champaca ; ^pf % fPrff b^IH^M Pt'W ^tl^ Mlt- 

«^T %CTt, TR^, tro5^n%, ^?t%» frart T^^frss^ 5#r ^m% she was 

then so much overpowered with joy that she kissed her mother 
profusely on her lips, her cheeks, her eyes, her breast, and her 
hands. 

§ 619. The disjunctive conjunctions BTrnr and 1%^, or, differ 
a little in sense, though the difference is little attended to. 
3TO^ has only a disjunctive force, while f%^ has the additional 
sense of variety ; srHP ^f^ft 'R^ ^ftSFf f^^ mpsff ^TT^t^ ^m^ 

ar^r <r*y^fiid; f%^ f^ ^Ri% M^J^^fl ofrrS' R^^id, ^^rw ^^m 39^ 

4m^ H^m\ if any honest people suffering from poverty desire 
to get a mouthful of food, or glean stray ears of corn, you 
should never molest them ; ir^ iTt^ W|m1 ir^f^ ^fr^ a?|^ ?ft *ff 

m^ wm *^, rR H?!KMii< TT^ ? Bw^ ^ ^^t^m M i 'myimnvh 

would your majesty be pleased if I praised him in your presence 
as he deserves, or could I say anything unfavourable of him in 
the presence of one who could deal with him, at once, according 
to his deserts ? 

2. WTO" and (%^ are often elegantly used to vary the parti- 
cles; ^ (w^) ^^f f%^ Fifi'HichRdi anf^rar, wr^ ^gtf^pr^ 

^^rr^n* TTRT sror %W tmr ^ ^^ HHMH TT^ whether it (the charge) 
was true, or a trumped up one, or he really intended doing it, 
cannot be precisely determined. 

§ 620. When the second clause of a compound sentence 
limits the signification of the first, the adversative conjunction 

qtj or qrr, but, is inserted ; jjar^n^ ^^^ irrrfNr w^ 5ft srrft^qw 
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^, i# fR^TT ^VH because you have confessed your faulty I 
will simply not punish you ; but I will not call you my Durg& 
unless I try your penitence for many days ; imTT ^fHT tt^ ^(hWU» 

my brother has good manners^ and is of a frank and generous 
disposition^ but he is at the same time a little rash, forward^ 
and obstinate. 

Note, — The adversative sentence in which the second* clause limits 
the first, could he converted into a conditional sentence, denoting con- 
cessio n ; -^ m^ ^THT ^^ ^I^MF, ^TTI^ 4t«ho&h &c., ^rft ^TOT^ 
^tHSS 4^mdb\» &c., 9?!^ although my brother is of good habits, &c., 
still he is at the same time a little rash, &c. The conditional is prefer- 
able when the opposition is pointed. 

§ 521. When the second clause contradicts the firsts the 
whole sentence is constructed in two ways : — 

1. When the first clause is positive, i.e. does not contain a 
negative particle, and the second clause is negative, the two 
clauses are simply put together, without the insertion of an 
adversative particle : f^ BTrTTra" 4><jT^3 , W^ frtf she deceived 
herself, not her mother ; a?^ ^ ^ rfif ^^(c^ ^Nt, 3Tn<^ fT^ 
in a thing like this, it is their fault, not ours. 

2. When the first clause contains a negative particle and 
the second is aflSirmative, the adversative particles may or may 
not be inserted : fir^ ia r ^l^ 'ij^ ^T^^TTTT 'TT^f, 'f^ (or ?T^ J^) 
by eating poison, man will not live, but die. The adversative 
ffX but, is only used, never qtj or tt but. 

3. When two opposite clauses are joined simply to indicate 
variety, and not contradiction, the copulative conjunction Vff^ 
and, in the sense of No. 1, is used : ^Pm BTOrfT BTTf^ 3?^ g|f 
9iT^ the boy is weak, and the girl is strong. 

§ 622. When more than two adversative clauses are united 
in one sentence, both TT but, and hTI^ and, in its oppositional 
character, are employed to connect the clauses : ^y^^ <l^ ^fi< i r< ! % 
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^ l eHKfH r ^ m^ ^ ^rfwnif^ tr^^ 3|?5nfttT I am fally aware that 
people do so^ but I have not met with a single fault in V^sd, 
whereas Atmaram must be^ at leasts gailty of a thousand. In 
this sentence the second clause limits the firsts and the third 
negatives the second ; hence q^ very naturally comes between 
the first two clauses^ and BTTf^ between the second and the last. 

When, however, the second clause negatives the first and 
the third limits the second, there is no particle inserted be- 
tween the first and the second clause, while q^ is inserted before 
the third: ?#|7nWf «rWf ijl^ l ^^l^ fs^, ^l^^ l R^A^^ fWt. 
T^^^^S" (4«tiM«hr^ fHfi' the plates and dishes of the farmer 
were not of gold and silver, but only of brass and copper, never- 
theless they were clean and bright. ^ still, would be prefer- 
able to TT. 

§ 623. In regard to the causative sentences, when the 
primary design of the speaker is to mention the cause, the clause 
containing the cause is put first, and the causal particle (T^ 
is affixed to it : ^ftff^ ^ g^, sttPt H'^'^'iTr ^tHt Ml^ ^W^T 
8T# l^TT wt 'Ktr tjirif «TO^ since the houses there are dry, 
clean, and commodious, there must be very few such excellent 
cities. But when the speaker does not wish to state the cause 
first, the clause containing the fact to be accounted for is placed 
first, and the causal clause beginning with mx^, if^n^ ^» ^^ 
&c., follows it : Rr^Kf jlc^uifi qi^B^ |j|^, efri^l % qi^l*fli ^H%i4 W* 
% f^ ^ 7^ ^ ^^ happened as she had said, for the five thou- 
sand that bad come to his aid went back ; snt^ ^S^ ?^7 t^tBT 
^Frr U^mi, ^ ^^ sttt Pfir #ri^ ^R wrt P!^^ whenever 
she heard the voice of her mother she used to tremble, for she 
did not know what her mother might have to say to her. 

§ 624. In causative sentences expressive of purpose, the 
sentence expressing purpose is put before the other clause, with 
WV^ at the end of the former ; but when the clause denoting 
purpose is placed last, it is preceded by the particle ^ : ?ft 
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TfC HlRti in order to remove the bad omen^ the qaeen took a 
gun and killed the crow ; Rrt" ft^-^l^i PH^T f^m\ TTHT Brt^, ^ 
ftnr Ni^MI ^WT ft^ T Trt" she used to put green leaves over 
the cage^ in order that it might not suffer from the sun. 

§ 626. The conditional particles ir: and ffT are employed 
in purely conditional or supposititious sentences : HT JJ^^'TOri' 
ft^ ^nftH ^S^ ^^^ Si^ t4Mi^^ if you always went to him 
you would contract his vices; ^Hnlt 4jiPl^<) ^«li^«4 ?T^ ^m^ 
ffhfit' HT if you care to listen to me, then go this very day 
to Hari. The relative conditional particle IR might be 
optionally omitted as in the last example. 

§ 626, Instead of the conjunctional particles iffT and ?r, the 
participial forms tr4\\^ and «T^Plt are sometimes employed. 
The form in F^rar is used when the act mentioned in the 
conditional clause is least important, or is least likely to occur; 
WT'^ tW? W^iira" T?^ ^ should you ever happen to come to 
our town, come and see me. The future indicative with HT may 
be used for this form ; ^Tt^ iiv^44f ^^^1^ (or M^R<^I^) should 
you ever seat me upon the throne. The form in ar^nft is more 
emphatic than that in r^l^, but still it implies that what is 
mentioned in the consequent is more important than that which 
is stated in the conditional clause: jfif Hli«hj if^ ^l^nvt fl* *IHr^: 
■fHrtNT %^r<ftw should I go to him again, he will restore me to 
my place in his service. When, however, the conditional clause 
is to be made emphatic, the past indicative with ^rt, expressed 
or understood, is employed ; ^ mnm oRo^ 5Tt «FRr W^ should 
my maternal uncle learn this, what would he say ? ^Tnt ^Ft^- 

^n^ f^t^m ^^art^^ ?m^ ^^^^ ^iP*i3 ^^^ **ftT if you should 

bring a certificate from the gentleman whom you served before, 
I will keep you. 

^ote, — The forms expressing great uncertainty are considered most 
respectful in Mardtbi, and are consequently employed when persons are 
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addressed courteously ; 3^ aft^ft mi ^ art JWT »RRr ST^Firre, «ft 
21^ H^-^ STpTT ^{t if you should perhaps desire that nobody should 
see you, I shall give you a suitable place ; H^RMI'^I 8|T|rT Wl^^m 
<f ; o6< i fl*f should your majesty command, I shall inform you ; afTUT ^If^ 
WC ^ ^ITTHr 3fn^ %Hf if you will have the goodness to give me 
permission, I shall go and return in a moment. 

§ 627. The past indicative, with snr or ^rfj-, being the most 
emphatic conditional form, is always employed when the action 
contained in the conditional clause is more important than its 
result : ^rt ^HT ^ ^RJjT IfR^tfJRr W ^WltT now, boy, take care if 
you stir hence ; f^^ ii(^ intfr ^H^ ^Trft fjrf %?ft ^ *Wr ^^K" 
^et^m i ^ ^TTff though I should spend all my estate, I could not 
make up her loss. "iTT or irrft is always expressed when the 
conditional clause is most emphatic. 

Hence when a person speaks of himself with modesty, he 
uses the past tense in the conditional clause ; the past tense, 
being an emphatic form, imposes a high degree of obligation 
on him ; HT 1W ^f-^t M^^l «R^^ B?|^ fflr iff <!«in9|r ^nw ^{tft fit 
H^KmI^ 'n^ ? if I praised him before his fistce, as I might in 
justice be expected to do, then would your majesty be pleased ? 
It would be rude to use this form in reference to a person of 
superior station. 

§ 628. The past indicative is, also, used when an event is 
most likely to happen in future time; ^r4t (t^^T'T^^ ^KI4^«i 
^Hl^ fK'H^i<*5 ^ should you ever pass our door, come to me. 
When the event is almost certain^ and the performance of an- 
other act depends upon it, the past tense is always used, and is 
followed by fPT^ instead of ?R : ^p{[ ^Tftt ^P^ fPrt" JBT ^T^^ 
when uncle goes out, I will even then meet you; ^fr aHHT Wr% 
^^ ^rnr tell me as soon as he comes. 

Nqte. — Instead of the past tense, the imperative might be used ; ff 
^ ^WT^ranff ^^ WTT^ ^t&flt^ f^ftT put the ox to the water-wheel, 
and he will then improve. 

§ 629. When an event has actually taken place, and there is 
no doubt in the speaker's mind about it, the present and the past 
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tense of bti^ are used to make up the verbal forms : ?f|' ir^ ^J|T 
«n^ (of which you have no doubt) ?R ^^m HT ^nff if he is not a 
thief, then he has nothing to fear ; liTT rT W^ ^ rR JTW ^{^ 
^Urdf^ if they had come they must have seen me ; ^ HT rfr 
^^y ?T^ rfr 3^ ^€t^ 'T^ if he is here, then you will see him. 

§ 630. When the speaker does not question the occurrence 
of an event, but simply wants to express that he has no know- 
ledge about it, then ^n^^ is substituted for B?l^ : ?it ifl^^inCl 
^tHT Bra<^ frtf ^^ MPflpT though he should have gone to an- 
other continent, I will fetch him thence ; ^RF 5[^ ^li^l^ 
XWf f^ BTOfft ?T^ should the teacher have given them leave, what 
then ? ^ iTRf 5j?h^ ffT ^ T^ should he be going, then do not 
come ; ?J^f^5f^»rrr STOf^RT fIT ^ f^RimK ^ should you be going 
to write, 1 shall not write ; "Snc rfr fJ^N" «Fl^ 3^*^ ?T^ should he 
be in some place just here^ then ? 

§ 631. When we wish to express that the event might 
have been different from that which has actually happened, the 
conditional mood is used : BTonjft tot^ 1T^ t^PRft fTC 'jf HMdL 
f^<ft3 B^^ had I needed more money, I would have sold the 
whole ; ««|rt| ^fPTT %?# BTOfft ^ ilHHI ffl«hV ^ ^tfTPTT if you had 
pardoned him, then Ram would not have been so much grieved. 
This is the most common use of the Mardthi conditional mood. 

§ 632. When the conditional clause denotes a concession, 
the particles irtl" and rrft are used : ffT% ^ ^rtPPT^' ?rft vnt^ 
^fcliHi m^ although I told him so much, he did not listen ; 
\^TT^ 3T5 d|<«0«1 ^rrt'^ ^TUrft ^ ^ ^«5^ ^^ although Devrdv was 
shedding tears, still he smiled when he heard that. ar^Rrf or 
^T^prift might be substituted for the conditional particles ; f^ 
*ifd3 BTOfTT ?it ^RT though I said so much, still he went away. 

The Interjection. 

§ 633. The interjection ffir, yes, requires a word of explana- 
tion. In answering a question, the verb employed in the ques- 
tion is repeated with or without f|^ yes. If a man was asked 
41 m 
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if his work was completed, he woald be asked ^ipr flT^ ha,Te 
you done your work ? (literally, is the work done? ) he would 
answer, ff^ fjrS yes, it is done, or simply fffS it is done ; never 
only fhl yes. 

§ 634. But since ^J^ is a form of the verb ft^ to become, 
and, as a verb, is used in the senseof sn^, is, (§ 224), it can natur- 
ally be used by itself when the question is put with the verb sn^ 
to be. Thus, the question jj^jTf^ B^Tft ? are you Kunbis ? might 
be answered simply by ftT yes, or with the whole question re- 
peated in a different tone, as fjm, jr^4) ^f(l^ yes, we are Kunbis* 

§ 636. The negative answer is given in the same way as 
the affirmative ; gr5T ^ tTPTtfl" are you hungry ? Answer, m^ 
?^nrrfl' or ^ \ * \ fi\ sfrtf I am not hungry. So also, ^^H^ #t^fW 
did you go ? ?n^ ^mf I did not go ; ^wrVTT 9||^ are you a 
Brahman ? sft^ no ; orsfT^iff ^KW^^HlH no, I am not a Brahman ; 
or ;rrft, 4f FWt »?ft no, I am a tailor. 

The above information is only in reference to questions of 
information. The mode of answering questions of permission 
or entreaty is somewhat different. In the affirmative answer 
the principal verb of the question is simply repeated, or re- 
peated with the interjection ^t^ yes, or ^ well, jft ^^ shall I 
come ? qr, or ^ VTfOv^^VT come ; or yes, come ; or well, come ; 
^^n^ ^ ^¥\^ ^T^T^ should he read that book ? ^t^ ^T^TT^yes, he 
should read it, or ^g^TPT ^T^f% he may freely read it. 

The negative answer is given with the negative verb srat' or 
^ ; ^'TPt'T^ do not thou read it; gifr ^ ^^ don't come, 
(plural) ; ^^(^ ^ ^ he should not come. These are the negative 
forms of the imperative and subjunctive moods. When sfcRt is 
used as the negative form of 'n^il* (§ 230), it can be used in 
the answer simply by itself; g?^ WWr TTft^ ? do you want a 
mango ? T^^ or Hf^ 5rat I don't want it, or »TW WfT T^ifl'; ^iS 
qif^ I don't want a mango, but a plantain. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 
Prosody. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF VERSIFICATION. 

§ 636— § 547. 

§686. The laws of Mardthi Versification are based chiefly 

upon quantity y syllahijication, rhymes and accent. 

Note, — ^The rules of Mardthf versification are principally derived 
from Sanskrit. 

• 

§ 637. Quantity (mm) indicates the time taken in pro- 
nouncing an Vi^ or syllable ; Syllabification (ar^frrt^) refers 
to the number of the syllables which compose a verse or a part 
of it ; Bhyme (ipT^) is the correspondence of sound in tlie termi- 
nating sounds of two or more members of a verse; and Accent 
(irRt I f^CTT) uiarks the sections into which a verse is divided. 

§ 638. Quantity is reckoned by m&tr&s or moments, and 
«ach short vowel is supposed to be uttered in one moment, and 
hence it is equal to one mdtri. A long vowel takes twice as 
much time as is required to pronounce a short vowel, and is, 
therefore, equal in quantity to two mdtrds. The diphthongs 
are included in the long vowels. 

The length or quantity of the vowel is indicated by two signs, 
the macron or a transverse line {-) put on the top of a syllable 
to denote two mdtrds, and the breve 'ov crescent (^) to denote 
one matra; thus ^ = 1 mdtrd ; ^r= 2 mdtras ; Hvi = 3 mdtras; 
^^ = 4 mdtras; g^a* = 2 mdtrds. 

§ 639. There are some vowels which, though short, become 
long by position. They are these : — ( 1 ) a short vowel, with 
an anu^wdr over it ; (2) a short vowel, followed by a visarga; 
(3) ashort vowel, followed by a double consonant ; and (4) a short 
vowel (occasionally) at the end of a verso, Thus^^; j:^^; griT ; 
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Note. — When the letter with an anuswdr over it, or that followed 
by a double letter, is not pronounced forcibly , it does not become long ; 

as ifpr; rw ; T-«rr, jwh ^5mt. 

§ 540. Rhyme forms an essential element of Mardthi ver- 
sification, and the following verse is an example of it : — 

f^ H^HWW II 3tf^ T «?TOT. 

Note. — The terminating syllables of all the four members of the 
verse sound alike. The terminating letters must be of the same organ, 

§ 641. Syllabification is essential to some kinds of versifi- 
cation, such as slohas, &c. In the following verse all the 
members correspond in the number of their syllables, although 
they do not all rhyme with each other : — 

^5^ II 5^ft»nt II =5 + 5 syllables. 
^^^^ II J:^!rftTTOrll = 5 + 5 „ 

§ 642. A combination of the syllables, either according to 
their number, or their length (quantity) fonns a ^TT or foot. 
When the syllables are combined according to their number, 
they make what may be called a syllabic foot, and when they 
are combined according to their length, they make a non- 
syllabic foot. 

§ 643. A syllabic foot is composed of three aroT or syl- 
lables, and the three syllables may or may not vary in length ; 
thus sppT is a syllabic foot. 

Note. — ^The syllables composing a syllabic foot may be thus arranged 
according to their quantity : — 

Ipn^ = ^-^ - - ; ^|R|«hr = - ^-^ -; fTRTT = ^-'; 'HPT = -*^ ^-^ 

^^ ; Hlhhi = - w -^ ; ^«iiti -^ - w ; ^pT^ ^-^ ^-^ - . ifpfr^ . 

Thus there are eight classes of the syllabic feet, each of which is named 
by the initial letter of the above words. Thus ^ denotes the foot 
^TRTT^ or ^^ — ; T denotes the foot iif^cf^r - ^-^ -, and so on. 

§ 644. A non-syllabic foot, which is measured by the length 
of the syllables which compose it, consists of four mMras, as 
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Note. — The non-syllabic feet are divided into fire classes, according 
to the position and quantity of the syllables of which they consist. 
Thus •^Mr=4 ; «^^=4 ; ifr ;fT #=4 ; ^ ^ ^=4 ; ^ # ?[ #=4. The 
classes are named by the initial letters of these words. Thus ^r denotes 
^^r — ; ^ denotes ^^tSt or w ^-^ -, and so on. 

§ 646. The feet make a qr^ or ^nc^ a distich, and a verso 
consists of two or more distichs, thus : — 

gg^ Prggrf ^ i ^iR^i i ^ f^^^iRr srr^^ II 



Note. — In this Terse there are four distichs, and each distich contains 
nine syllables, i.e. three syllabic feet, and fourteen mutras, i.e. three 
and a half non-syllabic feet. The half-letters are not reckoned. 

Note. — Each distich is usually marked off by two perpendicular 
lines, put at the end of it. Thus : — 



q i i ^if t ^ grat?T t^ifft I itr^m^ ^f^mrft ^i^^ II 

§ 646. The distichs are arranged into lines called 9?^ or 
halves. Thus : — 

§ 647. The accent marks off a section of the verse where 
iliere w a slighi paiise made in reading or singing. Thus : — 

^5i^5^f^r^ II ^ '^^ l:^ r?5TTOr 

Note. — The accent falls here on every fifth syllable. 

^^Note. — A distich is a division of the verses according to sense, 
as well as arrangement of the feet, while the accent does not mark 
off clauses; it simply indicates the j9/ac^ where a pause should be made 
in reading. The syllable on which the accent falls ought to finish the 
ioord. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 
THE VARIETIES OF MARATHI VERSIFICATION.' 

§ 548— § 559. 

§ 648. The Mardthf poetry is divided into sev^eral classes, 
the principal of which are the A'ryds, the olokas, the Padas, 
the Sakisy the Dindis, the Ovis, and the Ahhangs. 

The Arya (^n^). 
§ 549. The A'ryfi verse is wholly reckoned by the quantity 
of its syllables. It consists of four distichs and two lines. The 
first and third distichs contain an equal number of feet, i.e. 
three feet or twelve mdtras; the second distich contains four 
feet and a half, or eighteen matras ; and the fourth contains 
fifteen mdtrds. Thus : — 

^^Mk m4^ i 4ffM = \R = dlJ i Kff ^ q^ ^' tfr' = II 15. 

§ 550. In the arrangement of the feet care must be taken 
to have the sixth foot, in each line, to be either ir ( ^ - **.) ^ 'f 
{^ v» u,) and to avoid the IT foot in every odd position, i.e. it 
should not be placed yJr*^ or third or fifth or seventh in the line. 

1 2 8 4 6 6 7 

fHT^ ^^(ifrl ^TSfT, wf ft^H ^ il^l^ 30 II No. 

1 2 S 4 6 6 7 

§ 661. The A'ryds are sub-divided into /o?*r classes, viz., 
theAryfi proper, the Giti (ift^), the TJpagiti (g^nftfir), the 
Udglti (sifififi )t aiid the A'ryd-giti (BTPlf 'ftfir). 

We saw above that the A'ryd proper consists in all of 57 
mdtras, 12 in the first and third, 18 in the third, and 15 in the 
third distich. The Giti and the other metres dificr from it only 
in the construction of the second and fourth distichs (§ 545). 

The Giti has 18 jndtrds in every second and fourth distich, 
and the whole number of its mdtras amounts to 60; in the 
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Upagiti, the second and fourth distichs contain 15 m&tr&s each ; 
the JJdgiti has 15 mdtrds in the second and 18 in the fourth 
distichs ; and the A'tya-giti has 20 m&tras in each of the two 
distichs. The following is an example of the Ai/ya-giti : — 
'ft fir^ 5|rf^ ^«ho&^r ; =12 m. ^ gfff arw B^ BTOT^^RT ^OT^ II 20 

ft^rer ^ Miii-ft, =12 ^rfi* f^ifl ftr^^ t fNt n'ff II 20. 

§ 552. The Sloka verse is determinefd by the number of its 
syllables. Its varieties are too many to be enumerated here. 

It is usually composed oi four distichs; and the distichs 
correspond to each other in the number of their syllables. The 
first two and the last two distichs rhyme with each other; 
sometimes, however, all the four rhyme. The accent forms an 
essential element of this verse, which falls in each distich on 
the same syllable. The distichs of a sloka maybe composed of 
from one to any number of syllables, and may take any variety 
of feet. The following are a few specimens of Slokas : — 

(1) 
^^^^ lllt^RpTTOT II 

^3^^ lljs'f^'r^ II 

Note. — The distichs are composed of fiye lines each, and rhyme by 
pairs. 

(2) 

^ JrtT^lTHr II ^ll^^ l MH I gft^TPTT II 

B*?T:^Rrr TC^^JfTT II #r5RT ^ H^^ l H l II 

Note. — The distichs are composed of eight syllables, and the accent 
falls upon eirery fourth syllable. 

^^ (3) 

^raran^ g^ vr 5nff fft 11 ^Tijjiftprr 'frtf^ II 

Note. — The distichs are composed of eleven syllables each. 

(4) 
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iVo/tf .— The distichs are composed of 1 3 syllables each ; and the 
accent falls upon the third and the tenth syllables. 

(5) 

^RT^ gsf ft^f^^ qfRr tflf ^ ^rTifgi%''n^ 

^ ^t^ ^ 'IT ^mr Jifit 'TTT rTTT ^o&^ti ?r^ — 

iVo/0. — Each distich contains 23 syllables, and the accent falls upon* 
6th, 6 th, 6th, and 5 th syllables. 

The Padas (q^). 

§ 653. The Pada is a stanza^ composed of several lines,. 
called kadvens, the first line of which is repeated at the end of 
each of the following lines, as a chorus or WV^* The chorus 
may or may not correspond to the other lines in quantity, 

A kadven is divided into two distichs, generally of unequal 
lengths, and is reckoned by the length of its syllables.. When 
the pada is sung, the first distich of the dhrupada is twice 
repeated. Thus — 

8TT*i^ ^ ^^f^ (tj ^m) II ^qrf^ ^ ^^tm II f • 

^t^Rl ^TTc^ Tfft II WRT flfrf^ m^ Tnff II X II Wfft* II 

fW3 5R^ ^TTt II t^rmrtt Prsfrf^ of II R It wffh II 

^>JS5 B?T^ ^ II ^ ^^ M^ \ {^ SFS^ II I II W#* II 
r^TTnT iJFqr^ II STRT ^91^ f^TTT TT^t II V || Wfft* II 

Note. — Each line contains 28 mdtrds ; the first distich contains 12, and 
the second 16. 

The S&kt (^rr*). 

§ 664. The saki is a verse oHwo lines, and each line has seven 
feet or twenty-eight mAtras. The accent generally falls at the 
end of the fourth foot or the sixteenth matrd. The last syllable 
of the lines is always long. Thus : — 

f^ ^ T^ f^sTO^ ^[fhn%3 ^ J^m ii 

^fH?f 3TR9T 'Trtt tnt" % ^t^M^T %OT II 
A^o^e.— The accent falls upon the 16th matri. The lines rhyme. 
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The Dindi (FH^). 

§ 666. The Dindi is a verse of either two or four distichs, 
wliich correspond in the sound of their terminating syllables. 
Each distich has 19 mdtrdst and the accent falls upon the nint]^. 
The mitris should be arranged thus : — 

1st, A foot of three mdtrds, Le. - -^^ or ^-^ -, or w' ^.^ >-^ 

2nd, A foot of six mdtrds^ i.e. , or^-^^-^^-^^-^v.^ ^^, 

or a combination of the short and long m&tras. 
Srdly, A foot of three nidtrds ( as the first). 
4thly, Ditto. 

5thly, and lastly, A foot of two long mdtrds, i. e> — • 

« 

(I.) A Dindi ; composed of two distichs ; — 

^CTT^ft^^ 'T^^TB^NF^ I ^ ^HRT ef!PT TWrnr II ^ II 

fH^ uwr ^To^ sTfi^ wt^ I ^h^nrfT ^m H^iftdr II ^ II 

(II.) A Dindi ; composed of four distichs ;— 

^fr?r^ ^^ ^ ^nfiHii. I fw 7w ^ *o6rPi^ Hi^ II 

The Ovi (^r^). 

§ 686. This verse is determined neither hy the quantity nor 
the numher of its syllables. It is composed oifour distichs, the 
first three of which rhyme with each other, while the last does 
not. It does not difier much, in construction, from prose, and 
is employed in the composition of narrative poems. Thus, 

(1) 

#^ifTh^!Myi t^TToj II ^ ^Rr ft-^i^ ^r^ras II 

^ ftr^rpff f^fe II THWr ll Mukundardya. 

(2) 

^^^3pr%^nft llit^'i^rf^«irfff II 

HTT ^ ^rmr frlf 1 1 %?r^ ^ ll Dnydndeva. 

J3) 

*|»QiU^K wMiisi^K II gfifjwc TOnnwr II 

^nft^ nrit^ ^RRTffT II 5J^ t ir «r^ II Mukteswar. 
42 m 
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The Alhang ( WH")- 

§ 667. The Abhang verse has two or four diatichs, and each 
distich contains a certain numher of syllables. Sometimes two 
short syllables are put for one long one. 

§ 668. When the Abhang verse consists of four disticlis, 
the first three have six syllables each^ and the fourth has four. 
Thus, 

^Fwn^^^pff II Tj^^^rft II 'TRRT '^rrfi' ^^^1w^ K \ II 
tMT^ff^t^llB?Tyftqfttll>T^»g^^l MV^^^^ IIRII 
iHir^ir 2ir^^«n^ 1 1 ^?rN^ ft^ 1 1 ^^rri^ 

Note. — The second and third distichs rhyme with each other. 

§ 669. When an Abhang is composed of two distichs^ both 
the distichs have eight syllables ; sometimes, however, the first 
stanza has six syllables. Both the distichs rhyme with each 
other. Thus, 



^rfr HW«h ^*ni II t^fnf ^f!i*^l ^sTTTT II* — Tukaram. 

There are various other classes of Abhangs, for which and 
other versifications the student should consult the Navaniia. 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 

PECULIAR POETICAL FORMS. 

§ 560— § 571. 

§ 660. Nouns and verbs, as well as some other parts of 
speech, assume peculiar forms in poetry, and sometimes the 
mode of constructing sentences also differs from that usually 
followed in prose. The following observations may, therefore, 
be found useful by the student of Marithl poetry. 
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Nouns. 

§ 661. The nouns ending in ar may optionally assamo the 
final ^ or afr ; f^ God, f^iap^ ; «n^ faith, ^rniT- Thus, 

Biiflo^f^l Prft 4h^» 5o5t^ ^3t#^ ^VvQ^. — Muhtekvar. 
JSItT^Ht ^inH, 3TWr sniff 3T^,^^^^ ^in^f^ptj^.-Dnydnadev. 

§ 562. We shall give below the noun ^f^^?^ Lord, declined 
in all the cases :— * 

Nom, f^^ 

Instr. fn|t, t-qWf- ft-5T. (7 sing., f plu.) 

Zoc. t^rW. 

§ 663. The ^ and i, employed to make up the crude-forms, 
are sometimes changed to fin* and f3i% respectively : — 

n^r ^r^Rrfiyiirf^ (for #?itFiirfl^) armr^ ^iwr Tnft sir^. — 

Mukteswar. 
«Trer * 5R^ W 5^3rtr (for 5;i[HT) ^.— rMfcari/w. 

Sometimes ^ is clianged to ^ : — 

Adjectives. 

§ 664. The adjectives are sometimes put in the same case 
with the noun which they qualify : 

§ 666. Adjectives ending in ^ave sometimes inflected like 
the adjectives in 3^ : — 

§ 666. The adjectives are freely compared, as in Sanskrit^ 
with the particles of comparison (§411, Note) : — 
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Pronouns. 

§ 667. The personal pronouns assume various forms in 
poetry — 

No7n. ift I 5j^Thou 

Instr. g^, ^ 

§ 668. The demonstrative feminine pronouns ^ and fft> 
and the relative «ft, assume the forms ^, ^, and "^ respectively ; 
and the crude-forms "^mf and T^[, become ^m and fRn". 

^fim W[\ BTHTT 5T ^ ^ ^Kt, »!^?r^ '^Hf ^?fr?rt.— TuUrdm. 

§ 669. The forms btw, "SfW, rRTy and ^fm are optionallj 
changed to ^^, ^W; ^^ and ^w. «Kt^ who, is changed to cffTT. 

The crude form cir^r of ?irpi what ? is changed to ^r^^|. 
«hl^^l, TT, TIT ^rmS ITIF^r, ^ giTT ^ f^^ ^^.—Tukdram. 
The word f?T^ occurs in the forms ipc and ff^ : — 

Note. — Sometimes pure Sanskrit forms are used ; for instance, ^^ 
for iTTfrr mine, fT^ for g|n" thine. 

The Verb. 

§ 670. The past habitual forma are usually employed for 
all the forms of conjugation, present, past, and future :— 
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Ist Oonjtigatioiu 2nd Conjugation, 

1. iff ^ sing. sTT^ft ^i; pin. »ff Sfrff W# i|* 

Imperative, 
Pluperfect Participle. 

^*nT» ^5iPr» ^5^1 ^ 0^ Titf^irf ; *itFf^ *fifl> aRCIf^^. 

iVb^e. — The genmd is usually employed for the imperative or the 
subjunctive : — 

Note, — Sometimes the second singular and third indicative plural 
forms assume f^ and f^ respectively ; cf i ftRf, SfT^r^. 

Note. — Sometimes the root is put for the third person singular :— 
ftrs^ip^ ^ T ^ ( ^ ) ^^.-^Tvkdrdm. 

Note. — In the post second person plural ^^ and ^^ are sometimes 
substituted for ^i : — 

Note, — Some verbs assume peculiar forms in the past tense : 

mri^ for qr^ ( Sk. JiTHr, wO went 
frRnrPrr ^or t^l^r^l laughed. 
^r^vn^r for v^r^?^ ran. 

^mf^ for ^rn?r ate. 

«hffql4% for ^if^ft took out. 
Note, — The future terminations in ff andf are indiscriminately used, 
yir n^ (for fnjfhr) ^^,—Eknath. 

Note.^-Xs the base of the second conjugation is made up with |, so 
in poetry the base of the first conjugation is formed by ^: — 
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§ 671. Passive forms made up with fif or f% (Sk. if) arc 
used often in poetry, both actively and passively. They are 
thus conjugated : — 

Present Tense. 

Kartari Oonstructwn. 
Sin gn lar. Plural. 



3. 


J5// avo Co)isti*uction, 


*. WIT m ^itsmm 


1. 




^v *v»* 


2. 
3. 


«fiK^n 




Past Tense. 






Karmani Construction. 

• 




1. 




r^ •> ffc f "^ 


2. 
3. 






Future Tense. 






BliAve Construction, 




1. 
2. 
3. 




^ *^ 


^irt^TtT 



Imperative Mood, 

Pa«^ Participle. 
JVbftf. — JTT^ is changed to ^, ^^, or ^f^ is substituted for JT-f ift. 
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NOTB A. 
1. The Modf letters are thus written and pronounced : — 

Voiveh. 

^ a, tr ^i U *i @r ^^ ^ ^^ ^ at, n ^^ u ^^*' ^ ^^> tiF ^* 



17 lea 
% hha 
7\ ga 

EJ gJiCb 

^ na 
^ cha 
^ chha 
^ ja 

9" ?*a 



Consonants. 

ff /a 

^ da 
^ dha 

Q pa 
OQpha 
^ ha 
^ blia 



^ va 



^ fa ^ ca w /tjfAta 

9" ?^a ^ bha ^^ d;iya 

2. The following are three Modi Bdrdkhadis, or modes of 
syllabification : — 

1 7' 7* 7' 7 7/7/7*7 7 7 71. 



kn 1c& he kai ho Jcau ham leak 



ka ka ki ki 

« W U) 1/) On QU^^lji^ «W: 

(/a ^(! (7i ^i gu gu go gai go gau gam gah 

i\\ JR <>n Q — Q "jl J^ ^ "jl) JJ J||: 

f{6 ^M ^c tai to tan tarn tah 

• ••• •• • « 



ta ti ti ti 



6 a 61 d1 ^"^"^ 



CA CA 6 SIT 
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Note B. 

Parsing, 

(1) n^^ ^N" ^5fr R^vji comes every day. 

wnft is a proper noun of the 1st declension^ (but declined 
irregularly, ) 3rd singular masculine^ and in the nominative 
case, being nominative to ^?ff. 

^Hr is an adverb modifying ^%. 

^^ft is an irregular intransitive verb of the 1st conjugation^ 
the present indicative, the 3rd singular masculine, and being in 
agreement with the nominative, is in the Kartari construction. 

(2) r^ ifT^f you should come. 

f^ is a personal pronoun, 2nd singular, and in the instru- 
mental case of agency, being nominative to 7S[f^. 

7S[fi is an irregular intransitive verb of the 1st conjugation, 
the present indicative, the 3rd singular neuter, and is in 
the Bhdve construction, as it does not agree with its nomina- 
tive 1^. 

(3) ilMt^i J^fPfT mft% Rdghobd reads a book. 

TJ^it^t is a proper noun of the 1 st declension, (but declined 
irregularly,) 3rd singular masculine, and in the nominative 
case, being nominative to ^Tpwf. 

MH<4i is a common noun of the 2nd declension, 3rd singular 
neuter, and in the accusative case, governed by ^rft^fr* 

^ i f^fO is a regular transitive verb of the 2nd conjugation, 3rd 
singular masculine, present indicative, and, being in agreement 
with its nominative ^T^NT, is in the Kartari construction. 

(4) Rl^ BTOT chlf^«4l she cut the mango. 

ill^ is a personal pronoun, 3rd singular feminine, and is in 
the instrumental case of agency, being nominative to «vnt^Br. 
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BTT^ ia a common noun of the 1st declension^ the 3rd singalar 
masculine^ and is in the accusative case, governed by <4iKH<4l* 

<li ll ^f^ i is a regular transitive verb of the 2nd conjugation, 3rd 
singular masculine, of the past indicative, and, agreeing with 
its object, is in the Karnuini construction. 

(5) f«rr ?i<»i l <^ l THI: TeRt do not beat that child. 
f«cr iB a demonstrative pronoun in the crude form, joined to 

^«fiil(4l is a common noun of the 3rd declension (but irregu- 
larly declined), the 3rd singular masculine^ and is in the dative 
case, being the direct object to Hr^«l«hl. 

^HkHchi is a regular transitive verb of the negative form, 2nd 
singular of the present imperative, and, agreeing with the 
nominative ^thou understood, is in the Kartari construction. 

(6) Hf^ i|H«fl^ iitf^«^ Yamani unloosed me. 
^^^ is a personal pronoun, 1st singular masculine, and is in 
the dative case, being direct object to ^IHsr^. 

j^H*flH is a proper noun of the 1st declension, of the 3rd 
singular feminine, of the instrumental case of agency, and is 
nominative to ^T^r^. 

^)f%f^ is a regular transitive verb of the 2nd conjugation, the 
past indicative, 3rd singular^ and being in the Bhave construc- 
tion, is of the neuter gender, and does not agree either with the 
subject or the object. 

(7) ^ w^mt ^^ 'nft^TT^ ^ ^^ he will arise as soon as she calls 

out to him. 

^ is a personal pronoun, being nominative absolute by reason 
of the following participle H l fiH I* 

w^ff^ is a personal pronoun, and is in the dative case, being 
object to fTSF TTT'f* 

fRF *»R?ft is the present participle of the compound verb fhli 
m^j and has for its nominative ^ft. 
43 m 
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^ is an adverb, modifying fhF iTTft^ff. 

?fi' is a personal pronoun, third person, nominative case, 
nominative to ^^. 

7^ is an irregular intransitive verb of the 1st conjugation, 
of the future indicative, the 3rd singular masculine, and, agree- 
ing with the nominative ^, is in the Kartari construction. 

(8) *rRT ^rn^ I can go. 

Tr^ is a personal pronoun, 1st singular masculine, in the 
dative case, and is nominative to Hff^. 

ITTT^ is a potential intransitive verb of the 1st conjugation, 
the present indicative, 3rd singular neuter, and, being in the 
Bh^ve construction, does not agree with its nominative ip^. 

(9) mrprr ^ 'nft^ he must go. 
i!^^^ is a dative nominative to it^ mQj^. 

't?^ 7rft% is a compound obligational verb of the present 
tense, and being in the Bhave construction, does not agree with 
the nominative. 
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ADDENDA. 

(A) 

The following is an exception to the third rale given in 
Section 28 : — 

When a word of three syllables is inflected by a syllable com- 
posed of any other vowel than ^, so as to make it a word of 
four syllables, (as, for instance, the inflection 5»fr or %,) the third 
syllable in the inherent aris silent, and not fully sounded as in a 
radical word of four syllables (like ^TH'TO' ul-ga-daj ; f%^ forget 
thou + OT = Rrr^ he forgot = vi-sar-li, and not vis-ra-li. 

(B) 

The parenthesis (not q- a^V f i ^) at the end of the nole ap- 
pended to the 3rd para, of the 252nd section, should be 
omitted. — q'eFcTr could be joined to jfi{ as well as. to qw and 
7«fir^TH* There are, however, few verbs like ijeh^l that are 
joined to ^ in the infinitive form. The form ^m ^ is passive, 
and means to be audible, while ^cViHI %^ is active, and ex- 
presses capacity in the agent; thus ^ q^ iSk it can be heard; 
T^ T^f ^ I can hear. The form q' ehM i H ^ is common. 

In the forms r? ^ to be able to cry, and ^hl;^ to be able 
to laugh, spontaneity is expressed ; ifHT TO^ ^ I a^ inclined to 
laugh; but 1^^ tf^f^^ I can laugh. 

(C) 

§ 93. The following is the mode of deriving the plural 
crude-forms which should have been stated in the 93rd 
Section :-^ 

The plural crude-forms are the same as the singular crude- 
forms, except that the former take the anusvdr on the terminat- 
ing vowel; singular crude-form ^nn* of ^TT a father, plural ^nri"; 
qpHHT to a father, imr^ to fathers. The following nouns are 
exceptions to the general rule : — 
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1. The nominative plural of the feminine nouns is substitut- 
ed for the plural crude-form modified by the anusvfir ; singular 
ifT^ a carriage^ plural ^TTnir carriages, plural crude-form 
W^ ; dative plural 4n>^Mr to carriages. 

2. The neuter nouns in ^, like iMI^ a vegetable, take ^ 
with the anusvir in the plural crude-form; il44|»^i, iMlod^'HI 

■ 

to vegetables. 



NOTICES OF THE GRAMMAR. 



" Of all the Sanskritic languages of Hindustan, Mar6thi is the most difficult, 
on account of the variety of its grammatical forms, its idiomatic phraseology, 
and the richness of its vocabulary. We should, therefore, naturally expect a 
grammarian to have endeavoured to simplify as much as possible the introduc- 
tion to the grammar of that language, and to present to the student only its 
most essential and characteristic features. In this respect we have always con- 
sidered Stevenson's Grammar, which has for many years been the principal 
guide to Mar&thi, as a signal failure, and we should only account for the fact 
of its having gone through four editions from the analogy of the Eton Latin 
Grammar, and similar mediasval institutions, which have sturdily kept their 
ground in the face of infinitely superior works by Madvig and others ... A far 
more ambitious grammar than the elementary book just noticed [Mr. Bellairs' 
Grammar] has, simultaneously with it, appeared at Bombay, under the title 
* The Student's Manual of Mar&thi Grammar.' Characterized by the same 
lucidity as the former, but arranged on a more comprehensive plan, it shows on 
every page that its anonymous author has sought to apply in it the method 
followed in the most recent investigations on Comparative Grammar. Though 
intended for practical purposes only, it is calculated to prove of great service 
also to the scientific inquirer into the character of the language of which it 
treats."— Trvbner's Literary Record. 

" We have much pleasure in directing the attention of students of Marfithi 
to a new grammar of the language, published bv a Native scholar. It supplies 
a desideratum long felt by European students of Mardthf, who have hitherto had 
no other book for their guidance than the learned but rather uninteresting work 
of Dr. Stevenson. The Manual has higher claims than that of being an element- 
ary treatise on Marathf Grammar. It is the most scientific and critical grammar 
of an Indian vernacular we have seen, and throws much light on the origin of 
the vocables, inflections, and various other points relating to the structure of 
Mardthf and other cognate languages. The book is mainly designed for those 
preparing for Matriculation, for whom it appears to be well suited. " — The 
Times of India. 

" The rules and definitions are expressed in most cases in clear and concise 
language. The author may well lay claim to a clear exposition of different 
parts of grammar. The last three chapters on Derivation and Inflection are 
based upon the researches of modern philology. Aided by the light of philo- 
logy he treats the Marathf case terminations, the pronouns, some of the verbs, 
adverbs, prepositions and conjunctions through Prakrit to Sanskrit. He also 
shows the changes Sanskrit words, as regards the vowels, undergo in the Pra- 
krit tongue, and the forms in which Mar&thf receives Sanskrit words through 
Prakrit. 

" Upon the whole we think the Manual is well fitted for introduction as a text 
book into the High Schools." — The Bombay Educational Record, 

" I repeat that I think it is creditable to the author, and I have no doubt 
that it will be found useful both to advanced Native students and to European 
students of MarithL" — Major Thomas Candy. 

" I am glad to find that Mr. Ganpatrao is about to publish a revised and 
improved edition of his excellent Mar&thS Grammar, which has already found 
much acceptance in Western India and elsewhere. I have no doubt that the 
new edition of his work will prove a valuable acquisition both to those com- 
mencing the study of Marithi, and to those who already make free use of that 
lan^age. The junction of both parts of the work in one volume is a con- 
venient arrangement."— <^«>. Dr. Wilson, D.D. 
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